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CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  Black  Forest    is,   I   am    afraid,  not   altogether   as 
familiar  to  our  English  travelling  public  as  it  deserves 
to  be.     The  Black  Forest  historian,  Dr.  Bader — writing, 
it  is    true,  some   decennia  ago — complains  that  we  are 
disposed  to  look  upon  his  country  as  genuine  backwood, 
and  to  picture  to  ourselves  its  inhabitants  as  real,  wild 
savages.       That    holds     good,    of    course,     no    longer. 
Nevertheless,  to  but  too  many  among  us  the  Forest  is 
still  something  like  a  Hercynian  wild — credited,  indeed, 
with  natural  attractions,  but  not  magnetic  enough,  in  its 
supposed  sameness  of  silvan  scenery,  or  its  roughness 
of  accommodation,  to  make  those  attractions  effective. 
We  travel  past  it — shoals  of  us  do — every  year.    Trains, 
closely  packed,  run  by  it,  carrying  our  migrating  flock  of 
human    sheep  to   those  recognized  Alpine  pastures,    to 
which  accepted  bell-wethers  still  lead  them — on  which, 
amid    familiar    surroundings    to    eye    and    ear — English 
faces,     English     newspapers,    English     advertisements, 
and  English  speech  of  various  accents — travellers  may 
"  change  their  sky  "  though  in  truth  they  change  little 
else.      Good  speed  to  them  on  their  journey !     I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  their  choice.      But  is  there  not 
some  virtue  still  in  that  old  schoolboy  proverb — variatio 
delectat  ?     Must  a  mountain  trip  be  to  Switzerland  or 
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nowhere  ?  Some  English  travellers,  indeed,  will  now  so 
far  Vary  their*  rt>£it'£  jasf  at  any  rate  to  pass  by  rail  through 
.thje,  piptupescoie  Forest^  some  even  condescending  to 
/•break  Jbhreipjaii-ney^rthough  it  be  for  a  night  only — at 
Triberg,  to  see  the  waterfall,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light.  None  of  these  seem  to  regret  their  deviation 
from  the  regulation  route.  Some  will  venture  from 
Baden-Baden  as  far  as  Gernsbach,  or  spend  a  few  weeks 
of  retirement  at  Badenweiler  or  St.  Blasien.  Americans 
are  growing  more  adventurous.  Their  new-English 
speech  is  becoming  familiar,  and  innkeepers  are  learn- 
ing to  look  out  expectantly  for  Transatlantic  guests. 
One  American  family  every  summer  pitch  their  tent  for 
a  few  weeks  on  the  heights  of  the  Blauen,  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  luxuries  of  life,  to  inhale  there  the  pure 
mountain  air  and  admire  the  Alps  at  a  distance.  But 
on  the  whole  the  English  voice  is  still  rarely  heard 
among  the  black  firs  of  the  Silva  Marciana,  which  has 
in  its  changeful  existence  echoed  in  their  turns  a  very 
Babel  of  tongues — Latin,  German  high  and  low,  Prankish 
and  Swabian,  Swedish,  Spanish,  French,  Slav,  even 
Hunnish — since  its  Celtic  inhabitants  were  first  dis- 
turbed by  Allemannic  intruders  in  their  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  its  hills  and  dales. 

And  yet  for  a  holiday  trip  or  pleasant  summer  sojourn 
— for  exploration  historical,  ethnographical,  geological 
or  botanical — or  for  an  expedition  in  quest  of  subjects 
for  the  canvas — the  Black  Forest  has  a  deal  to  recom- 
mend it.  I  know  of  no  country  which  at  first  sight 
strikes  the  visitor  more  pleasingly,  or  "  grows  upon 
him"  more — as  the  saying  is — on  longer  acquaintance. 
There  are  few  districts  within  such  easy  reach,  in  which 
one  may  so  fully  combine  the  sight  of  fine  scenery  with 
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forgetfulness  of  home — be  so  freely  alone  with  Nature 
in  all  its  beauty — so  little  under  restraint.  Its  moun- 
tains must,  of  course,  not  be  measured  against  the  Alps* 
But,  then,  size  is  not  the  only  standard  of  beauty. 
There  are  violets  as  well  as  dahlias,  alike  in  landscape 
and  garden.  There  are  ambling  nags  of  pedestrianism 
as  well  as  drudging  pack-horses.  Now  for  these  the 
Black  Forest  is  the  country  of  all  countries.  It  has 
rightly  been  dubbed  the  "  paradise  of  pedestrians." 
Time  was,  when  it  was  indeed  accessible  to  none  but 
pedestrians  who  were  man  enough  to  climb  their  moun- 
tain as  a  matter  of  course,  and  trust  to  walking  as  their 
main  means  of  locomotion.  Those  were  the  days  of 
pure,  unadulterated  Nature  indeed,  and  of  such  mar- 
vellously cheap  prices  as  it  is  now  difficult  to  realize — 
when  the  Rhenish  florin  (somewhere  about  eighteen- 
pence)  would  find  the  traveller  in  night's  lodging,  break- 
fast, dinner  and  supper  (including  capital  trout)  for 
twenty-four  hours  together,  and  sometimes  leave  a 
balance  over. 

But  time  has  changed  all  that.  You  may  walk  now — 
and  walking  is  always  best  in  the  Forest.  You  can  walk 
from  end  to  end,  ninety  miles  one  way  and  over  forty 
another,  climbing  over  mountain  tops,  or  keeping  in  the 
valleys,  measuring  your  exercise  exactly  to  your  taste — 
walking  when  you  like,  stopping  when  you  like — making 
sure  that  everywhere  you  will  find  clean  quarters  and 
decent  food — and  all  amid  scenery  of  unquestionable 
beauty — beauty  richly  varied,  but  never  broken.  But  you 
need  not  depend  upon  your  legs  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Railways  have  been  built,  roads  have  been  made.  Both  the 
Baden  and  the  Wurtemberg  Governments  have  laboured 
freely  and  judiciously  to  open  up  the  country.  And  now 
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there  is  scarcely  a  point  of  any  importance  which  cannot 
be  reached  by  carriage. 

The  florin  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  it  had  gone  in 
the  early  days  referred  to,  when  I  first  set  foot  in  the 
Forest — nine-and-twenty  years  ago.  But  Nature  was 
still  but  little  encroached  upon.  And  I  well  remember 
how  charmed  was  my  young  mind  with  the  dark  green 
forests,  the  bright  meadows,  the  well-kept  gardens,  the 
picturesque  cottages,  and  the  rare  abundance  of  moun- 
tain streams,  brooks  and  rills — those  silvan  waters  so 
largely  accountable  for  the  freshness,  the  beauty,  the 
peculiar  charm  of  this  country.  They  give  life  to  the 
scene.  Their  rippling  glitter  is  like  so  many  rays  of 
light  scattered  over  the  landscape.  And  they  seem 
never  to  leave  you.  They  are  with  you  wherever  you 
turn.  It  must  be  here,  one  would  think,  that  S.  Bernard 
conceived  that  happy  illustration  with  which  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  tempts  the  wavering  candidate  for  monastic 
orders: — "  In  the  place  of  men,  for  companion  you  will 
have  the  babbling  brook."  S.  Bernard,  we  know,  was  no 
stranger  to  these  parts. 

It  is  a  glorious  country,  no  doubt,  this  forest  of  dark 
silver  firs,  which  have  given  it  its  modern  name.  Its 
hills  are  not  as  colossal  as  those  white  giants  which 
even  from  here  are  seen  rising  majestically  above  the 
horizon,  forming  in  the  early  and  late  hours  of  the  day 
a  frame  glittering  like  burnished  gold  and  silver.  But 
they  are  beautiful,  nevertheless,  in  their  picturesque  and 
varied  outline,  and  in  the  rich  play  of  colour  brought 
about  by  the  effective  combination  of  a  very  mosaic  of 
rocks,  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  mass  of  surround- 
ing foliage.  There  is  a  remarkably  impressive  effect  in 
the  black  leaves  of  the  tall  silver  firs — those  kings  of 
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coniferae — growing  to  a  height  of  160  and  180  feet — 
be  they  massed  in  whole  mountains  by  themselves  or 
mingled  with  the  brighter  green  of  oak  and  beech — 
(beech  is  the  next  predominant  tree) — which  looks 
lighter  by  the  contrast,  presenting  thereby  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  perpetual  spring.  These  same  dark  firs  of 
the  Forest  are  the  "  black  spruce "  of  which  Ruskin 
writes  with  such  rapturous  admiration,  owning  them 
to  be  his  "  favourite  tree,"  the  tree  of  strength  as  well 
as  of  beauty,  and  which  of  all  trees  "  has  had  most 
influence  on  human  character."  ("  Modern  Painters," 
Vol.  v.,  pp.  81-87.)  There  is  luxuriant  growth  and  un- 
fading freshness  everywhere — except  where  the  naked 
rock  juts  out  ruggedly,  by  way  of  contrast — and 
where  the  high  tops  rise  barely  above  the  forest,  in  an 
altitude  which  forbids  all  growth  except  of  grass  and 
shrubs.  Involuntarily  do  Mr.  Ruskin's  apt  words  in 
praise  of  granite  and  crystalline  countries  recur  to 
one's  mind.  Granite,  in  combination  with  gneiss  and 
porphyry,  only  locally  overlaid  with  red  sandstone, 
forms  the  mountains  here.  And  Ruskin's  praise  of  the 
granite-country  people  seems  as  applicable.  You  can 
tell  by  the  look  of  their  quaint  and  picturesque  houses — 
houses  with  heavy  overhanging  roofs,  bright  rows  of 
glittering  windows,  carved  verandahs,  and  spouting 
springs — that  their  inmates  are  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
race — a  people  with  "a  force  and  healthiness  of  cha- 
racter definitely  belonging  to  themselves."  You  can  tell 
it  all  the  more  when  you  see  them  emerging  in  their  gay 
and  many-coloured  dress — the  women  with  neat  little 
pointed  caps  on  their  heads,  from  which  drop  down  those 
massive  plaits  for  which  the  Black  Forest  is  famous, 
with  their  embroidered  bodices  and  bright  skirts  and 
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aprons — even  the   men  wearing  what  red  they  can,  be- 
sides bright  buttons  and  curiously-shaped  garments. 

One  should  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 
descent.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  long  among  these 
good-tempered  children  of  the  Forest  without  becoming 
aware  that  they  spring  from  a  different  stock  than  do 
the  denizens  of  Northern  Germany.  The  latter  are,  I  be- 
lieve, mainly  Semnones  and  Hermunduri,  maybe  Frisians 
and  Saxons,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Slav  blood — 
Wendish,  Polish,  Polabic,  Lithuanian,  etc.  These  Black 
Foresters  are  Allemannians,  with  a  good  deal  of  Celtic 
blood  in  them — hence  the  prevalence  of  dark  features, 
To  this  in  later  times  has  been  added  Burgundian  and 
Franconian.  The  Franconian  character — ever  bright 
and  cheerful — shows  itself  very  distinctly  in  the  West — 
in  speech,  manners  and  temperament;  the  Swabian, 
more  heavy  and  deliberate,  in  the  East.  The  Bur- 
gundians,  sturdy  of  mind  as  of  body,  and  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  such  remnants  of  old  self-government,  once 
general  throughout  these  regions,  as  advancing  time  has 
left  them,  predominate  on  the  Swiss  border.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  trace  those  relics  of  home  rule.  They  are  very 
clearly  observable  in  the  Hauensteiner  Land.  But  they 
may  be  discerned  also  in  other  parts.  People  still  talk 
of  the  old  Dinggericht  of  Istein  and  of  the  Simonswald — 
providing  for  jurisdiction  by  popularly  elected  Courts. 
Also  of  the  Marianische  Rath — which,  I  believe,  still 
survives  in  some  places — a  local  tribunal,  purely  elective, 
adjudicating  upon  small  offences  between  neighbours, 
and  maintaining  authority  over  the  young.  Home  rule  in 
the  past  has  bred  a  manly  sense  of  independence,  such 
as  never  fails  to  impress  its  own  lasting  stamp  upon  the 
character,  even  though  the  circumstances  be  changed. 
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They  have  changed — but  something  has  always  been 
left  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  comparative  freedom. 
For  Baden  has  somehow  in  respect  of  its  political  insti- 
tutions and  political  life  managed  to  keep  in  advance  of 
other  German  monarchical  States.  In  the  two  Baden 
universities  the  light  of  Liberalism  has  always  burnt 
brightly.  And  the  Grand-Duchy  was  the  first  German 
State  to  receive  a  Constitution. 

The  Black  Forester's  peculiar  hilarity  and  sense  of 
humour  few  travellers  can  fail  to  note.  It  shows 
itself  in  daily  intercourse.  And  it  shows  itself  very 
plainly  in  the  character  of  feasts  and  of  that  multitude  of 
local  customs,  many  of  which  at  present  live  only  in 
memory,  though  not  a  few  survive.  The  most  grotesque, 
indeed,  are  gone — like  that  quaintly  comic  "  Fool's 
Court"  of  Stockach.  But  there  are  many  peculiarly 
local,  and  peculiarly  merry  customs  still  surviving. 
One  need  but  witness  a  genuine  Black  Forest  wedding, 
or  a  fair,  or,  best  of  all,  a  carnival,  to  satisfy  oneself  how 
much  constitutional  predisposition  to  mirth  is  left. 

Talking  of  the  Black  Foresters'  peculiar  character,  as 
contrasted  with  other  Germans,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  North  German  influence  is  in  the  South- 
Western  corner  of  Germany  of  very  modern  origin.  It 
only  began  in  1866.  Up  to  that  time  the  Black  Forester 
and  his  neighbours  took  their  cue,  not  from  Prussia,  but 
from  Austria  and  France.  Vienna  had  long  been  their 
capital.  And  to  the  light-hearted  Black  Forester — says 
the  rector  of  Freiburg,  the  Rev.  H.  Hansjakob,  who 
knows  the  Black  Forester  as  few  else  know  him — "the 
gay  mirth  of  the  equally  light-hearted  Austrian  is  far 
more  congenial  than  the  calculating  coldness  of  the 
Prussian."  Austria  has  been  the  ruling  power  in  the 
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Black  Forest  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other.  France 
has  also  held  political  sway  there.  And  socially  it  was 
up  to  1870  all  but  supreme.  There  is  something  of  a 
set-off — not  of  course  an  equivalent — to  the  glories  of 
the  great  war,  as  Black  Forest  innkeepers  and  tradesmen 
in  candid  moments  allow — in  the  painful  void  left  by  the 
absence  since  then  of  those  hosts  of  well-paying  French- 
men who  used  to  overrun  the  Black  Forest  in  an  annual 
pleasure  campaign.  Baden-Baden  was  of  itself  a  little 
Paris.  And  to  the  rural  or  silvan  Black  Forester, 
Strassburg — German  Strassburg,  it  is  true,  but  distinctly 
Frenchified  Strassburg — was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  city. 
The  see  of  Strassburg  had  played  so  important  a  part  in 
Black  Forest  history,  and  owned  so  much  property  in 
the  country,  that  to  the  Black  Foresters  the  town  had 
become  almost  a  distinctive  capital  of  their  own.  To 
Strassburg  flocked  holiday-makers  from  the  Forest. 
And  from  Strassburg  must  come  dresses,  and  bonnets 
and  the  like  for  the  Black  Forest  buris  and  tradesmen's 
wives  and  daughters,  if  they  were  to  give  satisfaction. 

Recent  times  have  changed  a  good  deal.  Austrian 
and  French  influences  have  been  effaced,  and  in  Baden 
now  everywhere  Prussia  is  writ  very  large.  There  are 
Prussian  soldiers — really  "  Prussian  "  —Prussian  postil- 
lions, Prussian  postmen.  The  Prussian  "  mark "  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Baden  florin.  Among  the  local 
officers  you  hear  the  Prussian  dialect  a  good  deal 
spoken.  And  the  monuments  of  1870  which  have  been 
reared  in  every  village,  have  an  unquestionably  Prussian 
aspect.  The  change  was  bound  to  come,  and  is  probably 
for  the  best,  though  some  local  people  do  not  like  it. 
One  thing,  however,  has  not  been  altered.  The  genial  and 
cheery  disposition  of  the  Black  Forester  has  remained. 
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And  long  may  it  do  so !  It  may  leave  the  people,  as  the 
Prussians  object,  deficient  in  "  strammheit,"  in  ramrod 
rigidity  and  official  applomb.  But  it  makes  them  much 
pleasanter  people  to  deal  with. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  both  early  in  the 
first  empire  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  second  it 
should  have  been  a  Duke  of  Zahringen — more  or  less  a 
son,  therefore,  of  the  Black  Forest — who  rendered  signal 
service  to  his  Emperor,  and  became  his  son-in-law. 
Many  centuries  ago  a  German  Emperor  found  himself 
wandering  in  the  forests  of  Baden — defeated,  pursued, 
without  power — without  followers,  excepting  his  young 
daughter.  The  thick  trees  afforded  him  a  temporary 
hiding-place.  His  daughter,  seeking  for  food,  came 
across  a  rude  charcoal-burner,  to  whom  she  boldly 
revealed  herself.  The  man  proved  true,  summoned  his 
fellows,  pointed  out  a  treasure  concealed  in  the  wood, 
and  so  became  the  saviour  of  the  empire.  The  Emperor 
rewarded  him  with  the  dukedom  of  Zahringen  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.  Many  centuries  after,  the  direct 
descendant  of  that  charcoal-burner,  the  present  Grand- 
Duke  of  Baden,  found  himself  in  the  same  personal  re- 
lationship to  his  chief.  And  if  Fortune  did  not  call  upon 
him  actually  to  save  the  empire,  it  enabled  him  more 
than  once  to  render  it  most  valuable  service — once  in 
furthering  materially  by  loyal  and  unselfish  action  the 
union  of  the  divided  country,  and  again  by  solving  by 
his  "  mild  wisdom "  and  personal  popularity  in  the 
adjoining  Republic  a  troublesome  little  imbroglio  which 
excess  of  ministerial  zeal  had  needlessly  brought  about. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  subject  of  the  Black  Foresters. 
Their  characteristic  intelligence  and  aptness  at  work  has 
supplied  their  country  with  one  of  its  most  distinctive 
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features.  Since  the  days  of  the  Celts — so  it  is  said — 
the  Black  Forest  has  been  more  or  less  a  country  of 
curious  handicrafts.  The  local  wood-carving  and  wood- 
turning  is  affirmed  to  be  a  direct  bequest  from  the  Celts. 
We  know  Black  Forest  industries  best  by  those  familiar 
clocks  which  strike  the  hours  in  cuckoo  calls.  But  that 
speciality  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  many  products.  The 
Black  Foresters  seem  to  be  born  artificers.  Trades  with 
manual  workmanship  appear  their  natural  calling.  To 
perfect  themselves  in  these  crafts,  or  else  to  turn  them  to 
account,  the  Black  Foresters  have  early  taken  to  travel- 
ling. They  have  a  regular  class  among  them  known  as 
"  Hollandganger "  or  (<  Englander " — for  to  our  own 
coasts,  as  to  the  best  market — at  any  rate  in  bygone 
times — they  have  most  readily  turned  their  steps,  not  as 
a  rule  to  remain  (though  a  good  many  have  remained), 
but  generally  to  return  after  a  time — enriched  in  means, 
if  possible,  certainly  enriched  in  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  homesick  Switzer  could  be  more  roman- 
tically attached  to  his  country  or  more  eager  to  return 
home.  As  a  consequence  of  their  travels,  you  find  the 
Foresters  well  versed  in  what  goes  on  beyond  their 
borders,  and  in  their  most  industrial  towns,  at  any 
rate — as,  for  instance,  Furtwangen — pretty  familiar  with 
our  language. 

[Persons  anxious  to  trace  links  with  ourselves  will 
be  able  to  detect  more  besides  this  one.  To  begin  with, 
the  Guelphs,  of  whose  family  is  our  Queen,  came 
originally,  one  may  say,  from  the  Black  Forest.  The 
Guelphs  of  Herrenhausen  and  of  Windsor  were  originally 
the  Welfs  of  Altdorf  in  Swabia  (the  present  Ravensburg). 
In  the  Black  Forest  lay  some  of  their  principal  ancient 
possessions,  and  nothing  was  done  in  that  country  in 
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those  days  in  which  they  did  not,  as  one  of  the  very  few 
influential  feudal  families  of  early  times,  take  a  pro- 
minent part.  Of  this  family  is  S.  Conrad,  some  time 
Bishop  of  Constance,  and  still  patron  saint  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  of  as  much  country  beyond  it  as  belongs  to 
the  Diocese  of  Freiburg.  Next,  as  I  shall  show,  we 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  converting  the  Black 
Foresters  to  Christianity — and  our  early  ecclesiastical 
relations  with  them  may  be  accountable  for  the  factr 
doubtless  most  interesting  to  Churchmen,  that  instead 
of  being  placed,  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  under 
u  superintendents " — whose  title  has  an  ugly  ring  of 
Scotland  Yard  about  it — their  Protestants  are  ruled,  like 
the  members  of  our  Established  Church,  by  "  rural  deans." 
It  is  curious  to  note,  furthermore,  that  as  the  accepted 
virginal  flower  our  own  orange  blossom  seems  to  be 
crowding  out  the  distinctively  German  myrtle.  And  if 
things  be  carried  into  minute  particulars,  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  delight  in  cucumber  will  find  it  easier 
to  make  themselves  understood  where  that  vegetable 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  cucumer "  than  in  the  rest  of 
Germany,  where  it  is  called  "gurke."] 

The  crafts  for  which  the  Black  Forest  is  particularly 
noted  are  in  the  main  such  as  go  by  the  name  of  "  small 
industries" — industries  carried  on  in  the  workers'  house 
and  giving  free  scope  to  his  individual  taste  and  skill. 
Among  ourselves,  I  fear,  there  would  be  too  many  afraid 
of  the  "  sweater" — who,  of  course,  finds  his  best  oppor- 
tunities in  such  trades — to  care  to  extend  them.  But 
the  Government  of  Baden  thinks  otherwise.  It  is  the 
small  industries  which  have  helped  to  make  the  Black 
Forest  prosperous.  And  accordingly  the  Grand-Ducal 
Government  now  does  its  best  to  maintain  and  even 
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advance  them,  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  What  with 
clock-making,  wood-carving,  spoon-making,  straw-plait- 
ing, brush-making,  spinning  and  weaving,  the  "  house 
industries  "  are  still  a  substantial  institution  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  one  affording  many  a  curious  and  interesting, 
spectacle. 

The  Black  Forester's  proficiency  in  agriculture  has 
been  done  less  justice  to  than  his  aptness  at  mechanical 
trades.  But  it  needs  not  much  examination  of  his  fields 
and  meadows  to  tell  you  that  he  is  a  most  careful 
cultivator  —  a  husbandman  from  whose  painstaking 
practise  of  the  petite  culture  at  any  rate  even  we  agri- 
cultural prizetakers  might  learn  something.  Ordinary 
agriculture  was  well  advanced  in  the  Black  Forest,  as 
chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  century  inform  us,  even  in 
that  early  age.  The  meat  of  Black  Forest  cattle  was  then 
— and  long  after — reported  superior  in  quality  to  either 
Hungarian  or  Polish,  Bohemian,  or  even  Swiss.  To  the 
present  day  Black  Forest  irrigation  meadows  are  perfect 
models.  But  it  is  now  rather  in  respect  of  small 
husbandry — the  husbandry  begotten  of  small  peasant 
properties — that  the  Forest  more  especially  shines.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  this  small  corner  of 
Germany,  by  a  decree  of  capricious  Fate,  three  different 
forms  of  the  land  system  should  have  been  concurrently 
developed  and  carried  to  an  exceptional  pitch  of  per- 
fection— two  of  them  forms  which  in  this  country 
various  people  look  upon  as  specifically  desiderata — 
and  the  third,  the  most  successful  of  all,  one  which  has 
here  not  yet  even  become  a  desideratum. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  in  brief  words  how  this 
has  come  about. 

Like  the  rest  of  Baden,  the  Black  Forest  is  a  patch- 
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work  of  whilom  independent  States.  In  these  different 
— now  united — areas  very  different  laws  and  customs 
prevail.  But  we  may  note  one  common  feature  in 
respect  of  land  tenure,  and  that  is,  the  entire  absence  of 
such  feudal  institutions  as  have  found  their  way — with  a 
very  firm  grip,  too,  upon  their  possessions — not. only 
into  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany,  but  also  into  our 
own  country,  where  they  now  give  us  much  trouble  in 
attempting  reforms.  We  may  laugh  at  petty  "  free  town  " 
villages  under  the  late  German  Empire,  such  as  Zell  and 
Gengenbach,  and  at  princelets  such  as  those  of  Fiirsten- 
berg.  But  these  small  Governments  have  rendered 
their  nations  one  very  valuable  service.  Be  the  cause 
selfishness  or  enlightened  wisdom,  they  have  effectually 
stood  up  for  the  people,  and  prevented  the  common  from 
being  stolen  from  the  goose^the  feudal  overlord  from 
becoming  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land.  The  owner 
tried  hard  at  one  time  to  baulk  them — and  in  trying,  he 
happened  in  two  ways  to  benefit  his  country.  First,  he 
sent  cultivators  into  the  distant  parts  of  his  estate  where 
cultivation  by  himself  would  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  thus  he  helped  to  form  the  class  of  independent 
large  owning  peasants  who  correspond  to  our  own 
extinct  yeomen,  but  have,  in  the  absence  of  feudalism, 
become  anything  but  extinct.  Secondly,  to  increase  his 
receipts  from  poll  tax,  he  made  villeins  work  at  handi- 
crafts, and  so  furthered  one  main  source  of  national 
wealth.  But  further  he  was  not  permitted  to  go.  The 
land  always  remained  the  peasant's  property.  And 
when  in  1783  serfdom  was  done  away  with,  the  abolition 
to  be  followed  in  due  course  by  the  removal  of  all  onera, 
the  overlord  disappeared,  and  the  peasant  remained  full 
owner.  What  large  properties  there  now  are  in  Baden 
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— and  they  amount  only  to  15  per  cent. — are  the  pro- 
perties of  whilom  sovereign  families,  of  the  Church  and 
•of  Communes — not  of  nobles  and  squires  as  we  under- 
stand them.  The  Crown  owns  only  a  poor  five  per  cent, 
of  the  land. 

The  peasant  properties  are  properties  entirely  per  se, 
peculiar  to  the  Black  Forest,  owing  their  distinctive 
status  wholly  to  the  "  particular  law  "  of  the  once  in- 
dependent principalities.  They  are  retained  in  the 
family  by  a  system  of  devolution  corresponding  to  our 
own  borough-English,  but  which  is  said  to  be  in  Baden  a 
relic  of  old  Celtic  law.  And  either  by  law  or  by  custom 
they  are  kept  indivisible.  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  in  the  body  of  this  book  about  these  properties. 

On  the  large  estates  of  the  Black  Forest  the  allotment 
system,  which  we  are  now  so  anxious  to  extend  in  this 
country,  is  fully  developed.  And  it  works  well.  The 
landlords  are  liberal,  even  generous.  The  cultivation  is 
good.  The  land  is  made  to  yield  fairly,  and  the 
allotments  are  admitted  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
small  folk.  But  yet  upon  them  the  full  ideal  of  small 
cultivation  is  not  attained.  Be  the  landlords  ever  so 
generous,  it  has  been  found — I  am  quoting  from  an 
official  publication  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in 
Baden — that  competition  and  the  absence  of  a  full  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  tenants,  drive  rents  up 
beyond  what  leaves  an  adequate  margin  for  remunera- 
tion of  the  cultivator. 

The  real  "  three  acres  and  a  cow  " — "the  genuine  ideal 
of  small  husbandry,  alike  beneficial  to  the  community 
and  the  individual — has  been  found  to  be  embodied  in 
that  system  of  cultivating  ownership  which  prevails,  and 
has  prevailed  for  centuries,  wherever  Prankish  law, 
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requiring  subdivision,  is  the  law  of  the  land.  One  has 
no  idea  here  what  infinite  pains  the  cultivating  owners 
of  Baden  bestow  upon  their  plots — how  they  toil  early 
and  late — how  they  force  double  and  treble  crops  from 
a  not  always  willing  soil.  Looking  at  the  carpet  of 
strips  and  patches  spread  out  before  one,  bearing 
eloquent  testimony  to  indefatigable  toil  and  docile  judg- 
ment, one  cannot  help  feeling  the  truth  of  Arthur 
Young's  well-known  words  : — "  The  enjoyment  of  pro- 
perty must  have  done  it.  Give  a  man  the  secure 
possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a 
garden  ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and 
he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert."  Ministerial  Councillor 
Buchenberger,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Baden, 
in  his  admirable  summary  of  the  official  Report  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  Grand-Duchy,  says  the  same  thing  in 
different  words.  He  points  out  that  renting — paying 
little  or  no  money  down,  taking  over  only  an  indefinite 
future  obligation,  which  in  the  worst  case  can  be  got  rid 
of  by  quitting — fails  to  produce  an  adequate  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  therefore  prompts  keen  competitors 
to  bid  recklessly.  Buying,  on  the  other  hand,  brings 
home  to  the  purchaser  in  the  fullest  measure  his  respon- 
sibility. It  makes  him  bid  carefully  and  calculatingly. 
Once  owner,  he  finds  himself  under  a  new  stimulus 
urging  him  on.  Hence  this  perfection  of  petite  culture. 
How  little  ownership  makes  people  think  selfishly  only 
of  themselves  may  be  judged  from  the  large  extent  to 
which  that  peculiarly  German  custom,  the  heimathsrecht 
and  gedingerecht — which  make  owners  provide  for  their 
old  and  infirm,  instead  of  burdening  with  them  the 
resources  of  others — has  been  developed  in  the  Forest. 
There  is  also  evidently  no  serious  danger  of  excessive 
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subdivision.  The  present  system  of  subdivision  is 
known  to  have  prevailed  for  centuries.  There  are  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  land  was  as  fully  subdivided  as  at 
present  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  And  yet  only  in  very- 
few  places  has  it  even  now  been  carried  to  prejudicial 
lengths.* 

One  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Black  Forester's 
character  is  his  signal  devotion  to  his  religion — Roman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Forest  the  popular  creed  is  still  Roman 
Catholic.  Two-thirds  of  the  Forest — the  more  populous 
and  more  picturesque  part — belongs  to  Baden,  in  which 
quite  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholic. 
From  a  decorative  point  of  view  this  is  all  in  favour  of 
the  Forest.  For  whatever  may  be  urged  against  Roman 
Catholicism  on  other  grounds,  it  certainly  helps  to  make 
a  country  picturesque.  Full  scope  is  given  in  the  Black 
Forest  to  its  adaptability  to  this  purpose.  What  with 
ornamented  churches,  and  neat  chapels,  and  crucifixes* 
and  stations  of  the  Cross,  and  pilgrimages,  and  religious 
images  on  the  walls  of  houses,  herrgottles  within  and 
herrgottles  without,  private  altars  in  each  peasant's 
dwelling,  and  stoups  for  holy  water  at  every  cottage 
door — of  the  external  apparatus  of  religion  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence.  And  it  makes  the  country  so  pretty. 
Those  quaint  little  wayside  chapels — some  of  them 
venerable  with  age,  others  picturesque  with  their  tiny 
spires  and  curious  carving — are  little  gems  in  a  land- 
scape. And  when  one  sees  the  people  turn  in  piously 
to  offer  a  brief  prayer  in  perfect  privacy,  one  must  be  a 

*  I  am  quoting  from  pp.  397  and  398  of  Herr  Buchenberger's  pamphlet, 
which  is  based  upon  the  official  Report  "  Erhebungen,  etc."  Councillor 
Buchenberger  is  the  accepted  official  authority  in  Baden  upon  agricultural 
matters. 
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rigid  Protestant  indeed  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  sight. 
There  is  no  ostentation  in  these  prayers,  and  so  there 
can  be  no  hypocrisy.  And  albeit  they  are  addressed  to 
an  image  and  spoken  with  the  aid  of  a  rosary — who  can 
tell  but,  offered  in  the  simplicity  of  a  well-meaning 
mind,  some  of  them  at  any  rate  may  reach  the  proper 
goal  ?  I  must  confess,  I  invariably  feel  a  sense  of  a  void 
when  leaving  one  of  these  picturesquely  Roman  Catholic 
countries  for  a  region  of  the  cold  Protestantism  of 
the  Continent.  There  seems  such  a  blank.  Nothing 
to  recall  to  the  mind  those  religious  truths  which 
crucifixes  and  stations  after  all  do  force  upon  one's 
attention,  whatever  else  they  may  do.  The  closed, 
locked-up  churches,  opened  and  attended  only  on  Sun- 
days, look  cold  and  bare,  uncomfortable  and  unlived-in — 
like  a  bourgeois  state-room  abroad.  It  looks  as  if — as 
in  the  works  of  agnostic  writers — "God"  was  spelt  with 
a  small  "  g." 

Some  of  the  employers  complain  that  the  people  are  a 
little  too  religious — too  much  given  to  pilgrimaging  and 
obeying  the  dictates  of  the  priest.  Maybe  the  absence 
of  tithes — being  abolished — may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  ease  with  which  the  Church  manages  to  attach 
the  people  to  itself  and  its  ministers.  However,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Black  Forester's  piety  is 
genuine.  And  it  is  so  among  Lutherans  as  fully  as 
among  Romanists.  It  is  never  difficult  to  tell  whether 
you  are  among  Lutherans  or  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Lutherans  are  more  staid  in  their  demeanour,  quieter  in 
their  apparel.  Hence  the  dress  in  Wurtemberg  is  mainly 
made  up  of  black  and  violet.  They  do  not  indulge  as 
freely  in  gay  pleasures.  And  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
superstition  is  much  less  rife  among  them. 

C 
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The  Black  Forest  has  a  religious  history  of  its  own, 
which  ought  to  be   of  some  little  interest  to  ourselves. 
For  it  is  from  the   shores  of  our  British  Isles  that  went 
forth  that   succession   of  missionary  apostles  who  con- 
verted the   Foresters   to    Christianity — not   without  the 
sacrifice  of  some  lives.     The  Black  Foresters  speak  of 
these  apostles  as   the  "  Irish  Mission."      But  the  names 
of  nationalities    were   in    early   days   used  rather  indis- 
criminately.    Among  the  "  Irish  Mission"  to  the  Black 
Forest   were,  besides   the    Irish    S.  Fridolin,   who  was, 
about    500    A.D.,  the    first    to    break    the    raw    ground 
— for    S.  Jerome,   travelling    through,    as    he    says,    ad 
Rheni  semibarbaras  ripas,  did  not  tarry  on  the  way — 
and  S.   Killian,  and  S.   Trudpert,   S.  Columba,  and  S. 
Arbogastus — also  Offo,  u  the  English  King's  son,"  who 
founded  Offenburg  and  Offenzell,  and  S.  Landolin,  the 
Scotchman,  who  founded  Ettenheim,  and  lastly  S.  Boni- 
face.    The  memory  of    all   these  men   is   held   in  high 
honour.    The  monasteries  founded  by  them  have  lived,  and 
flourished  and  multiplied,  till  the  Grand-Ducal  Govern- 
ment, in  its  zeal  for  Lutheranism — or  else  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of   their  property — suppressed  them   early  in   this 
century.    It  is  a  pity  that  scarcely  any  of  the  original  build- 
ings remain.     That  is  the  one  thing  which  seems  wanting 
in  the  Black  Forest.     The  ground  is  covered  with  historic 
sites,   but    on    them    stand   scarcely   any   really  ancient 
buildings.     My  last  walking  expedition,  before  I  recently 
tramped  through  the  Black  Forest,  had  been  in  Normandy. 
And  the  contrast  between  the  wealth  of  venerable  ruins 
in  one  country  and  the  absolute  destitution  in  the  other 
was  to  me  most  striking.     But  the  Black  Foresters  are 
not  answerable  for  this.     It  was   not   they,  it  was  the 
Swedes   of  the .  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the   French  of 
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several  generations,  who  in  destructive  campaigns,  often 
quite  needlessly,  levelled  alike  church,  castle,  and 
monastery  to  the  ground.  Barring  Freiburg,  Alt 
Breisach,  Allerheiligen,  Hirsau,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  more,  there  are  no  old  ecclesiastical  buildings 
remaining. 

These  religious  recollections  lead  one  on  by  a  natural 
sequence  of  ideas  to  the  remarkable  wealth  of  historical 
associations,    which    invest    the    Black    Forest    with   a 
particular  charm.      Time  has  dealt,   on  the   whole — in 
spite  of  much  destruction — so  sparingly  with  the  memo- 
rials  of   past  important    events,  that  you  can   scarcely 
take   a  step   without  having  them  vividly  presented  to 
your    mind.     The  Black   Forest   has  played  a  part   in 
European    history  ever   since    chronicles  were  written. 
It  has  its  geographical  position  to  thank  for  this.    Spread- 
ing out   from   the    Vertex   totius   Allemanniae,   which 
forms  one  of  its  districts — situated  as  a  natural  mountain 
fastness    at    the    point    where    Germany,    France,    and 
Switzerland     long     met — and     commanding    both     the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine — it  has  found  itself  forced  into 
the  chronic  struggles  as  well  as  the  commerce  of  nations. 
Its  advantages  from  a  military  point  of  view  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Romans.     It  was  on  the  ground  of  strategic 
importance,  above  all  things,  that  something  above  two 
decades  back  the  construction  of  the  Black  Forest  railway 
was  urged  upon  the  Government.     In  every  one  of  the 
many  wars  which  up  to  that  time  Germany  had  been 
engaged  in  with  France,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  French 
armies  had  invariably  begun  their  campaign  by  occupying 
the  Black  Forest,  from  which  they  could  operate  either 
against  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  or  against  Austria,  or 
against  North  Germany,  at  their  own  choice.     There  are 
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abundant  traces  of  Celtic  occupation  still  remaining — 
old    Celtic    fortifications — menhirs,     dolmens,     mardels, 
and  stone   rings.      Many  Celtic    names    survive,   as    in 
Breisach,  Zarten,   Riegel,  Elz,   Belchen,   Kandel.      The 
Celts   were  dislodged  by   the   Allemanni,  who  in  their 
turn  found  themselves  temporarily  displaced  by  the  in- 
vading   Romans.       Roman    remains,    like     Celtic     and 
Allemannian,  are  plentiful.      At  the  foot  of   the  Black 
Forest  was  the  great  colony  Augusta  Rauracorum.     The 
exceptionally  well  preserved  Roman   baths   at    Baden- 
weiler,    remains    of    Roman    mines,    Roman    potteries, 
Roman  castella,  Roman  oppida,  all  testify  to  prolonged 
Roman  occupation.      At  Schleitheim,  the  ancient  Julio- 
magus,    the    twenty-first    legion    had    its    headquarters. 
And   the   vineyards    near   Buhl    were    planted   by   the 
soldiers    of    Probus.       Much    of   the    struggle   between 
Romans  and  Teutons  was  fought  out  here.     It  was  on 
the  high  land  of  the  Baar,  and  in  the  mountains  over 
the  Wehra,  that  the  Allemanni   sought   refuge.     From 
there  it  was  that  issued  Marbod,  the  Marcoman  chief, 
who  long  was  a  dreaded  foe  to  the  Romans.     In  later 
days  German  Emperors  and  their  vassals   met  here  in 
arms.     It  was  at  Freiburg  that  S.  Bernard  preached  his 
crusade.  Black  Foresters  fought  for  Austria  at  Sempach. 
The  peasant  hordes  subdued  this  country.      Spaniards 
have  fought  here,  and   Swedes,  and  French  again  and 
again,  under  Turenne,  and  Jourdan  and  Moreau.     On 
all  sides  you  have  ruins,  or  battlefields,  or  entrenchments, 
everywhere  recalling  historic  scenes — here  is  a  Swedish 
entrenchment,  there  a  castle  laid  in  ashes  by  the  French, 
there  a  relic  of  the  German  Parliament  held  at  Freiburg, 
there  a  tree  or  a  chapel  reminding  you  of  Rudolph  or 
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Maximilian.  One  might  almost  say  with  Lucius  Cicero  : 
— Quacunque  ingredimur,  in  aliquant  historiam  vesti- 
gium ponimus.  You  can  take  no  walk  without  its  being 
brought  home  to  you  that  you  are  in  an  old  historic 
country — a  country  which  played  a  part  in  European 
politics  when  as  yet  the  sandy  sweeps  of  North-Eastern 
Germany  were  unexplored  desert. 

History  suggests  legend,  which  is  ever  a  welcome 
companion  to  romantic  scenery.  Thanks  to  an  un- 
usually fertile  imagination  of  its  inhabitants  in  times 
gone  by,  the  Black  Forest  is  as  rich  in  local  legends  as 
the  Rhine  country  itself,  in  which  it  is  said  that  there  is 
not  a  stone  without  a  story  to  it.  Its  woods  are  regularly 
peopled  with  ghosts.  Its  mines  are  rich  in  tales.  Some 
of  these  legends  are,  no  doubt,  made,  as  it  were,  to 
order — ex  vocabulo  fabula.  But  the  majority  are  the 
genuine  growth  of  poetical  fancy,  embodying  in  many 
instances  merely  a  poetical  version  of  some  distant 
historic  event. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  mentioning  the  delightful  sense 
of  solitude,  of  complete  rest  and  removal  from  all 
hackneyed  associations  which  you  can  obtain  in  the 
Black  Forest  far  more  fully  and  easily  than  in  Switzer- 
land. It  strikes  you  as  a  difference  as  between  night 
and  day  whenever  from  the  Black  Forest  you  tap  the 
Swiss  route.  Trains  and  hotels  are  full  to  overcrowding — • 
full  with  the  very  class  of  people  whom  you  did  not  come 
on  a  holiday  to  meet.  In  the  Black  Forest  you  may  be 
almost  absolutely  alone,  if  you  choose.  To  be  able  to 
travel  for  six  or  eight  weeks  without  once  having  Pears' 
soap,  or  Beecham's  pills,  or  the  Monkey  Brand  forced 
upon  your  notice,  or  finding  your  sense  of  music  gratified 
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by  the  euphony  of  Cockney  accents,  is  certainly  some- 
thing to  achieve  in  these  days  of  easy  locomotion  and 
obtrusive  publicity. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  that  in  the  Black  Forest  there  is 
much  to  see  and  much  to  enjoy.  As  a  concluding 
recommendation  I  should  like  to  mention  that,  although 
not  any  longer  such  an  El  Dorado  of  cheapness  as  it  used 
to  be  in  times  referred  to,  it  still  continues,  according  to 
our  notions,  in  the  main  a  cheap  country,  a  country  in 
which  those  who  have  to  study  economy  rigidly  may 
without  much  loss  of  enjoyment  suit  their  holiday 
expenses  to  their  purse.  Most  travellers  will  prefer  not 
selecting  the  cheapest  places  to  put  up  in — more  especi- 
ally those  much  frequented  luftcurorte  or  pensions, 
which  have  become  almost  too  numerous,  but  which  can 
always  be  avoided.  One  of  the  distinctive  recommen- 
dations of  the  Forest,  however,  is  that  you  may  be  sure 
in  every  village  of  clean  quarters  and  fair  food.  To  the 
pedestrian  it  must  also  be  a  relief  to  know  that  thirst  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  Forest  is  a  land  of  water — 
clear,  cold,  wholesome  water  from  the  granite.  Here  in 
truth  are 

"  The  thousand  sparkling  rills 
"Which  from  a  thousand  fountains  burst, 
And  fill  with  music  all  the  hills 
And"— 

to  change  the  poet,  though  not  the  theme — 

"  sparkling  woo  the  thirst." 

And  not  less  welcome  must  be  the  ease  with  which  you 
can  travel  or  send  on  your  luggage  when  walking.  The 
Baden  railway  officials  are  really  exemplary  in  their 
civility  and  obligingness,  and  both  the  railway  and  the 
postal  service  are  good.  Coming  from  the  North  of 
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Germany,  where  every  railway  guard,  being  a  State 
official,  is — except  on  a  few  more  civilized  lines — a  little 
Bismarck,  who  dictates  and  does  not  reason,  and  with 
whom  you  must  not  remonstrate  for  fear  of  being  charged 
with  laesa  majestas,  you  feel  in  Baden  as  if  you  had 
come  into  a  different  world. 

All  in  all,  the  Black  Forest  is  a  comfortable  country 
to  travel  in,  as  well  as  a  fine  one  to  see.  The  modern 
hotels  are  quite  on  a  par  with  the  best  elsewhere,  and 
even  the  humble  inns  are  decent.  So  on  the  score  of 
accommodation  there  is  nothing  to  deter  lovers  of  fine 
scenery  from  visiting  as  pretty  a  little  corner  of  God's 
earth  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  one  which 
deserves  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid 
to  it. 


CHAPTER     II. 

PORTA    HERCYNI^:. 

THERE  is  nothing  like  beginning  at  the  beginning.  And 
since  the  town  now  going  by  the  name  of  Pforzheim  was 
christened  Porta  Hercynix,  that  is,  "  the  gate  of  the 
Hercynian  Forest" — of  which  the  Black  Forest  formed 
the  corner  nearest  to  Italy — in  very  early  days  by  the 
Romans,  there  is  at  any  rate  classical  authority  for 
entering  the  Forest  by  that  convenient  point.  Not  that 
that  rather  prettily  situated  place  is  otherwise  supremely 
interesting.  Its  surroundings  are  unquestionably  attrac- 
tive. There  is  no'  avoiding  the  sense,  as  you  reach  the 
town,  that  you  have  come  within  the  borders  of  real  fine 
mountain  country.  The  picturesque  outline  of  the  en- 
circling hills,  the  deep  dark-green  of  the  dense  fir  forest, 
agreeably  relieved  by  bright  patches  of  red  sandstone 
peeping  through  the  gaps,  the  fresh  verdure  of  the 
meadows,  and  the  silver  streaks  of  three  rivers  foaming 
through  those  meadows  over  their  beds  of  stones — all 
these  things  tell  you  that.  But  in  the  centre  of  this 
picturesque  frame  is  set  a  prosaic  object — an  ordinary 
manufacturing  town,  built  of  common  brick  and  stone, 
with  scarcely  more  than  one  real  old  building  in  it  to 
excite  your  curiosity.  The  town  has  its  points  of  interest, 
all  the  same.  Its  antiquity  ought  to  be  interesting,  even 
though  it  is  not  proclaimed  by  venerable  ruins.  We 
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-know  that  the  Romans  had  established  a  foothold  here, 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  place  as  a  base  for  their 
military  operations.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  worked 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Reuchlin,  the  reformer — 
who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
who  was  a  native  of  Pforzheim — will  have  it  that  the 
town  is  even  older  than  the  Roman  invasion,  and,  in 
fact,  than  Rome  itself — that  it  owes  its  origin  to  Greek 
founders,  and  derives  its  name  from  $6p/cvs,  the  father 
of  the  Grais?,  Gorgons,  and  other  monsters  of  the 
classical  era.  There  is  certainly  ample  legendary 
evidence  of  his  offspring  having  haunted  the  neighbour- 
hood in  large  numbers.  Therefore,  spiritually,  if  not 
•etymologically,  the  Greek  deity  may  have  had  a  hand  in 
the  foundation.  Coming  to  more  recent  times,  Pforzheim 
may  boast  of  other  antiquarian  associations,  more  or  less 
interesting  still.  Its  venerable  old  church  was  begun 
in  the  eleventh  century.  In  its  chancel  lie  buried  the 
earliest  margraves  of  the  Baden-Durlach  line.  Unfor- 
tunately their  tombs  are  not  generally  accessible  to  the 
public  except  by  the  eye,  through  the  medium  of  a  closed 
glass  screen.  For,  like  the  church  at  Arundel,  this 
church  is  in  divided  possession,  and  the  joint  owners 
are  at  enmity  with  each  other.  The  Lutherans,  who 
predominate  largely  in  the  town,  hold  the  nave,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  chancel.  And  for  fear  lest  any 
heretical  microbes  should  penetrate  to  the  tombs,  and 
disturb  the  corpses  in  their  orthodox  rest,  the  entrance 
is  hermetically  closed. 

A  matter  of  far  greater  practical  interest — which  is 
at  the  same  time  also  a  little  archaeological — is  the 
peculiar  local  industry  of  Pforzheim,  by  means  of  which 
the  little  Baden  town  has  become — so  a  circular  report 
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received  by  our  Foreign  Office  in  1887  says — something 
of  a  rival  to  mighty  Birmingham.  Your  very  first  walk 
through  the  town  tells  you  that  you  have  come  into  a 
settlement  of  jewellers.  There  is  evidence  of  the  trade 
in  almost  every  house.  In  one  there  lives  a  gilder,  in 
another  a  polisher,  in  a  third  a  maker  of  rings,  and  so 
on.  And,  moreover,  as  you  view  the  crowd  of  "  hands  " 
issuing  at  dinner-time  from  the  workshops,  the  number 
of  watchchains,  breastpins,  and  other  cheap  ornaments 
made  of  metal,- which  profusely  deck  the  persons  of  these 
mechanics,  can  leave  you  in  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to 
your  being  in  a  place  where  at  any  rate  to  people  in  the 
trade  such  objects  of  adornment  are  easily  attainable. 
It  may  gratify  you  to  find  English  names — and  German 
names  familiar  to  the  English  trade — inscribed  over  more 
than  one  door,  informing  you  that  in  the  local  commerce 
England  has  her  fair  share.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  that  Pforzheim  does  a  considerable  jewellery  trade 
both  with  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so- 
far  as  it  can  with  its  small  means  effectually  com- 
pete with  our  manufacturers,  it  manages  to  undersell 
them. 

The  modern  jewellery  trade  is  a  direct  descendant 
from  one  of  the  good  old  Black  Forest  crafts — a  craft 
originally  imported,  indeed,  from  elsewhere,  but  early 
taking  root,  and  taking  root  so  effectually  as  to  secure 
to  the  Forest  a  practical  monopoly.  The  first  lapidary 
migrated  to  the  Forest  from  I  don't  know  where,  and  the 
stones  used  were  generally  imported.  The  first  crystals 
of  the  kind — mainly  chalcedonies — came  from  Lorraine. 
But  soon  Bohemia  sent  her  garnets,  which  grew  to  be 
the  favourite  material.  And  so  fully  identified  did  the 
Black  Forest  "  schleifhauschen "  become  with  garnet- 
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cutting,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  Bohemian  garnets 
were  actually  brought  to  Freiburg  from  their  native 
country  to  be  there  cut  and  returned  home.  The  Black 
Forest  lapidaries  constituted  a  "  free "  guild,  whose 
home  was  at  Freiburg,  where  their  work  throve  and 
prospered  amazingly.  They  worked  little,  because  a 
few  days'  occupation  was  enough  to  keep  a  family  com- 
fortably for  a  week.  But  they  lived  like  kings  and 
amassed  wealth.  The  Basle  "  Kosmographie,"  published 
in  1543,  extols  their  prosperity.  And  Dr.  Johann  Fis- 
chart  in  his  Gargantua,  published  in  1582,  bears  similar 
testimony.  Sets  of  garnet  ornaments  became,  a  Freiburg 
speciality  and  were  long  reckoned  specifically  "  royal " 
gifts,  fit  to  be  presented  to  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages. A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  last  such 
"  royal "  present  made.  It  was  given  to  poor  Marie 
Antoinette  by  the  loyal  town  of  Freiburg — then  still  an 
Austrian  city — in  1770,  when  she  passed  through  on  her 
fateful  journey  to  Paris.  Rudolph  II.  of  Austria  in  1601 
broke  through  the  monopoly,  and  by  his  imperial  pro- 
tection succeeded  in  setting  up  similar  works  in  Prague. 
From  Prague  this  peculiar  kind  of  gem-cutting  was  in 
due  course  transplanted  into  Italy.  The  old  craft  did  not 
cling  to  Freiburg  long  after  that.  In  1644  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  entered  the  city,  on  his  triumphal  but  de- 
structive progress  through  Southern  Germany,  and  had 
all  its  suburbs  laid  in  ashes.  With  them  disappeared 
the  "  schleifhauschen,"  and  the  lapidaries  fled  in  fright — 
some  taking  refuge  in  the  near  town  of  Waldkirch — 
where  their  descendants  may  still  be  seen  plying  the 
same  craft — others  settling  in  the  out-of-the-way  village 
of  Ober-harmersbach,  in  a  side  valley  of  the  Kinzig. 
There  are  now  in  all  about  three  hundred  persons  still 
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devoted  to  this  trade,  who  are  about  equally  divided 
between  the  two  places  named. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  old  industry.  Out  of  its  ashes 
has  sprung,  like  a  phoenix,  a  craft  which  promises  in 
the  future  vastly  to  outstrip  it  in  importance  and 
productiveness.  And  this  craft  has  fixed  its  seat  at 
Pforzheim.  By  their  own  account  the  Pforzheim  jewellers 
are  prospering  and  progressing.  And  yet  they  have  a 
grievance  against  us.  I  was  seriously  remonstrated  with 
on  the  score  of  our  perverse  retention  of  the  duodecimal 
system  of  bronze  coinage.  The  Germans  have  grown 
uncompromising  decimalists — decimalists  in  weights,  in 
measures,  in  money — only  not  yet  in  time.  And  the 
larger  makers  complain  that  the  arithmetical  difficulties 
presented  by  our  duodecimal  system  compel  them  to 
keep  additional  clerks,  and  amount,  in  fact,  to  protection 
of  British  Birmingham. 

Pforzheim  is  surrounded  by  beautifully-wooded  heights, 
accessible  by  pleasant  walks,  up  and  down  which  lightly 
trip,  in  their  neat  dress  of  black  and  violet,  Black 
Forest  peasant  girls,  balancing  on  their  heads,  in  baskets, 
heavy  loads  of  produce  which  they  carry  to  and  from 
market.  This  mode  of  carrying  is  unquestionably  con- 
ducive— as  our  gymnastic  masters  have  found  out — to  a 
graceful  and  erect  bearing.  But  unfortunately,  when 
habitually  practised,  it  is  also  often  productive  of  goitre. 
That  form  of  disease  seems  very  prevalent  here.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  near  mountains  stands  an  iron 
gazebo,  which  affords  a  rather  extensive  view.  Another 
favourite  sight  is  the  rocky  reservoir  in  the  Grossel- 
thal,  which  supplies  the  town  with  water.  In  its  way 
it  is  unique.  Two  masoned  drifts  are  carried,  in 
different  directions,  deep  into  the  rock.  The  water 
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rushes  out,  clear   as   crystal    and    cold    as    ice,   in   rare 
abundance. 

The  principal  features,  pictorially,  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  the  three  river  valleys  radiating  from 
Pforzheim.  The  largest  of  the  three  rivers  is  the  Enz, 
which  comes  down  from  Wildbad,  passing  on  its.  way 
the  pretty  little  town  of  Neuenbiirg,  almost  entirely 
encircled  by  a  picturesque  valley — a  town  to  the  new- 
comer typically  characteristic  of  the  Forest.  You  see  here 
in  close  combination  the  two  great  mainstays  of  Black 
Forest  wealth — agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  small 
places  their  union  seems  to  help  both.  To  the  mechanic, 
who  employs  his  spare  time  on  his  plot,  that  plot  repre- 
sents more  than  its  strictly  agricultural  value.  Conversely, 
the  man  who  grows  his  own  corn  and  vegetables  can 
afford  to  put  up  with  moderate  wages.  A  curious  sight 
at  Neuenbiirg,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Forest,  where  land 
is  much  subdivided — it  is  a  standing  feature  in  most 
mountain  towns  and  villages  in  Wurtemberg  or  near  the 
Wurtemberg  border — are  the  minute  little  sheds  built 
up  in  the  meadows  like  so  many  tents  pitched  in  a 
camp.  The  silvery  sheen  of  their  grey  timber  boards 
helps  to  light  up  the  landscape.  They  are  haysheds — 
each  taking  in  the  produce  of  a  small  plot.  Of  course 
this  involves  waste.  One  large  shed  would  be  cheaper 
in  the  end.  Open  stacks  would  never  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  local  cultivator.  And,  after  all,  the  latter 
is  not  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of  a  shed  for  the  benefit 
of  having  his  own  little  property  and  its  produce  safe 
under  roof  and  lock. 

The  Enz  just  outside  Pforzheim  takes  in  the  Nagold, 
which  in  its  turn  is  a  little  higher  up  joined  by  the 
Wiirm.  The  confluence  of  the  two  principal  rivers 
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makes  a  strikingly  pretty  picture.  In  the  charming  valley 
of  the  Wiirm,  along  which  there  is  a  delightfully  shady 
walk,  lies  Weil  der  Stadt,  the  birth-place  of  Keppler, 
the  astronomer,  and  of  Gall,  the  phrenologist.  The 
river  Nagold  has  greater  pretensions  to  notice.  It 
extends  eastwards  as  far  as  Hochdorf,  and  parallel  with 
it  runs  the  railway  communicating  directly  with  Con- 
stance, and  by  a  branch  line  with  Freudenstadt.  On  its 
bank — about  fifteen  miles  up  river,  beyond  the  pretty 
point  of  Weissenstein,  with  its  three  ruined  castles,  of 
which  one  is  worth  inspecting — are  the  interesting  ruins 
of  Hirsau,  one  of  the  very  few  old  monastic  buildings 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  to  be  seen,  in 
this  instance,  with  at  any  rate  all  its  outline  preserved. 
The  Monasterium  Hirsaugiense  was  in  its  day  a  most 
important  and  influential  establishment.  It  was  of  very 
old  foundation.  It  is  said  that  as  early  as  645  a  chapel 
was  erected  on  this  site,  dedicated  to  S.  Nazarius.  But 
there  was  no  monastery  till  830,  when  the  Benedictines 
established  themselves  at  Hirsau,  bringing  with  them  the 
sacred  relics  of  S.  Aurelius.  The  selection  of  the  spot 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  attributed  to  the  acumen  of  a 
legendary  stag  (hirsch,  hence  Hirschau  or  Hirsau), 
which  still  figures  in  the  local  coat  of  arms,  with  an 
abbot's  staff  tumbling  about  between  its  feet.  Of  the 
original  monastery  very  little  now  remains,  though  there 
are  a  few  stones  left.  In  its  place  the  new  and  very 
much  larger  one  was  built  between  1059  and  1071,  by 
the  lords  of  the  district,  the  Counts  of  Calw,  who  were 
great  landowners  here,  and  from  whom  is  said  to  have 
been  descended  the  rather  priest-ridden  Emperor  Henry 
III.,  and  his  son,  the  vanquished  of  Canossa,  Henry  IV., 
of  whose  humiliation  Prince  Bismarck  has  helped  to 
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keep  the  world  mindful.  Henry  the  Third's  mother  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Countess  Calw,  and  he  himself 
was  born  at  Hirsau.  One  of  the  first  abbots  of  Hirsau 
was  S.  William,  who  died  in  1091,  and  is  reported  to 
have  been  as  saintly  as  he  was  learned. 

Like  most  sacred  buildings  in  the  Black  Forest,  the 
Abbey  of  Hirsau  has  to  thank  for  its  destruction,  not 
infuriated  peasants  or  iconoclastic  reformers,  but  the 
armies  of  the  faithful  "  eldest  son  of  the  Church/'  It 
was  indeed  an  abbey  no  longer  when  the  French  General 
Melac,  in  1692,  whose  advent  betokened  "  red  ruin  and 
the  breaking  up  of  laws/'  battered  down  its  venerable 
walls.  (The  French  have  left  a  deplorable  record  in 
these  parts  of  their  "  civilized  "  warfare.  South  Ger- 
man historians  write  of  them  much  as  our  Saxon 
Chronicle  wrote  of  the  Danes : — "  Everywhere  they 
plundered  and  burnt,  as  their  custom  is/')  The  Abbey 
had  been  more  or  less  partially  secularized  in  1558,  and 
converted — partly  into  a  palace  for  the  Dukes  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  partly  into  a  monastic  school,  or,  as  we  should  call 
it,  a  theological  college,  of  some  repute.  Melac  fortu- 
nately left  enough  of  the  fine  old  red  sandstone  structure 
to  enable  one  to  form  in  the  present  day  an  idea  of  the 
extension  and  magnificence  of  the  Abbey  in  former 
times.  One  may  still  trace  the  ground  plan  of  the  build- 
ings, and  admire  the  architecture  of  part  of  the  church 
and  of  the  cloisters.  Of  the  latter  a  good  deal  is 
preserved.  This  is,  in  the  Black  Forest,  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  buildings  covered  a  considerable 
breadth  of  ground.  The  church  was,  next  to  the 
cathedral  of  Ulm,  the  largest  in  all  Swabia.  Its  oldest 
portion  is  built  in  Romanesque  style.  There  are  two 
towers  at  the  west  entrance,  built  in  six  stories,  and 
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decorated  with  fine  symbolical  sculptures.  They  both 
measured  ninety  feet  in  height.  One  at  present  remains. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  were  a  cluster  of 
chapels,  one  commemorating  the  "  giant"  Erkinger,  a 
partly  historical  character,  and  once  lord  of  a  neighbour- 
ing domain.  The  Lady  Chapel,  built  in  1508,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  must  have  been  very  fine.  It  is  now  being 
restored — by  this  time  it  is  probably  in  use — as  parish 
church.  Above  it  is  the  old  Abbey  Library — stripped 
of  books,  but  not  bare  of  shelves  and  cupboards,  on  and 
inside  which  are  preserved  a  really  valuable  collection  of 
sculptured  ornaments,  most  of  them  of  very  pure  design, 
which  being  accessible  for  study,  attract  every  year  a 
large  number  of  artists  who  come  to  copy  them.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  block  stands  the  abbots'  palace, 
which  was  after  the  secularization  appropriated  by  the 
Dukes  of  Wurtemberg,  and  on  which  Uhland  has  written 
some  clever  verses.  The  great  hall  is  roofless.  But  a 
high-stemmed  elm,  springing  up  from  the  vaults  below, 
has  spread  its  crown  of  leaves  over  it.  To  this  Uhland 
refers,  and  says  that  like  this  elm  tree  struggling  for 
light  from  the  depth  below,  even  so  from  the  dark  cells 
of  a  cloister  did  the  Augustinian  Luther  successfully  strive 
for  the  light  of  truth.  One  may  well  stop  on  one's  course — 
Hirsau  is  a  railway  station — to  view  the  ruins.  An  hour 
or  two  devoted  to  them  are  not  misbestowed. 

In  the  village  there  is,  among  other  small  manufac- 
tories— scarcely  any  village  is  without  these  in  the 
Forest — an  establishment  for  making  tin  spoons,  which 
is  a  distinctively  local  trade.  This  curious  industry  is 
an  offshoot  originally  from  the  manufacture  of  glass — - 
which  was  established  in  the  Black  Forest  in  1683 — and 
is  really  an  importation  from  Saxony.  The  glass  trade 
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was  carried  on  in  those  early  days  wholly  by  itinerant 
dealers,  who  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide  for  a 
market.  Some  of  these,  about  1720  or  1730,  brought 
home  with  them  from  Saxony  spoons  made  of  wood. 
People  were  badly  off  in  those  days  for  spoons.  Silver 
spoons  were  a  luxury  indeed,  and  within  reach  only  of 
the  most  wealthy.  Even  spoons  made  of  horn — like  the 
old  Scotch  "  munns  " — were  reckoned  costly  for  ordinary 
use  and  beyond  the  means  of  the  general  public.  So 
spoons  were  made  of  wood.  Then  an  ingenious  Saxon 
— Saxony  (alone,  I  believe,  of  European  countries) 
shares  with  us  the  possession  of  known  tin  mines-^- 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  utilizing  tin  for  the  purpose.  About 
1740  it  occurred  to  some  enterprising  glass-blowers  at 
Triberg  that  they  might  as  well  make  their  own  tin  spoons 
as  import  them  from  Saxony.  They  began  by  making 
only  the  scoops  or  bowls  of  tin,  fitting  these  to  wooden 
handles.  In  course  of  time  they  learnt  how  to  make  the 
entire  implement  of  metal,  and  so  drove  the  Saxons  out 
of  the  market.  A  guild  was  formed,  and  to  the  present 
day  tin  spoons — which  are  an  article  largely  used  in 
every  German  household — remain  a  speciality  of  Black 
Forest  manufactures,  and  the  trade  employs  a  consider* 
able  number  of  hands. 

The  little  town  of  Calw,  lying  three  miles  higher  up 
the  river — the  reputed  birth-place  of  Pope  Victor  II. — - 
cannot  claim  the  same  archaeological  interest  as  Hirsau, 
though  it  is  perhaps  equally  interesting  in  its  own  way. 
In  bygone  ages  it  was  known  as  the  leading  feudal 
stronghold  of  the  district.  In  aftertime  it  became  a 
local  leader  in  manufactures.  Cloth-weaving  found  here 
its  first  home  in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  since  1540 
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Calw  has  been  specifically  identified  with  that  industry. 
In  1650  its  cloth-weavers  secured  a  practical  monopoly, 
which  they  managed  to  maintain  till  1797.  This  trade 
was  altogether  of  an  old-world  character.  It  was  carried 
on  by  a  trading  company  who  worked  their  market 
entirely  by  the  agency  of  hawkers,  or  "  ganglers,"  as 
they  are  here  called.  These  fixed  the  prices  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market — the 
distinct  understanding  with  the  manufacturers  being  that 
they  should  not  sell  to  anyone  else,  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  "  ganglers "  undertook  to  buy  from  no 
other  sources.  It  seems  strange  now  that  a  trade  built 
up  on  such  artificial  foundations  should  have  obtained 
the  sway  which  it  did.  But  Calw  goods  went  far  into 
both  Austria  and  Italy.  The  manufacture  was  much  im- 
proved towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an 
Italian  named  Crollalonga,  who  associated  himself  with 
the  guild.  But  in  1797  the  Governments  of  Austria  and 
Italy,  resenting  the  monopoly  in  their  dominions,  broke 
it  down  by  a  system  of  prohibitory  customs  regulations. 
The  company  did  not  outlive  this  shock,  but  the  trade 
continues  to  be  carried  on.  Like  Hirsau,  Calw  was 
destroyed  by  Melac.  But  it  was  speedily  rebuilt. 

Above  Calw  the  river  Nagold  pursues  a  perpetually 
winding  course,  which  leads  it  through  extremely 
picturesque  country.  The  scenery  is  made  up  of  rich, 
green  meadows,  luxuriant  forests  and  craggy  rocks.  In 
this  inviting  country  lie,  among  other  places,  the  dwarf 
town  of  Zavelstein,  the  smallest  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  with  a  population  of  only  307 — -the  water- 
ing-place of  Teinach — and  the  very  picturesque  town 
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of  Wildberg,  situated  in  a  high  position  at  a  point  where 
the  hills  seem  entirely  to  surround  the  little  place  and 
leave  no  outlet  for  the  river.  The  architecture  in  these 
little  towns  differs  materially  from  what  one  sees  else- 
where in  the  Forest.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
is  the  prevalence  of  old-German  gable  towers,  looking  re- 
markably quaint  and  archaic.  Eventually  the  Nagold 
loses  itself  among  the  fir  forests  of  the  high  country. 


CHAPTER     III. 

WILDBAD. 

IN  the  valley  of  the  Enz,  directly  connected  with 
Pforzheim  by  a  short  railroad,  lies  the  watering-place 
of  Wildbad,  to  which  every  year  a  host  of  rheumatic  and 
gouty  wend  their  steps.  So  far  as  climate  and  situation 
go,  there  is  not  a  pleasanter  health-resort.  "  The  Wild 
Bath,"  it  used  to  be,  as  our  ancestors  spoke  of  "  the  " 
Bath.  Involuntarily,  as  one  mentions  the  place,  the 
name  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  recurs  to  one's  memory. 
Every  summer,  while  his  life  lasted,  saw  the  Russian 
Chancellor  come  hither  for  relief  from  that  fashionable 
complaint  which  seems  to  plague  Ministers  even  more 
than  humble  folk.  And  no  doubt  in  modern  times  the 
Prince  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  making  of  the 
place — whose  waters,  by  the  way,  are  said  to  be  really 
exceedingly  efficacious.  It  is  well  for  Wildbad  that 
they  are  so.  For  barring  curative  efficacy  and  charm- 
ingly fine  and  fresh  country,  the  place  has  little  to  offer  to 
visitors — unless  it  be  tolerably  high  prices.  Evidently 
the  Russian  rouble  has  done  its  work  in  habituating 
innkeepers  to  a  princely  tariff.  There  is  no  casino, 
there  are  no  plays,  no  petits  chevaux.  There  is  a  band, 
of  course,  and  a  curhaus,  and  there  are  concerts  and 
table-d'hotes.  But  patients  accustomed  to  diversion 
and  entertainments  are  heard  to  complain  of  dulness. 
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However,  there  is  beautiful  nature  to  make  up  for  this 
defect.  Anything  fresher,  leafier,  shadier  than  Wildbad 
one  cannot  possibly  imagine.  The  river  is  rendered 
beautiful  by  the  rockwork  and  the  wonderfully  luxuriant 
trees  enclosing  it.  There  are  splendid  hills  on  either 
side.  Between  these  the  Nagold  splashes  and  foams 
along — tumbling,  dancing,  spurting  over  its  rocky  bed 
with  never-slackening  impetuosity.  One  wonders  how 
so  violent  and  so  rock-impeded  a  stream  can  be  made 
the  carrier  of  rafts  and  big  stems.  Yet  somehow  it 
manages  to  float  them  down  expeditiously  enough.  And 
by  way  of  introducing  at  any  rate  one  little  exciting 
amusement,  visitors  every  now  and  then  take  their 
passage  on  a  raft.  It  is  rather  a  dangerous  proceeding 
here,  where  there  is  more  bumping  than  smooth  progress. 
One  poor  Englishman  got  very  much  laughed  at,  while  I 
was  at  Wildbad  last  year,  for  having  navigated  down 
provided,  with  due  caution,  with  a  spare  pair  of  socks. 
After  the  general  wetting  which  he  underwent  his  socks 
proved  of  little  use.  The  quantity  of  timber  floated  down 
these  rivers  is  considerable.  There  is  a  wealth  of  it, 
manifestly,  all  around.  Somehow  there  is  a  look  of 
bigness  about  the  Wurtemberg  forests  which  one  does 
not  notice  to  the  same  extent  in  Baden.  The  reason 
is,  that  in  Wurtemberg  the  forests  are  less  broken  up — 
in  two  ways.  The  areas  are  generally  larger,  and, 
moreover,  the  surface  is  less  broken  by  hill  and  dale. 
The  outline  of  the  soil  seems  to  move  in  larger  curves. 
In  any  case  one  is  here  more  strongly  impressed  with 
the  mass  of  forest. 

Wildbad  is  an  old  watering-place.  Its  spring  was,  as 
the  legend  affirms,  originally  discovered  by  a  wild  boar 
which  was  espied  bathing  its  wounded  limbs  in  the  warm 
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waters,  evidently  much  to  its  own  relief.  That  human 
wild  boar — Count  Eberhard — the  fierce  and  quarrelsome 
Duke  of  Swabia,  who  was  perpetually  squabbling  and 
fighting,  either  with  his  nobles  or  with  his  towns — used 
the  spring — situated  in  his  own  dominions — for  the  same 
purpose,  when  old  age  and  frequent  exposure,  in  hunting 
and  fighting,  had  made  his  tough  limbs  stiff  with  rheu- 
matism. Many  a  tale  is  told  of  him  at  Wildbad,  for 
of  many  of  his  exploits  the  neighbourhood  was  the  scene. 
Here,  more  particularly,  it  happened  that  he  was  all  but 
caught  by  his  allied  foes — the  mutinous  nobles  who 
significantly  called  themselves  "  die  Schlegler  " — and 
who  under  their  old  leader,  Count  Eberhard's  most 
determined  opponent,  Count  Wolf  of  Eberstein,  came 
up  from  the  valley  of  the  Murg  to  surprise  and  seize 
him.  They  nearly  succeeded.  He  was  actually  in  the 
bath  when  a  faithful  shepherd  brought  him  the  alarming 
news.  There  was  no  escape  possible  except  by  the 
help  offered  by  the  shepherd,  who  resolutely  lifted  the 
old  Count  upon  his  back  and  by  secret  paths  carried  him 
up  the  steep  mountain  side  and  across  to  his  castle  of 
Zavelstein.  An  alto-relievo  over  the  spring  commemo- 
rates this  adventure,  to  which  Uhland  has  done  justice 
in  popular  verse. 

The  valley  of  the  Murg  being  near  Wildbad,  it  is  not 
a  bad  plan  to  walk  across  to  Gernsbach.  This  walk 
takes  one  through  magnificent  forest  and  over  some 
beautiful  heights.  The  nearest  road  is  across  the  Dobel, 
but  much  the  pleasantest  is  that  leading  by  the  Wildsee, 
Kaltenbronn,  and  the  Hohloh.  This  road  also  has  the 
advantage  of  being  easy  to  find — which  is  rather  an  ex- 
ceptional merit  on  the  border  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden — 
whose  common  frontier  in  this  neighbourhood  frequently 
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crosses  one's  path,  in  its  serpentine  course  marked  by 
black-and-red  and  red-and-yellow  boundary  posts.  These 
political  divisions  have  lost  all  practical  significance 
since  Swabian  stag  and  Zahringen  lion  have  lain  down 
together  amicably  under  the  wing  of  the  northern  eagle. 
There  is  no  barrier  any  longer  either  of  customs  or  police. 
But  some  little  distinctions  have  survived.  Among  other 
things,  each  State  has  its  own  Black  Forest  Association. 
These  bodies  work  well  each  in  its  own  domain,  setting 
up  guide-posts  and  volunteering  directions.  But  where 
their  territories  meet,  everybody's  duty  now  and  again 
becomes  nobody's  duty,  and  the  traveller  is  left  helpless. 
On  the  travelled  paths  around  Wildbad,  however,  neglect 
is  out  of  the  question.  Once  you  start  on  the  "  Blocher- 
weg"  you  are  pretty  safe  to  find  your  way  through  the 
"  Wolfschlucht,"  past  the  "  Wendensteine  "  —  which 
may  possibly  commemorate  a  past  Slav  incursion — past 
the  "  Soldatenbrumen  "  and  the  "  Lowenbriickle,"  and 
so  on  to  the  Baden  border.  All  this  is  delightful  walking, 
and  gives  the  traveller  some  insight  into  the  Wurtem- 
berg  system  of  forestry,  which  it  is  a  pity  that  one  cannot 
see  transplanted  to  some  bleak  heights  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Across  the  frontier  there  are  frequent  boundary 
stones  marked  with  curious  hieroglyphics,  the  meaning 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  divine,  though  the  object  is 
plain.  There  is  more  mystery  about  some  larger  stones, 
set  up  along  the  roads  around  Wildbad — and  some  other 
watering-places — marked  with  a  huge  black  or  red  T. 
These,  I  may  explain,  are  "  Schweninger  stones  " — stones, 
that  is,  set  up  under  the  directions  of  Dr.  Schweninger, 
Prince  Bismarck's  own  pet  physician,  who  has  invented 
a  new  reducing  treatment,  by  which  the  great  Chancellor 
keeps  his  growing  circumference  within  something  like 
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bounds.  The  treatment,  as  I  understand,  consists  chiefly 
in  regimen,  abstention  from  drinking  with,  or  shortly 
before  or  after,  food,  and  regulated  exercise.  The 
Chancellor's  submission  to  this  treatment  has  made  it 
violently  popular  among  German  patriots,  hundreds  of 
whom  now  do  their  "  Schweninger  "  religiously  with  a 
double  sense  of  satisfaction.  And  even  those  who  do 
not,  observing  these  T  stones  [put  up  to  tell  patients 
how  far  they  ought  to  walk  in  the  several  phases  of  their 
"cure  "],  think,  as  they  pass  them,  of  their  great  Chan- 
cellor and  of  the  glories  of  1870,  and  thank  Providence 
for  the  blessing. 

Some  little  distance  beyond  the  Baden  frontier  lie, 
close  together,  the  weird-looking  waters  of  the  Wildsee 
and  the  Hornsee.  They  afford  a  curious  picture.  Enclosed 
by  a  peat  moss,  on  which  grow  stunted  Scotch  firs,  and 
rushes  and  cottongrass,  amid  bleak  surroundings,  they 
look  as  if  a  dead  blight  had  fallen  upon  them.  There  is 
a  remarkable  stillness  all  around.  A  few  waterfowl  may 
be  seen  flitting  timidly  from  tuft  to  tuft.  Otherwise 
there  seems  absolutely  no  life  in  the  scene.  All  appears 
dead  and  unearthly.  The  spot  might  be  enchanted 
ground,  and  a  ghost  or  watersprite  rising  up  from  the 
water  and  stretching  out  shadowy  hands,  by  way  of 
greeting  or  of  warning,  would  be  a  natural  complement 
to  the  picture.  A  narrow  foothpath  leads  along  between 
the  two  sheets.  This  takes  you  straight  to  Kaltenbronn, 
the  rather  overpraised  shooting-box  of  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Baden.  It  is  a  plain  wooden  structure,  prettily 
enough  situated  in  the  dell,  amid  surrounding  dense 
forest.  There  is  capital  shooting  here.  Altogether — 
though  generally  speaking  in  the  Black  Forest  the 
shooting  has  been  sadly  spoilt  by  the  peasants  sport- 
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ing  over  their  own  little  patches  of  forest — here  on  the 
Wurtemberg  border,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Murg, 
where  the  forest  is  owned  in  large  areas  by  wealthy  pro- 
prietors, there  is  still  plenty  of  game — red  and  fallow 
•deer,  black  game,  and  above  all  things  capercailzie.  It 
is  to  shoot  capercailzie  that  the  Grand-Duke  repairs 
to  Kaltenbronn  regularly  every  spring.  And  I  am  told 
that  he  makes  good  bags.  The  gamekeeper's  house, 
<:lose  by  the  shooting-box,  does  duty  for  an  inn,  and  as 
the  drive  is  fine,  Kaltenbronn  has  become  a  favourite 
place  with  excursionists  from  Wildbad.  Very  little 
beyond,  but  considerably  higher,  and  across  another 
stretch  of  uncanny-looking  bare  peat  moss  with  some 
stagnant  water  in  it,  stands  the  wooden  tower  of  the 
Hohloh,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  view 
of  the  bright  valley  of  the  Murg  and  the  heights  be- 
yond. The  valley  of  the  Murg  is  best  seen  from  this 
point.  For  other  views  there  are  better  heights.  A 
pleasant  descent  brings  you  down  to  Reichenthal,  a 
picturesque  little  village  nestling  between  high  hills  in  a 
pretty  glen. 

At  Reichenthal  it  was  my  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
•"  holiday  colony  "  of  girls  from  Carlsruhe.  I  was  glad* 
J  must  confess,  to  see  and  learn  something  about  what 
has  in  Germany  become  a  very  popular  institution. 
Every  year  the  wealthier  classes  send  as  many  poor  but 
well-conducted  children  as  the  funds  subscribed  will 
provide  for,  for  a  holiday  of  four  or  five  weeks  into  the 
•country.  The  arrangements  are  probably  particularly 
good  in  Baden,  because  in  so  small  a  country  they  are 
best  kept  under  efficient  control.  The  Grand-Duchess, 
who  has  proved  as  devoted  a  mother  to  her  subjects  as 
she  is  known  to  have  been  a  daughter  to  her  father, 
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William  I.,  takes  a  personal  and  very  active  interest 
in  the  work,  which  is  subjected  generally  to  the 
direction  of  a  leading  physician  of  Carlsruhe.  The 
children — sons  and  daughters  of  very  small  tradesmen 
and  mechanics — are  selected  according  to  their  want 
of  health,  the  most  delicate  being  given  the  pre- 
ference, and  grouped  accordingly — the  boys  by  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  a  master,  the  girls  the 
same,  under  a  mistress.  They  are  drawn  indiscriminately 
from  all  schools.  In  the  Black  Forest,  happily  for  them,  a 
little  money  will  go  a  long  way.  For  things  are  cheap,  and 
the  weather  is  more  dependable  than  here.  A  large  loft 
or  store-room,  such  as  is  easily  found  in  any  village 
house,  serves  as  dormitory,  the  sleeping  accommodation 
consisting  of  paillasses,  filled  with  straw  on  the  spot,, 
with  sheets  and  blankets  for  covering.  Meals  are  taken 
in  the  common  coffee-room,  the  children  doing  their 
own  waiting.  And  one  more  room  is  ample  for  day 
occupation.  The  innkeeper  contracts  for  "  doing  "  the 
children  during  their  stay,  according  to  an  accepted 
standard.  I  found  the  girls  at  their  midday  meal  at  the 
"  Auerhahn"  inn  at  Reichenthal,  and  certainly  they  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  food  set  before 
them.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  sickliest  lot,  but 
ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  bracing  Black  Forest  air  had 
made  them  all  look  rosy  and  strong.  And  I  was  pleased 
to  find  them  remarkably  well-behaved.  A  small  offering 
which  I  left  with  the  mistress  towards  the  defrayal  of 
waggon-hire  on  one  of  their  more  distant  expeditions — I 
was  surprised  to  learn  what  distances  they  walked — 
helped  to  win  me  the  little  women's  hearts.  Scarcely 
had  I  left  the  inn  but  three  of  them  came  scampering 
after  me,  volunteering,  with  their  mistress's  consent,  to 
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show  me  a  short  and  pleasant  cut  to  Gernsbach,  which 
otherwise  I  might  have  missed.  I  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  questioning  them.  Evidently  they  all 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  annual  "  out,"  and  looked  for- 
ward to  it  with  keen  pleasure.  They  are  always  allowed 
one  week  to  spend  with  their  parents  before  the  school 
reopens.  Laden  with  wild  flowers  which  their  little 
hands  had  gathered  for  me,  and  which,  though  a  burden, 
I  dared  not  refuse,  I  took  leave  of  my  young  guides, 
soon  to  reach  Gernsbach,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  in  one  of  the  finest  valleys  of  the  Black  Forest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   VALLEY   OF  THE    MURG. 

THE  valley  of  the  Murg,  which  may  be  loosely  said  to 
stretch  from  Freudenstadt  to  Rastatt,  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and — thanks  to  its  proximity  to  Baden- 
Baden — one  of  the  best-known  parts  of  the  Black 
Forest.  From  Freudenstadt  down  to  Forbach  the  river 
is,  strictly  speaking,  not  the  Murg  at  all,  but  the  For- 
bach. However,  structurally  the  valley  is  all  one,  and 
the  distinction  is  but  a  matter  of  names.  Rastatt — that 
imitation  Versailles  of  the  Baden-Baden  margraves  — 
used  formerly  to  be  washed  by  the  Rhine.  But  the 
great  river  has  deserted  it,  like  its  own  sovereigns,  who 
have  long  since  taken  up  their  residence  in  Carlsruhe, 
that  sleepiest  of  capitals.  With  them  has  departed 
that  uncanny  "  White  Lady/'  weird  harbinger  of 
death,  whose  possession  Rastatt  used  to  share  with 
Berlin.  Rastatt  has  been  a  fortress  since  the  days  of 
the  Romans.  Further  up  the  river  lies  Favorite,  the 
rococo  chateau  erected  by  the  Margravine  Sibyl,  the 
widow  of  the  doughty  prince  who  fought  the  Turks  in 
the  East,  and  was  hence  irreverently  christened  by  his 
subjects  "  der  Tiirkenlouis."  The  chateau  is  surrounded 
by  grounds  which  have  acquired  some  fame,  and  which 
contrast  strangely,  in  their  flowery  brightness,  with  the 
gauntly  severe  chapel  raised  in  their  midst,  in  which  the 
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same  Sibyl  did  voluntary  penance  for  her  murder  of 
Zoraide,  a  Turkish  damsel  whom  her  husband  had 
innocently  brought  home — as  Juan  took  Leila  under  his 
protection — but  whom  Sibyl's  jealousy  would  not  allow 
to  live.  The  scenery  here  is  pleasing,  but  by  no  means 
heroic.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  rise  the  spurs  of 
the  Black  Forest  mountains,  in  the  shape  of  a  sandstone 
ridge.  On  the  left  the  well-known  and  more  interesting 
heights  surrounding  Baden-Baden  are  visible.  The  rail- 
road which  runs  from  Rastatt  to  Gernsbach  (branching 
off  from  the  main  line)  is  quite  a  modern  innovation, 
and  a  decided  convenience.  At  Rothenfels  begins  the 
country  of  Black  Forest  legends.  Here  Knight  Keller 
of  Yburg  met  with  his  death,  in  consequence  of  engaging 
in  a  nocturnal  amour  with  a  pagan  sprite  rising  at  mid- 
night from  the  grave  of  a  buried  statue  of  Venus. 
"  Keller's  Bild "  marks  the  place  of  their  meeting, 
"  Keller's  Kreuz "  of  his  burial.  Half-a-mile's  walk 
brings  the  traveller  to  Ebersteinburg,  the  original  seat  of 
the  Eberstein  family,  with  whose  fame  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  rings.  They  were  great  nobles,  great 
knights,  and  great  adventurers,  these  Counts  of  Eber- 
stein. The  stories  of  their  feuds  with  neighbours,  their 
adventures  of  love  and  war — one  Eberstein  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor — fill  volumes.  Besieged  and 
besieging,  conquering  and  defeated,  the  fortunes  of  the 
line  changed  from  the  height  of  glory  to  the  depth  of 
humiliation.  By  such  a  wild  course  their  position  of 
independence  and  wealth  could  impossibly  be  main- 
tained, more  especially  when  accompanied  by  large  gifts 
to  religious  foundations.  So  about  1500  the  Ebersteins 
disappear  from  the  scene  as  independent  lords,  to  con- 
tinue their  existence  for  a  time  as  vassals  of  their 
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whilom  peers,  and  eventually  to  vanish  altogether. 
Ebersteinburg,  which  affords  a  beautiful  view,  not  only 
of  the  Black  Forest  but  of  the  Vosges,  of  the  plain  of  the 
Rhine,  and  of  more  northern  hills,  is  a  favourite  place  for 
excursions  both  from  Baden-Baden  and  from  Gernsbach. 
The  woods  around  are  magnificent.  The  ruins  them- 
selves are  well  worth  seeing.  This  is  the  Castle  in 
which  Emperor  Otto,  the  same  chief  who  greedily 
claimed  Denmark  as  "  good  Germany,"  casting  his  spear 
into  the  ocean  in  token  of  taking  possession,  besieged 
Count  Eberstein,  and  which  he  sought  to  carry  by  dis- 
honest craft.  Under  cover  of  an  armistice  which  he 
meant  to  violate,  he  invited  the  Count  to  a  tournament  at 
Spires,  instructing  his  soldiers  to  storm  the  castle  in  his 
absence.  The  Emperor's  daughter  betrayed  the  plot 
while  dancing  with  the  Count.  The  Emperor  accordingly 
found  himself  forestalled,  and  was  eventually  content  to 
make  up  the  quarrel  by  giving  the  Count  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  There  is  also  a  rather  touching  legend  of 
the  Odyssean  order  attaching  to  this  castle,  relating  to 
one  of  its  early  masters.  Count  Ulrich  of  Linzgau  went 
a  crusading,  and  not  returning  in  proper  time,  was  given 
up  as  dead.  Hosts  of  aspirants  for  the  hand  of  his 
wealthy  widow,  Wendelgardis,  at  once  flocked  to  Alt 
Eberstein  to  woo,  quite  after  the  insolent  manner  of  the 
wooers  of  Ithaca.  Wendelgardis,  thanks  to  Christian 
institutions,  had  an  escape  open  which  was  denied  to 
Penelope.  She  took  refuge  in  the  Convent  of  S. 
Wiborad  at  St.  Gaul,  paying  a  visit  every  year  to  her 
late  residence  in  order  to  assist  at  a  mass  for  the  rest  of 
her  husband's  soul.  Some  ten  years  had  passed  by 
when  on  such  an  occasion  she  was  impetuously  embraced 
by  an  old  beggarman.  The  knights  present  pushed  him 
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back,  but  the  countess  recognized  her  husband  even  in 
his  tattered  garments.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Gaul  readily 
released  her  from  her  vows,  and  the  couple  lived  a  happy 
old  age  together,  generally  commended  for  their  mutual 
fidelity.  Not  far  distant  from  the  castle  is  one  of  the 
numerous  German  Wolfschluchts — the  genuine  one-  is  in 
the  Saxon  Switzerland — a  dark  hollow,  rendered  excep- 
tionally gloomy  by  overhanging  trees.  There  is  water 
ever  flowing  or  trickling  here,  keeping  the  place  damp 
and  cool.  The  water  helps  to  set  off  the  red  sandstone, 
which  under  the  glaze  of  the  moisture  glistens  like 
marble.  AtHorden,  a  beautiful  point  on  the  river  bank, 
the  stream  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  rocks.  Some  Latin 
lines  record  the  first  making  of  the  road,  actually  forced 
from  the  rock,  in  1786: — 

Ex  rupe  fracta 
Haec  via  facta. 

In  1869,  when  the  railway  was  built,  the  following  in- 
scription was  added  : — 

Aetate  peracta 
Haec  ferrea  tracta. 

Gernsbach,  a  little  town  of  about  2,600  inhabitants,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  place  in  the  valley.  Above 
it,  a  short  distance  up  river,  rises  "  Neu  Eberstein,"  the 
later  seat  of  the  Counts  of  that  name,  and  now  a  most 
covetable  summer  lodge  of  the  Grand-Dukes  of  Baden. 
The  views  from  its  windows  are  magnificent,  more 
especially  that  pointing  up  the  valley.  In  the  courtyard 
is  to  be  seen  the  historic  coat  of  arms,  sung  in  popular 
verse,  of  the  Ebersteins — a  boar's  head — not  yet  accom- 
panied by  the  rose  which  was  added  by  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  one  count  loyally  delivered  the  rose  of  gold 
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conferred  upon  himself  on  "  Rose  Sunday  "  by  the  Pope. 
The  oil  paintings,  of  the  German  school,  and  undoubtedly 
old,  though  the  artist  is  unknown,  are  more  interesting 
than  beautiful.  The  castle  also  contains  a  good  collec- 
tion of  old  weapons  and  sets  of  armour.  It  was  built  in 
1272,  and  has  become  the  centre  of  many  legendary  tales, 
A  rock  is  shown,  known  as  the  Grafensprung  or  Husteinr 
from  which  Count  Wolf  of  Eberstein,  the  most  celebrated 
hero  of  his  race,  when  hopelessly  beset  by  his  implacable 
adversary,  Eberhard  of  Swabia,  is  supposed  to  have  leapt 
with  his  horse  into  the  river.  The  horse  perished  in 
the  feat ;  but  the  Count  got  down  safe  and  managed 
successfully  to  escape  by  swimming.  At  the  foot  of  the 
rock  stands  a  little  chapel  known  as  the  "Klingelcapelle." 
Here,  under  the  shadow  of  an  oak  which  might  in  its 
younger  days  have  witnessed  Druidical  worship,  dwelt  a 
pious  hermit,  who  was  one  day  tempted,  like  S.  Anthony, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  seductively  beautiful  lady.  He 
might  have  scented  mischief  when  the  lady,  before 
entering,  stipulated,  like  a  modern  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
that  the  crucifix  standing  on  the  altar  should  be  removed. 
However,  Homer  was  for  once  found  nodding.  The 
hermit  was  about  to  comply,  when  a  silver  bell  tinkling 
from  the  oak  opportunely  reminded  him  of  his  duty,  and 
at  the  same  time  removed  the  object  of  temptation  by 
frightening  the  lady  away.  Gratitude  to  Heaven  impelled 
him  to  erect  a  chapel,  which,  having  become  sorely  dilapi- 
dated, was  in  1852  replaced,  by  order  of  Grand-Duke 
Leopold,  by  the  present  structure. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Eberstein  grow  the  dark 
grapes  from  which  is  prepared  a  rather  famous  wine, 
called  Eberblut  from  the  locality — and  which  is  incom- 
parably superior  to  its  semi-namesake,  the  Drachen- 
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blut  of  the  Drachenfels.  This  vineyard  makes  Eberstein 
a  rather  valuable  possession,  apart  from  its  charming 
situation.  The  Grand-Duke  accordingly  keeps  a  steward 
here,  who  fills  a  rather  important  post  in  administering 
the  property,  which  includes  a  station  for  the  artificial 
breeding  of  fish  not  very  far  off.  There  was  one  steward, 
in  olden  days,  noted  far  and  wide  for  his  harshness  and 
oppression.  He  was  brought  to  book  for  this,  as  the 
legend  tells,  by  a  good  fairy  having  her  home  in  the 
Rockert  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
[Rockert  is  supposed  to  be  a  name  of  Celtic  derivation.} 
This  fairy  played  the  Robin  Goodfellow  to  the  people 
in  the  valley.  Accordingly,  when  the  steward,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  course  of  cruelty,  had  driven  an 
honest  couple  of  his  master's  serfs  into  their  graves  by 
oppression,  and  capped  this  proceeding  by  mockingly 
ordering  their  daughter,  as  the  price  of  his  permission  for 
her  to  marry,  to  make  him  a  peculiar  kind  of  shirt — sup- 
posed to  be  proof  against  sword  thrusts — and  herself  a 
bridal  gown,  of  thread  spun  from  the  nettles  growing 
on  her  parents'  graves,  the  '*  Rockert  fairy  "  felt  called 
upon  to  interfere.  By  her  help  the  girl  accomplished 
the  task  in  one  night.  But  on  donning  his  "  nothhemd  " 
— the  shirt  in  question — the  steward  to  his  dismay  found 
it  a  very  shirt  of  Nessus,  which  clung  to  his  body  and 
burnt  him  to  death.  There  is  a  steward  in  the  castle  at 
present  of  a  very  different  type,  whose  marriage  to  the 
sister-in-law  of  mine  host  of  the  "  Bath"  created  not  a 
little  commotion  and  evoked  corresponding  sympathy 
when  I  was  at  Gernsbach  last  summer.  What  with  speak- 
ing and  feasting,  and  bridesmaids  and  wedding  guests, 
mine  host  himself  scrupulously  supervising  all  the 
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arrangements,  the  Bath  Hotel  was  a  sight  indeed  on  the 
festal  day. 

Gernsbach  is  a  pretty  village,  very  romantically  situated 
on   the    Murg   at   one   of    its    most   picturesque    points, 
where  it  divides  into  two  arms,  and  has  accordingly  to 
be    spanned    by    two    bridges.       Its    Roman    Catholic 
Church,  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  of  the  two 
rival  houses  of  worship,  lies  high  above  the  village  on  a 
projecting  rock.     The  Lutheran  Church  occupies  a  less 
conspicuous   site  lower    down.      The   latter  building  is 
archaeologically    interesting,    as    possessing    an    ancient 
sacramental    shrine    of    sandstone.      The   tombs   of    the 
Eberstein  family  seem  pretty  impartially  divided  between 
the  two  churches.     Gernsbach  owes  its  local  importance, 
as  the  capital,  so  to  speak,  of  the  valley,  to  the  advantages 
of  its  position,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  become  the  seat, 
not  only  of  a  law  court  and  some  administrative  boards, 
but  also  of  the  important  corporation  of  Murg  timber 
merchants.      Of   the    importance    of   the   Black    Forest 
timber  trade  I  have  already  spoken  briefly  in  my  intro- 
ductory remarks.     Among  Black  Forest  timber-men  the 
Murg  "  shippers,"   as  they   are  called,  are  out  and  out 
the    largest    and    most    influential    association.       They 
possess  some  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  woodland  of  their 
own,   mostly   in    their    own   valley.     These    forests    are 
extremely  well  cultivated.     The  river  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  features  of  the  valley.     It  is  wide  at  Gerns- 
bach, therefore  convenient  for  ranging  rafts,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  any  stoppage  lower  down.     In  winter,  of 
course,  it  is  full.     Even  in  summer,  though  there  is  not 
sufficient  water  for  floating,  the  bed  is  kept  fairly  filled, 
the  waves  rippling  and  dancing  down    over  the  broad 
layer  of   granite  stones  with  delightful  and   unceasing 
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vivacity.  There  is  plenty  of  trout  in  this  stream,  but  it 
is  no  longer  to  be  had — as  in  my  young  days — as  an 
item  included  ad  libitum  in  a  thirty-six  kreuzer  menu. 
Trades  and  manufactures  are  well  represented  on  the 
spot,  more  especially  by  sawmills — which  are  here  a 
familiar  sight,  lining  the  river-sides  all  up  and  down  the 
Murg,  and  keeping  themselves  in  evidence  by  a  concert 
of  grating,  and  rasping,  and  shrieking  such  as  would 
under  any  other  circumstances  be  judged  a  decided 
nuisance.  But  in  a  fine  mountain  valley  all  is  tolerable. 
Moreover  there  are  some  considerable  paper  mills  — 
turning  out  packing  paper  and  millboards,  all  made  of 
wood  pulp.  To  gauge  the  extent  of  this  modern  trade 
in  products  of  wood  pulp,  which  has  proved  something 
like  a  California  to  the  Black  Forest,  one  need  but  watch 
the  big  waggons  laden  with  goods  of  that  kind,  rumbling 
along  the  highroad.  Round  millboards  for  packing  seem 
a  specially  favourite  article.  A  cognate  local  industry 
calling  for  mention  is  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  very 
cheap  large-scale  maps  —  of  Germany,  of  parts  of 
Germany,  and  of  Europe — all  made  of  wood-pulp  and 
intended  for  use  as  didactic  wall  paper.  You  see  these 
maps,  unquestionably  valuable  mediums  of  instruction, 
posted  up  on  walls  all  over  the  Grand-Duchy,  more  espe- 
cially in  schoolrooms  and  railway  stations. 

As  one  walks  through  villages  like  Gernsbach  one 
cannot  help  being  struck,  as  a  new-comer,  with  the 
evidences  of  most  grandmotherly  government  carried 
into  small  details,  apparent  in  the  official  notices  exhibited 
in  every  baker's  shop,  stating  the  approved  prices  of  the 
day  for  millers'  and  bakers'  wares. 

The  Murg  valley  proper  shows  very  little  either  of 
Black  Forest  dress  or  Black  Forest  architecture.  Both 
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appear  to  have  been  crowded  out  by  contact  with  the 
larger  world.  They  are  both,  however,  to  be  found 
in  the  side-valleys.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  studied  in  something  like  perfection 
the  petite  culture  in  agriculture.  It  is  a  curious 
sight,  and  most  striking  to  the  eye,  this  minute  sub- 
division of  land  into  small  strips,  following  here  the 
lines  of  the  mountains,  high  and  low,  making  a  scene 
like  a  patchwork  quilt.  The  soil  varies  considerably, 
and  is  probably  at  no  point  of  the  best.  But  the  people 
take  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble  in  cultivating  it  and 
extorting  from  it  double  and  treble  crops.  No  one 
passing  can  fail  to  admire  the  persevering  toil  given  by 
the  local  people  to  the  care  of  their  little  plots,  how  they 
carry  manure,  mould,  whatever  is  needed,  long  distances, 
up  and  down  steep  inclines,  how  they  dig  and  subsoil, 
hoe,  weed,  as  if  to  compel  fertility.  And  the  variety  of 
their  culture  contrasts  strangely  with  our  own  monotony. 
They  are  ever  careful  to  pick  out  the  best  paying  crops. 
By  dint  of  labour  they  make  the  soil  bear  double  harvests. 
For  instance,  where  they  raise  a  crop  of  rape  (for  seed) 
they  sow  carrots  with  it,  which  grow  freely  after  the  rape 
is  carried.  To  do  this,  constant  weeding  and  hoeing 
is  indispensable.  But  the  prize  is  well  worth  the  toil. 
A  very  favourite  crop  is  hemp,  which  is  much  used  for 
spinning,  in  the  absence  of  flax,  wrhich  is  little  grown. 
Tobacco  and  hops  are  rarely  seen  here.  To  witness 
this  small  husbandry  carried  to  such  a  point  may  in 
itself  be  thought  worth  a  visit  to  the  Black  Forest. 

Gernsbach  makes  a  convenient  centre  for  exploring  a 
neighbourhood  rich  in  noteworthy  points.  There  are, 
first,  the  Baden  hills,  green  and  fresh  as  a  garden,  with 
capital  roads  and  footpaths,  and  no  lack  of  guide-posts. 
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In  summer  time  they  swarm  with  women  and  children 
gathering  berries  of  every  description,  which  these 
woods  produce,  generally  speaking,  in  great  abundance. 
The  people  complain  that  they  can  make  little  by  their 
labour.  But  according  to  the  figures  which  they  them- 
selves supplied  me  with,  they  must  earn  a  very  fair 
living.  It  is  true,  many  of  them  walk  miles  and  miles  to 
reach  the  best  gathering  grounds. 

Mount  Mercurius,  with  its  splendid  panoramic  view* 
is  well  worth  the  rather  stiff  but  enjoyable  climb.  Its 
regularly  conical  shape,  combined  with  a  very  fair 
height,  makes  it  easily  recognizable  all  round.  The 
ascent  leads  through  the  greenest  of  woods.  The  hill 
has,  of  course,  its  own  gnomes  and  sprites,  and  its  own 
peculiar  store  of  legends.  One  of  the  latter,  having  for 
its  heroine  a  beautiful  Moorish  princess,  Rosaura,  is  just 
a  little  pathetic.  It  is,  briefly,  a  tale  of  lovers — a 
Christian  knight  and  a  Moorish  maiden  —  forcibly 
separated  by  powerful  friends,  but  yet  remaining  true 
to  one  another.  In  advanced  age  they  meet  again,  after 
many  trials  and  varied  experiences.  Legends  grow 
plentiful  in  this  silvan  corona  of  Baden-Baden.  But 
many  of  these  tales  do  not  really  concern  the  Black 
Forest.  The  town  itself,  fashionable  Vanity  Fair  that 
it  has  long  grown  to  be,  must  in  any  case  rank  as  a 
locality  by  itself.  Amid  palatial  dwellings,  and  churches 
glittering  with  gold,  and  in  streets  trodden  by  people 
in  the  daintiest  of  Parisian  toilettes,  it  is  idle  to  think 
or  talk  of  Forest  scenes  and  Forest  history.  Baden- 
Baden  is  about  the  nearest  approach  to  a  small  scale 
Paris  which  Germany  has  to  show.  It  used  to  be  a 
Parisian  outpost,  French  in  dress,  in  speech,  in  habits. 
And  it  has  of  late  changed  its  allegiance  rather 
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than    its  character.     Its  surroundings,    indeed,    are    en- 
chanting. 

A  short  descent  from  Mount  Mercurius  brings  one  to 
a  point  where  two  rock  "  pulpits,"  appropriated  severally 
to  the  devil  and  to  some  good  angel,  directly  face  one 
another.  The  angel's  pulpit  affords  the  finer  and  wider 
view,  but  the  devil's  is — naturally,  perhaps — the  most 
frequented.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  more  particularly 
of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  to  whose  memory  a  monu- 
ment is  raised  upon  its  summit.  The  legend  goes,  that  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity  the  devil  grew  alarmed 
at  the  very  rapid  spread  of  the  new  doctrine,  interfering 
sadly  with  his  own  authority.  Those  must  have  been 
blessed  days.  To  stem  the  growing  tide,  he  turned 
preacher,  and,  taking  his  stand  in  this  improvised  pulpit, 
appealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
obligingly  flocked  to  hear  him,  not  to  forsake  the 
flesh-pots  of  his  own  cult.  His  specious  words  capti- 
vated his  audience.  But  in  the  best  of  his  preaching 
an  angel  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  opposite  height,  and, 
arguing  on  the  other  side,  drove  his  antagonist  out  of  the 
field.  The  monument  raised  in  memory  of  the  Emperor 
William  records  the  fact  that  he  was  here  for  the  last 
time  in  1886.  It  is  of  black  granite,  having  on  its  side  a 
polished  German  eagle.  Upon  the  "  Engelskanzel"  is 
a  granite  cross  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Grand- 
Duke's  recovery  from  a  serious  illness  in  1882.  At  the  side 
of  the  path  leading  up  to  the  "  Engelskanzel "  the  line 
which  divides  the  granite  from  the  overlying  sandstone 
is  very  clearly  marked.  Geological  bits  of  this  sort  are 
frequent.  From  the  two  pulpits  it  is  a  very  easy  walk 
to  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  points  near  Baden-Baden, 
"the  Rocks,"  a  perpendicular  wall  of  porphyry  of 
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grotesque  formation.      There    is    a   path  leading  along 
their  foot,  and  another  on  the  top,  from  which  there  is 
an  extensive  view.    And  there  is  a  curious  track  leading 
up  in  2igzag  and  reaching  the  summit  near  the  Felsen- 
briicke,  which  is,  for  a  view,  the   master-point.     On  the 
other  side  of  the  Rocks   lies  Hohenbaden,  also  known 
as  the  Alte  Schloss  y  a  ruined  pile  mainly  of  fourteenth  cen- 
tury   bui'ding.       The    most    ancient   part    was    built  in 
i  no.    Sone  local  guides  will  have  it  that  the  tower  is 
of  Roman  origin,  but  that  is  nonsense.    The  "  Rocks  " 
have  been  made  by  tradition  -the    scene  of   a  favourite 
German  myth,  the  appearance,  namely,  of  a  mountain 
spirit    to  protect   a  poor  hunted  doe   from   a  pursuing 
knight.     A  similar  story  is  told  of  St.  Ilgen — a  German 
form  of  S.  Giles — where   the   huntsman   of  the   legend 
was  a  Merovingian   king,   and  the  protecting  spirit  the 
Saint.     An  altar-piece  representing  the   scene  has  only 
recently  been  put   up  in  the  local  church.     Immo,  the 
hero  of  the  tale  of  the  "  Rocks/'  is  said  after  the  spirit's 
reproof  to  have  turned   hermit,  forswearing  hunting  as 
a  sinful  occupation,  and  still  to  haunt  his   old  hunting- 
ground  in  his  later  character.     Of  the  old  Schloss  scores 
of  legendary  tales  are  told.     There  is  a  grey  lady  haunt- 
ing its  ruins  for  no  particular  purpose  known.     The  old 
Margrave  Christoph,  who  built  the  new  Schloss,  is  like- 
wise  said  to   appear  occasionally.     A  story  with  more 
point   to   it  is   that  of  the  Margravine  Katharine,  whose 
wise  counsel  in    1475  saved  the  town  from   the   Black 
Death.      She   very    naturally    isolated    herself    and    her 
children  completely  from  the  infected  district,  and  would 
allow  no  one  to  come  inside  her  tower.     And,  instructed 
by  the  Holy  Virgin,  she  advised  the   Baden   people  to 
flush  their  streets  thoroughly  with  hot  water   from  the 
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springs.  This  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  Blaxk 
Death  entirely.  The  story  also  goes,  that  there  is  a 
treasure  buried  in  the  ruins.  From  the  top  of  the  tower, 
as  from  the  adjoining  rocks,  there  is  a  really  extensive 
view,  showing  the  Rhine,  Strassburg,  the  Vosges,  the 
Black  Forest,  and  the  hills  of  the  Palatinate,  as  a 
splendid  panoramic  picture.  Of  the  legends  of  Fremers- 
berg,  Yburg,  the  old  cemetery,  etc.,  I  can  scarcely  find 
space  to  speak  here.  But  a  word  is  due  to  the  old  Con- 
vent of  Lichtenthal — an  offshoot  from  Clairvaux,  and 
named  in  imitation  of  the  parent  establishment  (Clara 
vallis) — lucida  vallis,  whence  "  Lichtenthal."  This  is 
the  only  conventual  establishment  now  tolerated  in  the 
Grand-Duchy.  It  was,  together  with  all  ocher  local 
monasteries  and  convents,  secularized  in  1803,  but  the 
Cistercian  nuns  soon  obtained  leave  from  the  Elector 
(that  was  his  title  at  the  time)  to  reopen  it,  on  the 
ground  of  proved  loyalty  to  the  reigning  house.  (This, 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Freiburg  explained  to 
me,  was  in  his  opinion  the  only  lucid(inter)val  which  the 
Government  had  shown  in  its  religious  policy  in  the  course 
of  this  century.)  The  convent  was  founded  in  accordance 
with  a  wish  expressed  in  1 147  by  S.Bernard,  when  at  Spires. 
It  was  actually  opened  in  1245.  The  building  is  said  to 
have  been  twice  miraculously  saved  from  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  the  French,  by  the  special  intervention  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  In  one  case  the  abbess,  in  her  utter 
helplessness,  committed  the  keys  to  the  Virgin,  laying 
them  down  before  her  picture,  which  picture,  assuming 
life,  met  the  entering  French  and  bade  them  turn  back. 
In  the  second,  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  Virgin  caused 
the  entrance  of  the  church  to  assume  such  a  broken- 
down  and  shattered  appearance  that  the  French  soldiery 
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<lrsisted  from  havoc,  supposing  the  church  to  have  been 
already  rifled  by  another  party  of  their  men.  Whatever 
the  cause,  certainly  the  convent  appears  to  have  escaped 
desecration  and  demolition.  It  has  survived  even  in  these 
days  of  culturkampt,  and  as  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Baden  point  out,  Germany  and  Baden  are  none,  the 
worse  for  the  daily  prayers  and  the  ascetic  life  of  its 
twenty  nuns.  And  some  think  that  the  consequences 
would  not  be  grievous  if  the  Roman  Catholics,  forming 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  were  to  be  allowed  once 
more  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  with  the  help  of 
prayers  from  monks  and  nuns. 

Near  the  convent  of  Lichtenthal  there  is  a  building 
which  local  guides  never  fail  to  point  out  to  English 
visitors  as  certain  to  interest  them.  It  is  an  orphanage 
founded  as  a  thankoffering  for  signal  success  by  the 
great  Stulz,  the  "  Poole "  of  olden  days.  Stulz  was  a 
native  of  Baden.  His  birthplace  was  at  Kippenheim, 
which  stands  across  the  Miinster  Valley,  and  is  very 
near  the  town  of  Lahr,  noted,  in  German  humorous 
poetry,  for  the  rigour  with  which  the  local  poor-law  used 
to  be  administered  by  a  severe  bettelvogt,  and  also  as 
the  publishing  place  of  the  most  popular  comic  almanac. 
Stulz  was  created  a  "  noble "  in  1832  with  the  style 
and  title  of  Stulz  von  Ortenberg,  but  did  not  enjoy 
his  new  dignity  long,  for  he  died  in  the  same  year  at 
Hyeres.  First  he  had  this  orphanage  built,  which  holds 
fifty-six  beds,  and  remains  a  standing  monument  to 
sartorial  success. 

Striking  out  in  a  different  direction  from  Gernsbach, 
there  is  some  fine  wild  mountain  country  to  explore  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Murg,  rich  in  picturesque  bits,  and  pro- 
viding climbing  ad  libitum  to  zealous  pedestrians.  The 
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two  countries,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  become  here 
rather  confusingly  intermingled,  and  frontier  posts  seem 
more  numerous  than  guide-posts.  The  Rockert  rocks 
and  the  heights  of  the  Hohloh  are  favourite  walking 
ground.  A  more  ambitious  climb  is  up  to  the  "  Teufels- 
muhle/'  a  curiously-formed  mountain  top,  some  2,730 
feet  above  the  sea,  suggesting  by  the  wild  confusion  in 
which  the  rocks  are  jostled  together,  a  freak  of  destruc- 
tive as  well  as  constructive  workmanship.  Hence  the 
tale  that  the  devil  undertook  to  build  a  mill  here  for 
one  of  his  votaries,  but  failing  to  complete  it  by  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning — at  which  hour  devils  have  to 
cease  working — he  hurled  a  big  rock  amongst  the 
stones  already  set  up,  with  such  deadly  effect,  as  to 
wreck  the  whole  fabric.  The  curious  configuration  of 
the  mountain  head  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  perfectly 
natural  process  of  denudation,  of  which  some  very 
remarkable  instances  may  be  seen  among  these  sand- 
stone rocks. 

In  the  absence  of  guide-posts  in  this  border  district, 
which  is  dreadfully  neglected  by  the  two  Black  Forest 
Associations,  it  is  not  altogether  difficult  to  go  astray. 
Possibly  Beelzebub,  baulked  in  his  work,  continues  to 
haunt  the  district  and  deliberately  misleads  travellers. 
It  was  my  misfortune  in  my  quest  of  the  right  road  to 
be  tempted  across  the  Fechtenbuckel,  which  is  in  itself  a 
very  tidy  mountain.  And  having  had  to  go  up,  and 
down  again,  under  a  roasting  sun,  with  swarms  of 
hornets  continually  buzzing  about  me,  I  should  wish  to 
spare  other  travellers  the  same  troublesome  fate.  The 
best  ascent  is  by  an  old  Roman  road  connecting  Gerns- 
bach  with  the  Hohloh  and  with  Freudenstadt,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Alte  Weinstrasse."  To  the  right  and 
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left,  deep  down  in  the  hollow,  are  charming  valleys  with 
picturesque  villages  and  bright  green  irrigation  meadows 
— the  well-cultivated  lowland  contrasting  strikingly  with 
the  rugged  mountain  sides.  There  is  an  elaborate  carpet 
below  of  agricultural  plots,  indicating  laborious  culture. 
On  the  north  side  a  broad  valley  leads  up,  amid  huge 
fir-clad  conical  mountains,  towering  right  and  left,  to 
Herrenalb  and  Frauenalb,  both  favourite  summer  resorts 
and  originally  religious  houses.  There  are  tales  hanging 
by  both.  Both  were  Cistercian  houses,  one  a  house  for 
monks,  the  other  for  nuns,  built  severally  in  1138  and 
1148.  Both  establishments  were  in  their  day  rich  and 
influential.  Frauenalb  was  erected  by  Berthold  III.  of 
Eberstein  in  response  to  a  heavenly  summons  received 
here  while  he  was  hunting,  as  a  satisfaction  due  for 
oppression  practised  by  Friedrich  von  Zimmern,  the 
uncle  of  one  of  his  companions.  This  seems  rather  a 
roundabout  way  of  exacting  reparation.  But  evidently 
Berthold  was  easily  amenable  to  calls  of  the  Church. 
The  monastery  of  Herrenalb  he  founded  in  token  of  his 
gratitude  for  safe  return  from  a  crusade.  Both  estab- 
lishments in  later  time  acquired  political  importance 
through  their  rather  injudicious  bestowal  of  the  guardian- 
ship over  themselves  alternately  upon  the  Dukes  of 
Baden  and  of  Wurtemberg,  whose  rival  claims  kept  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  continually  going. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  this  country  is  the  rare 
abundance  of  springs,  spouting  forth  deliciously  cold 
water.  These  are  taken  great  care  of  by  the  authorities, 
and  severe  penalties  are  enforced  for  damaging  the  wells 
or  sullying  the  water.  Game  is  abundant,  and  so  are 
those  amusing  little  animals,  red  and  black  squirrels, 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  Black  Forest  tamer  than  I 
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remember  to  have  found  them  anywhere  else.  Often 
have  I  watched  them,  only  a  few  paces  off.  My  advent, 
of  course,  startled  them.  But  when  they  had  eyed  me 
well  with  their  heads  screwed  sideways,  and  become  re- 
assured, they  went  on  with  their  gambols  as  if  quite  un- 
observed, only  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  give  me 
another  examining  glance. 

A  very  enjoyable  expedition  is  the  ascent  of  the 
Murg  valley,  at  least  as  far  as  Schonmiinzach,  or  else 
to  Freudenstadt,  an  attractive  little  town  in  Wurtemberg, 
situated  high  up  on  a  tableland,  by  the  side  of  a  deep-cut 
picturesque  valley.  A  walk  up  as  far  as  Schonmiinzach 
shows  the  valley  a  curious  combination  of  pure  nature 
and  active  human  industry.  The  valley  bristles  with 
mills,  and  every  breadth  of  agricultural  land  presents 
the  population  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  as  busy  as 
bees.  On  the  road,  which  is  good  and  hard,  but  very 
dusty  in  dry  weather,  waggons  carrying  industrial 
products  are  frequent  ;  and  even  much  more  so  are 
those  curious  drawn-out  timber-waggons,  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  wheels  in  front  and  another  pair  far  behind, 
being  held  together  by  their  burden  of  a  tremendously 
long  "tall  admiral,"  which  has  often  to  be  steered  like 
a  ship,  by  means  of  a  rudder,  to  keep  it  out  of  mischief. 

A  few  words  on  the  Black  Forest  timber  trade — as 
well  as  on  some  allied  wood  industries — may  come  in 
fitly  at  this  place.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  even 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Romans  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  Forest  in  timber  was  laid  under  contribution.  We 
are  told  that  even  before  the  Romans  the  Celts  knew 
how  to  profit  by  it.  [The  Roman  Contubernium 
Nautarum,  by  the  way,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade, 
being  a  purely  military  institution.]  In  Allemannic  times 
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considerable  progress  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
economic  exploitation  of  the  fir  forests.  And  much 
attention  was  then  bestowed  upon  the  beginnings  of 
those  various  wood  industries  which  have  since  grown 
to  very  respectable  dimensions.  It  is  these  wood  indus- 
tries upon  which  most  of  the  other  Black  Forest  manu- 
factures have  been  built  up.  Clock-making,  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  of  spoons,  of  musical-boxes — all  these 
are  developments  from  timber-felling  and  \vood-carving. 
Charcoal-burning  was  taken  up  as  a  means  of  turning 
the  Forest  to  account  at  a  very  early  date.  Very  little 
of  it  survives  now.  But  Black  Forest  legends  and 
tales  are  full  of  references  to  charcoal-burners.  The 
founder  of  the  Grand-Ducal  family  was  a  charcoal-burner. 
In  past  times  the  iron  works  then  existing,  not  only  in  the 
Black  Forest  itself,  but  in  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  Berne,  Solothurn,  etc.,  were  kept  alight  with 
Black  Forest  charcoal.  The  irksome  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  trade  by  a  needlessly  considerate  Government 
are  accountable  for  the  subsequent  extinction  of  the  trade. 
Another  way  in  which  the  forests  were  turned  to  account 
was  the  production  of  turpentine — Strassburg  turpentine, 
made  in  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest,  is  still  a 
speciality — by  slitting  the  trees  on  the  south  side  and 
catching  the  resin  oozing  out.  This  process  we  know 
from  Pliny  and  Theophrastus  to  have  been  practised  in 
early  days  by  the  ancients.  Theophrastus  ranks  the 
turpentine  from  the  silver  fir  next  to  the  famous  Syrian 
and  Chian  turpentine  obtained  from  the  terebinthus. 
"  Strassburg  turpentine  "  had  attained  fame  long  before 
John  Ray  in  1694  singled  it  out  for  praise  in  his  Historia 
Plantarum.  Thousands  of  trees  may  still  be  seen 
robbed  of  their  value  by  the  uneconomic  process  of 
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slitting,  which  is  now  obsolete  everywhere  except  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rench.  It  was  excusable  only  while 
the  absence  of  roads  made  the  removal  of  timber  diffi- 
cult. In  itself  it  is  almost  as  barbarous  as  cutting 
a  steak  out  of  a  live  bullock,  which  is  sometimes,  we 
are  told,  done  in  South  America.  Wood-turning  and 
carving,  now  so  highly-developed  an  industry,  are  known 
to  have  been  practised  very  extensively  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  manufacture  of  tinder — made  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  fungus  growing  on  trees  in  the  Forest — 
for  ages  the  substitute  for  our  modern  lucifer  matches, 
was  also  early  established  in  the  Forest.  Black  Forest 
shingles  were  probably  the  first  German  scindulds  known 
to  the  Romans.  Under  the  special  benison  of  the 
powerful  monks  of  S.  Blasien  their  manufacture  extended 
widely.  The  making  of  shingles  is  now  so  common  in 
the  Black  Forest  that  nearly  every  cottager  cuts  and 
trims  his  own.  And  you  scarcely  pass  a  cottage  without 
seeing  logs  cut  to  shingle  length  piled  up,  to  dry, 
against  the  outer  wall.  Of  late  years  the  novel  practice 
of  making  paper  and  millboard  from  wood  pulp  has  come 
in  most  usefully  as  a  profitable  wood  trade  and  brought 
large  employment  to  the  Black  Forest. 

But  all  these  processes  deal  but  with  the  surplus  of 
timber  production.  The.  main  means  of  turning  the 
timber  crop  into  money  must  always  be  the  sale  of  stems 
or  logs  for  carpentering  or  firewood.  The  Black  Forester 
is  fortunate  in  having  so  large  a  number  of  rivers  available 
for  floating  at  his  command.  So  long  as  you  do  not  see 
it  done,  you  are  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  extent  to 
which  mountain  streams  are  made  tributary  to  the  trade. 
The  Lower  Murg  and  the  Kinzigare  rivers  of  respectable 
size.  But  how  wood  can  be  floated  on  the  Nagold,  the 
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Enz,  and  similar  rivulets — not  in  cut  logs,  as  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  but  in  long  stems  and  rafts — it  puzzles  the 
uninitiated  to  conjecture.  The  Government  has  for 
centuries  back  given  special  attention  to  this  trade. 
The  men  employed  in  it  have  long  been  particularly 
pledged  and  sworn  to  special  responsibility  as  if  Govern- 
ment servants.  They  are  bound  by  stringent  regula- 
tions. The  raftsmen  have  their  own  code  of  regulations 
approved  by  the  Government,  and  so  have,  even  to  a 
greater  extent,  the  sawyers.  And  for  further  protection 
of  the  trade  the  Government  has  from  the  thirteenth 
century  downwards  concluded  particular  conventions  and 
treaties  with  the  neighbouring  States.  Whether  these 
provisions  have  proved  a  help  or  a  hindrance,  the 
trade  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  now  it  pays 
the  Grand-Duchy  (leaving  Wurtemberg  out  of  account) 
considerably  over  a  million  sterling  annually.  The 
timber  merchants'  companies,  incorporated  bodies  going 
by  the  name  of  "  shippers'  associations/'  have  become 
rich  and  powerful.  I  remember  how  surprised  was  the 
coachman  of  Herr  Klumpp,  the  chairman  of  the  Murg 
Valley  Shippers'  Association,  when,  coming  up  with 
his  carriage  at  Schonmiinzach,  I  inquired,  "  And  v\rho 
was  Herr  Klumpp?"  I  might  as  well  have  asked  an 
official  in  the  Guildhall,  "And  who  is  the  Lord  Mayor  ?" 
Many  of  my  readers  must  have  observed,  when  travel- 
ling on  the  Rhine,  those  huge  rafts,  manned  by  only  a 
few  hands,  which  float  slowly  down  to  the  sea.  All 
these  come  from  the  Black  Forest.  And  to  a  consider- 
able extent  they  consist  of  monster  stems  ot  those 
magnificent  silver  firs,  aged  from  a  hundred  to  two 
hundred  years,  and  measuring  up  to  180  feet,  which 
form  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Forest.  These  stems, 
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being  mostly  rafted  to  Holland,  go  locally  by  the  name 
of  Hollander.  They  are  intended  mainly  for  ships' 
masts,  and  many  of  them  find  their  way  into  our  own 
country.  Of  the  volume  of  the  timber  trade  you  get  an 
idea  when  you  see  the  mountain  of  stems  piled  up  for 
floating  early  in  the  year  on  the  polterplatz  at  Hausach  ; 
or  equally  well  could  you  gauge  it  up  to  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  seeing  the  mass  of  timber  covering 
the  Wildsee,  before  the  sluices  were  opened  in  spring,  to 
pour  down  the  stems  along  with  the  pent-up  water  into 
the  stream.  The  Murg  had  its  high  tide  then,  and  what 
with  a  flood  of  water  and  a  multitude  of  trees  rushing 
and  tumbling  over  its  rough  granite  bed,  it  looked  wild 
enough.  The  Schifferschaften  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  mere  buyers  and  sellers  of  wood.  They  have 
their  own  large  forests  which  are  admirably  managed 
under  State  supervision.  They  are  possessed  of  valuable 
rights  and  privileges.  And  they  are  large  employers  of 
labour,  as  well  as  laudably  conscientious  preservers  of 
game. 

The  road  through  the  valley  follows  the  windings  of 
the  Murg,  whose  proximity  under  a  precipice  at  times 
suggests  danger.  The  roadside  is,  however,  safely 
guarded  by  stone  blocks  and  avenues  of  beautifully 
high-stemmed  cherry  trees,  which  appeared  to  me  taller 
than  any  that  I  had  seen  elsewhere.  The  cherry  being 
specifically  the  fruit-tree  of  the  Forest,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  is  trained  with  especial  care.  The  villages 
look  throughout  thriving  and  picturesque,  and  seem  like 
hives,  sending  out  swarms  of  human  bees  to  gather 
agricultural  honey  by  exemplarily  assiduous  work  on  the 
bank  and  the  mountain-side.  Around  the  villages  all 
seems  life  and  activity.  All  the  greater  is  the  contrast 
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with  the  quiet  stretches  of  forest  which  divide  them,  grow- 
ing longer  and  wilder  as  you  pass  higher  up  the  valley. 
Thanks  to  this  alternation,  and  to  masterful  touches 
by  the  hand  of  Nature,  there  is  considerable  variety. 
One  particularly  fine  point  is  at  Langenbrand.  Forbach 
is  a  place  of  some  pretensions,  with  a  brand-new  church, 
and  very  evidently  a  growing  trade.  At  this  point  the 
road  bifurcates.  Not  far  distant,  on  the  divergent  road,  is 
a  station  for  artificial  fish-breeding.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
late  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  who  first  established  a 
large  fish-breeding  station  on  the  continent,  at  Hiinin- 
gen,  in  Alsace.  His  example  was  readily  followed,  both  in 
Austria  and  Southern  Germany.  And  in  Baden,  par- 
ticularly, large  numbers  of  good  fish  are  turned  out  every 
year.  Beyond  Forbach  there  is  some  highly  picturesque 
scenery.  The  Sasbach  Valley  could  not  be  surpassed  in 
the  Tyrol.  There  is  a  little  waterfall  at  Raumunzach, 
below  the  Wildsee.  That  curiously  weird  and  unearthly- 
looking  lake,  situated  far  away  from  human  habitations 
in  a  deep  hollow  of  rocks,  amid  wild  moors  and  dense 
forest,  is  best  visited  from  Allerheiligen. 

Schonmiinzach,  the  half-way  station  of  the  valley,  is 
the  seat  of  some  large  glass  works.  For  the  manufacture 
of  glass  the  wood-ashes  of  the  Forest  come  in  handy,  but 
the  sand  has  to  be  carried  some  distance.  The  manu- 
facture of  glass  is  said  to  be  as  old  in  the  Black  Forest 
as  the  building  of  Gothic  churches.  The  first  glass 
works  of  any  pretensions  were,  however,  erected  at 
Knobelwald,  in  1683.  This  was  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Abbot  Paul,  of  St.  Peter's,  near  Freiburg.  He  is 
said  to  have  exerted  himself  generally  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Forest  trade.  The  manufacture  of  glass  first 
suggested  the  employment  of  those  itinerant  hawkers 
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who  have  become  the  fathers  of  all  Black  Forest  crafts. 
The  glastrager  soon  developed  into  the  general  traders  of 
the  country.  And  not  of  the  country  only.  For  they 
went  into  Austria,  into  Bavaria,  into  Saxony,  wherever  they 
found  a  market.  It  was  a  glastrager  who  brought  a  clock 
from  Nuremberg,  and  so  became  the  founder  of  the 
Black  Forest  clock  trade.  It  was  a  glastrager  who 
brought  a  tin  spoon  from  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  and  so 
introduced  another  new  manufacture.  The  first  seats  of 
the  Black  Forest  glass  trade  were  at  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Blasien,  both  monastic  establishments.  And  in  both 
cases  it  was  the  monks  who  suggested  the  idea  and  gave 
encouragement. 

From  Schonmunzach  a  mountain  road  leads  up  to  the 

Hornisgrinde.    But  the  road  from  Achern,  on  the  opposite 

side,  is  far  pleasanter.    The  valley  beyond  Schonmunzach 

is  still  pretty,  but  its  beauty  is  not  as  romantic  as  on  the 

lower   course.      Remains    of    old    Teuton    fortifications, 

having    a    circular    form  —  somewhat    resembling    the 

ancient  British  earthworks  on  Mount  Caburn — are  to  be 

seen  near  Baiersbronn,  a  pleasant  little  place.     At  the 

end  of  the  valley  is  Freudenstadt,  which  for  a  short  stay 

amid  woods  and  mountains,   in  particularly  bracing  air, 

offers  some  genuine  attractions,  besides  the  possession 

of  a  finely-situated  hotel.     In  virtue  of  its  commanding 

position  it  was  once  designed  to  be  fortified  as  a  German 

federal  fortress.      But  the  plan   was   abandoned.      The 

place   was    originally  founded  by   Frederick,    Count   of 

Montbeliard — which  accounts  for  the  town  arms  being 

identical  with  those  of  the  French  town  on  the  Doubs. 

The  founder's  son,   not  liking  the  name   of   Frederick, 

altered  the  name  to  Freudenstadt.    There  seems  a  curious 

shortlivedness  about  names  with  "  Frederick"  in  them. 
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I  do  not  know  if  Count  Frederick  is  responsible  for  the 
very  extraordinary  ground-plan  adopted,  which  consists 
of  an  elaborate  network  of  five  squares  intersecting  one 
another.  The  church,  built  in  1600,  has  some  fine 
statuary  by  an  Italian  artist.  The  castle  is  as  curious  as 
the  ground-plan  of  the  town.  Some  historical  interest  of 
Reformation  time  attaches  to  the  place,  because  it  was 
here  that  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  offered  an 
asylum  to  the  persecuted  Lutherans  of  Salzburg.  Four 
hundred  accepted  the  invitation.  But  owing  to  serious 
troubles  on  the  road  only  eighty-nine  reached  their  destina- 
tion. These  were  employed  in  the  mines,  which  were  then 
in  active  operation  in  the  Forbach  Valley.  Freudenstadt, 
lying  about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  is  easily  accessible 
from  all  directions,  either  by  rail,  or  else  by  one  of  the 
numerous  coaches  whose  routes  cross  here. 

The  post-office  in  Wurtemberg  is  not  yet  Prussianized. 
Therefore  you  find  the  postillions  still  the  same  good- 
humoured,  chatty,  pleasant  sort  of  fellows  that  they  were 
all  over  Germany  before,  along  with  strict  militarism, 
ramrod  martinettism  was  introduced  into  all  the  public 
services.  I  drove  back  from  Schonmiinzach  with  one  of 
these  genial  drivers,  and  he  had  no  end  to  tell  me  about 
the  different  localities  and  their  inmates.  He  seemed  to 
know  every  person  on  the  road,  took  up  parcels  and 
deposited  them,  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  being 
helpful,  and  gladly  stopped  midway  to  take  up  pas- 
sengers. Under  Prussian  rule  that  would  not  have  been 
possible.  There  the  gendarme  prowls  about,  inspecting 
coaches,  and  if  he  finds  a  passenger  who  was  not  booked 
at  the  last  station,  he  reports  the  postillion,  who  is  fined 
a  sovereign  and  reprimanded.  Of  course  the  public  was 
made  for  the  gensdarmes,  and  to  facilitate  their  control  of 
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the  postillions  the  tax-paying  public,  which  keeps  the 
coaches  going,  must  be  content  to  put  up  with  what  is 
obviously  very  serious  inconvenience.  You  may  live  on 
the  coach  road  ;  but  unless  you  go  miles  and  miles  to  pro- 
cure a  ticket,  you  must  not  ride  in  the  coach.  This  Berlin 
version  of  postal  law  is  not  yet  accepted  in  Wurtemberg, 
and  accordingly  my  friend  the  postillion  could  take  up 
passengers  as  was  required.  And  I  doubt  if  the  State 
lost  a  penny  by  its  confidence.  It  certainly  secured  a 
better  traffic. 


CHAPTER    V. 

HORNISGRINDE    AND    ALLERHEILIGEN. 

THE  Hornisgrinde  is  the  highest  point  in  the  Northern 
Black  Forest — where  mountains  do  not  range  as  high  as 
in  the  South.  Its  actual  altitude  is  about  3,600  feet 
above  the  sea.  But  it  looks  higher.  Its  bare  top — rather 
weird-looking — towers  conspicuously  above  all  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  And  from  the  Rhine  valley  it  seems  to 
rise  up  so  abruptly,  and  looks  so  large — visibly  belted, 
in  a  small  way,  like  the  Pico  de  Teyde,  with  zones 
of  vegetation — that  it  is  easily  taken  for  more  than  its 
actual  altitude.  There  is  a  rather  uncanny  look  about  the 
curiously-shaped  top,  with  its  stone  tower  standing  bare 
and  gaunt  in  the  midst  of  an  expanse  of  poor  turf,  varied 
with  stunted  pines  of  knee-height — very  much  resembling 
the  "  knieholz  "  of  the  much  higher  Giant  Mountains  of 
Silesia — growing  in  patches  upon  it.  If  there  is  a  witches' 
mountain — like  the  Blocksberg — in  the  Black  Forest,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  fancy  would  have  fixed  upon 
this  mountain  for  the  site. 

The  English  meaning  of  the  name  Hornisgrinde  is 
"  Horn  mountain  " — borrowed  evidently  from  the  shape 
of  the  top,  which,  thanks  to  its  conspicuousness,  is  a  land- 
mark far  and  near.  It  has  also  been  made  a  pivot  point 
in  the  German  geometrical  survey. 

The  Hornisgrinde  is  easily  approached  from  all  direc- 
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tions.  By  far  the  pleasantest  ascent  is  from  Achern,  ? 
lively  little  town  in  the  Rhine  valley,  almost  immediately 
at  its  foot,  having  a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baden 
railway.  The  journey  from  Baden-Baden  —  or  from 
Rastatt — touches  one  or  two  interesting  points.  There 
is  the  "  field  of  blood"  first,  just  outside  the  junction 
station  of  Oos — which  sounds  very  horrible,  though 
no  one  knows  in  the  present  day  to  what  it  owes  its 
awful  name.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Buhl,  where 
the  legionaries  of  Probus — unwilling  workers  in  this 
enterprise — planted  the  first  vines  in  the  district — 
begins  the  smiling  wine  country  which  stretches  south- 
ward to  the  Swiss  bend  of  the  Rhine.  A  happy  little 
country  it  is — blessed  with  sunshine,  with  fertility,  with  a 
genial  race  of  inhabitants — -with  everything  that  Nature 
could  give. 

I  am  afraid  that  among  English  wine-drinkers  full 
justice  is  not  always  done  to  Baden  wines.  As  those 
wines  are  not  equal  to  a  long  journey,  perhaps  it  does 
not  matter  much.  Still  it  is  a  little  hard  upon  good, 
sound,  sun-ripened  wine  to  be  set  down  untasted  as 
inferior  hock.  I  can  remember  one  Englishman,  indeed, 
who  thought  very  well  of  these  despised  wines,  and  that 
was  Captain  Medwin,  Lord  Byron's  chum.  I  was  with 
him  at  Heidelberg  twenty-eight  years  ago,  vainly  trying 
— with  some  of  my  associates — to  "  draw  "  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  poet,  for  whom  in  those  days  I 
felt,  like  most  young  fellows,  an  ardent  admiration. 
However,  the  old  man  would  tell  no  anecdotes.  Alto- 
gether he  appeared  self-contained  and  rather  mono- 
syllabic, and  though  much  frequenting  the  "  Prinz  Carl," 
would  rarely  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  table  d'hote— 
never  at  the  late  one  which  we  patronized.  "  I  don' 
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care  what  I  eat,"  he  said,  "  but  I  do  like  good  liquor;  I 
drink  Affenthaler."  To  our  fathers'  cost  we  younger 
men  were  not  satisfied  with  Affenthaler  or  wine  of  its 
sort.  So  the  Captain's  boast  rather  missed  its  point. 
However,  when  genuine,  Affenthaler  no  doubt  is  a  very 
good  and  sound  wine.  Its  name  makes  it  a  favourite 
object  for  cheap  punning.  For  in  Germany  " buying  a 
monkey  "  is  a  slang  phrase  for  being  in  liquor.  And  in 
the  Affenthal — the  "  monkeys'  valley" — it  is  locally  con- 
tended, for  the  benefit  of  innkeepers,  that  every  visitor 
is  bound  to  invest  according  to  the  phrase.  It  is 
supposed  that  Curt  von  Stein,  the  hero  of  that  legend 
immortalized  in  the  Baden-Baden  pump-room,  which 
Thackeray  has  humorously  rendered  into  English — only 
mistakingly  laying  the  scene  at  Windeck  instead  of  at 
Lauf — had  in  his  day  been  indulging  in  the  same  figura- 
tive purchase.  Readers  of  Thackeray  will  remember 
that  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  ruins,  and  was  all  but 
forced  into  marriage  with  a  spectre  bride,  who  had 
waited  for  a  human  lover  the  trifle  of  some  centuries. 
Castle  Lauf — reported  to  be  haunted  by  more  spectres 
than  this  one — is  not  very  distant  from  Affenthal,  and  the 
explanation  given  has  some  show  of  reason  in  its 
favour.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  wines,  although 
the  best  hock  is  decidedly  superior  in  bouquet  to 
even  the  best  Baden  wine,  yet  of  the  ordinary  varieties 
I  rather  prefer  Baden  wine,  which  has  more  body,  and 
seems  pressed  of  sound,  ripe  berries.  The  wine 
deteriorates  sadly  as  you  cross  the  Swiss  frontier. 

Few  lovers  of  old  architecture  will  pass  by  the  little 
town  of  Steinbach  without  bestowing  a  thought  upon  the 
great  master  craftsman  who  was  born  there  in  1240,  the 
designer  of  Strassburg  Cathedral  and  of  part  of  the 
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Minster  of  Freiburg.  The  Germans  are  rightly  very 
proud  of  their  countryman.  And  his  noble  work  at 
Strassburg  has  something  to  do  with  that  truly  romantic 
affection  with  which  they  have  long  been  possessed  for 
their  lost  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  That 
affection  is  one  reason  why  in  1871  a  conclusion  of 
peace  without  cession  of  Alsace  was  from  a  German 
point  of  view  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Even  Prince 
Bismarck,  powerful  as  he  is,  could  not  have  justified 
such  a  peace  to  his  countrymen,  to  whom  Strass- 
burg then  was  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  banished 
Jew  or  to  the  crusader.  Many  a  wistful  look  had 
been  cast  across  the  Rhine  by  patriotic  Germans 
during  the  long  period  of  separation.  Have  it  back  some 
day  they  knew  they  must,  and  they  would.  It  was  a 
German  city,  the  city  of  Goethe,  the  city  lauded  in  many 
a  German  vo  Iks  lied  sung  with  patriotic  ardour  through- 
out the  wide  sweep  of  country  which  lies  between 
Rhine  and  Memel  or  Vistula.  The  question  now  is, 
whether,  from  a  poetical  point  of  view,  the  loss  by  re- 
conquest  has  not  been  as  great  as  the  gain  in  substance. 
It  is  the  old  difference  between  anticipation  and  enjoy- 
ment. That  German  country  under  the  French  tricolor 
was  invested  with  a  halo  of  romance  which  no  possession 
can  maintain. 

Strassburg  Cathedral  had  another  German  artificer  to 
thank  for  some  of  its  beauty.  That  wonderful  mechanical 
clock,  which  every  visitor  has  been  taken  to  admire  since 
1842,  is  the  work  of  a  German,  Meister  Harbrecht.  He 
constructed  it  as  long  ago  as  1580,  though  he  himself, 
when  finished,  put  it  hopelessly  out  of  gear.  Until  1842, 
though  many  tried,  no  one  was  found  able  to  repair  the 
mischief.  The  town  council,  wise  in  its  own  short- 
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sighted  way,  as  some  town  councils  are,  feared  that 
Harbrecht,  having  completed  this  clock,  might  be  em- 
ployed to  make  a  similar  one  for  some  other  city.  And 
then  where  would  be  the  distinctive  glory  of  Strassburg? 
So  they  concocted  a  charge  against  the  man,  and 
brought  him  before  an  unjust  magistrate,  who  sentenced 
him  to  death,  commuting  the  penalty  into  blinding  by 
putting  out  both  eyes.  That,  it  was  thought,  wrould 
be  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  a  multiplication  of 
clocks.  So  it  was — but  not  against  destruction  of  the 
one  already  made. 

Alt-Windeck,  to  which  Thackeray  has  done  unmerited 
honour,  scarcely  required  the  plumes  borrowed  from 
Lauf.  For  its  shattered  walls  are  rich  enough  anyhow 
in  traditions  and  legendary  history.  A  knight  of  this 
castle  once  imprisoned  a  popular  dean  of  Strassburg. 
The  Strassburgers  would  not  let  their  dean  go,  and 
accordingly  united  with  insurgent  peasants  and  laid 
siege  to  the  stronghold.  They  would  have  forced  an 
entrance,  had  not  a  fairy,  evidently  unfavourable  to  the 
"  masses/'  opportunely  sent  to  the  knight's  rescue  a  hen, 
which  overnight  threw  up  by  miraculous  means  so  im- 
passable a  trench  as  made  the  besiegers  despair  of 
success.  The  fairy's  emissary  then  represented  to  the 
knight  that  his  class  had  much  better  live  in  alliance 
with  the  Church  and  so  rule  over  cits  and  clodhoppers 
— which  advice  was  taken.  The  dean  was  released  as 
an  ally,  and  the  curb  was  fixed  only  the  more  tightly 
on  the  "  masses,"  who  had  so  nearly  triumphed. 

Close  to  Windeck  stands  an  odd-looking  little  church 
built  in  1484  upon  the  ruins  of  an  older  one,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  1270.  This  church,  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  reported  to  have  appeared  for  the 
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miraculous  protection  of  a  poor  persecuted  girl,  contains 
some  curious  specimens  of  early  German  wood-carving, 
representing  "  the  fourteen  helpers  in  trouble."  It  is  a 
noted  place  for  pilgrimages. 

Achern  is  a  pretty  little  town — mainly  agricultural  and 
villaesque — locally  famous  for  its  fairs.  A  rather  melan- 
choly interest  attaches  to  it  since  a  few  years.  For  it 
was  here  that  the  German  poet  Scheffel,  whom  his 
countrymen  now  make  so  much  of,  expired — on  the  edge 
of  the  Black  Forest  which  he  loved  so  dearly — having 
caught  a  fatal  cold  at  the  Mummelsee.  He  was  carried 
as  far  as  this.  The  neighbourhood  is  full  of  villas  and 
sanatoria.  One  rather  important  curative  institution  is 
the  lunatic  asylum  of  Illenau,  a  large  establishment  well- 
known  to  mad  doctors  even  in  England.  In  the  near 
neighbourhood,  at  Sasbach,  is  the  spot  where  Marshal 
Turenne  was  killed  on  the  2yth  July,  1675.  A  monument 
raised  to  his  memory  is  still  shown,  which  was,  up  to 
1870,  by  agreement  between  France  and  Baden,  regarded 
as  French  territory,  having  a  French  pensioner  upon  it 
as  keeper  and  caretaker.  When  the  war  broke  out  in 
1870,  the  poor  fellow  found  himself  in  a  fix.  However, 
he  was  allowed  to  get  off  without  hurt  into  France.  But 
the  treaty  securing  extraterritoriality  to  the  site  was 
summarily  quashed. 

The  easiest  road  from  Achern  up  to  the  Hornisgrinde 
leads  through  the  valley  of  Kappel,  a  little  village  of 
warlike  reputation.  Here  in  1777  the  women  rose 
against  a  male  inmate  who  had,  as  they  thought, 
behaved  badly  to  his  wife.  The  rising  was  worthy  of  a 
Lysistrata,  and  it  was  successful.  Armed  with  flails, 
and  pitchforks,  and  milking-stools,  the  robust  women 
soundly  belaboured  their  foe,  and  afterwards  locked 
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him  up,  till  he  humbly  submitted,  and  promised  better 
conduct.  After  this  feat  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  in 
1796,  when  the  French  army  advanced  against  the  place, 
the  peasant  defenders  managed  to  beat  it  back,  and 
keep  their  own  little  village  inviolate.  A  similar 
defence,  by  a  totally  disproportionate  force,  of  the  castle 
Rodeck,  which  stands  just  above  Kappel,  in  the  Peasants' 
War,  has  given  rise  to  a  legend  affirming  a  single  dwarf 
to  have  held  it  and  repulsed  the  assailants — after  the 
knight  had  given  it  up  in  despair.  The  dwarf,  like  all 
similar  superhuman  agents,  interfered  on  behalf  of  a 
protegee,  the  knight's  daughter,  whom  he  wished  to  see 
married  to  the  young  man  of  her  choice,  to  whom  the 
knight  objected.  However,  the  father  had  to  yield,  and  the 
two  were  married.  Legends  are  here  as  thick  as  castles. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  stands  Hohenrode, 
another  castle  now  in  ruins,  the  owner  of  which,  dis- 
gusted with  the  excessive  saintliness  of  his  lady  Bridget, 
induced  a  hermit,  Conrad,  to  do  away  with  her — or  pre- 
tend to  do  so.  On  her  removal  the  knight  very  promptly 
married  Gertrude,  a  far  less  saintly,  but  more  attractive 
lady.  However,  Bridget  reappeared,  being  shortly  after 
produced  by  the  hermit,  to  the  consternation  of  both 
knight  and  Gertrude,  who  at  once  turned  severally  monk 
and  nun,  leaving  Bridget  to  lead  a  life  of  munificent 
philanthropy  in  possession  of  her  husband's  estate, 
whose  line  became  extinct. 

One  more  legend  of  this  valley,  which  explains  a 
curious  little  cave  near  Ottenhofen,  on  the  way  to 
Allerheiligen,  significantly  called  "  Edelfrauengrab."  In 
this  legend  the  lady  was  bad  and  the  knight  good.  She 
ordered  her  sons  to  be  drowned,  one  by  one,  immediately 
after  birth,  alleging  them  to  be  puppies.  However,  the 
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knight  had  them  preserved  and  brought  up  secretly. 
To  the  confusion  of  his  wife,  he  one  day  produced  them, 
having  first  asked  the  unsuspecting  lady  what  punish- 
ment a  mother  merited,  who  had  done  as  she  had.  By 
her  own  sentence  she  was  immured  alive.  The  cave  is 
worth  seeing  as  a  curious  freak  of  nature. 

The  more  heroic  ascent — preferable  for  sturdy  pedes- 
trians— is  by  Sasbachwalden  and  through  the  Geisholle. 
This  road  involves  some  stiff  climbing,  but  it  keeps  the 
traveller  continually  in  view  of  fine  country,  and  the 
scenery  passed  through  is  richly  varied.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  lie  the  fat  fields  of  the  fertile  Rhine 
valley,  surmounted  by  a  belt  of  vineyards  and  shady 
copses,  picturesque  glens,  bright  gardens,  and  neat  villas. 
Next  comes  a  bare  stretch  of  corn-growing  fields  of 
largeish  size,  intersected  by  avenues  of  tall  cherry  trees, 
from  whose  fruit  is  distilled  the  kirschwasser  for  which 
this  district  is  famous.  There  are  no  villages  up  among 
these  fields,  but  isolated  farmhouses  and  farmyards, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  mountain-side,  each 
standing  alone  in  its  own  domain — true  Black  Forest 
buildings,  big-roofed,  timber-built,  surrounded  with 
carved  verandahs.  Patches  of  pine  plantations  chequer 
the  ground.  Higher  up  comes  a  broad  zone  of  fir  forest, 
varied  with  green  meadows.  And  high  above  all  rises 
the  bleak  and  naked  ridge,  bare  of  all  vegetation  save 
grass  and  scrub,  and  looking  wild  and  desert-like. 

The  plain  around  Acharn,  varied  like  a  garden,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  luxuriant  plenty.  Amid  rich  fields, 
leafy  woods  and  substantial  houses,  the  path  lies  on  to 
Sasbachwalden.  I  found  the  village  road  swarming  with 
women  and  children  returning  from  church  with  their 
prayer-books  under  their  arms.  It  was  only  Friday — 
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that  was  all.  But  Friday  is  almost  as  zealously  observed 
as  Sunday.  Among  the  vineyards  surrounding  the  place 
is  one  vinefarm,  on  the  height  opposite,  which  counts 
as  a  model.  The  "  Geisholle  "  lies  but  a  little  beyond 
Sasbachwalden,  up  the  slope.  "Holle"  stands  for 
"hollow,"  the  meaning  of  the  name  being  "  glen  of 
goats."  The  "  hollow"  is  a  valley  of  trees  and  stones, 
with  a  brook  shooting  down  over  the  precipitous  steps 
hewn  by  nature  into  the  hard  rock,  across  which  are 
thrown  rustic  bridges — the  path  leading  up  in  zigzag 
through  a  charming  bit  of  forest  land,  in  which  shade 
and  water  combine  to  produce  a  delicious  coolness. 
Emerging  from  this  you  come  into  the  zone  of  fields 
and  cherry  trees.  The  men  wrere  picking  the  cherries 
as  I  passed — the  cherry  harvest  is  a  protracted  one  in 
these  varying  altitudes.  I  was  too  fresh  from  Marien- 
bad  to  be  permitted  to  taste  of  the  tempting  fruit. 
But  the  men  had  much  to  say  in  praise  of  their  prized 
kirschwasser,  which  they  made  out  was  a  better  cure  for 
dyspepsia  than  any  medicine.  They  had  an  instance  to 
quote  of  a  sceptical  doctor  who  was  in  dire  need  almost 
miraculously  cured  by  it.  "Almost"  they  persuaded 
me.  But  when  leaving  kirschwasser  they  went  on  to 
praise  "  schnaps  "  generally,  my  nascent  faith  forthwith 
forsook  me,  and  I  knew  whom  I  had  to  deal  with.  One 
would  have  thought  that  in  this  land  of  kirschwasser 
potato-fusel  must  be  despised.  However,  the  makers 
of  the  nectar  cannot  always  afford  to  drink  of  their 
own  brew.  I  was  more  interested  to  hear  of  the 
brilliant  scenes  of  costly  fireworks  which  had  been 
witnessed  nineteen  years  ago  from  this  height  overlook- 
ing all  Alsace — Strassburg,  Hagenau,  Bischweiler,  and  so 
on.  The  whole  country  lies  before  one  like  a  map. 
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Night  after  night  did  the  armies  of  Germany  and  France 
contribute  to  these  exciting  entertainments,  and  many 
were  the  visits  paid  from  below  by  the  curious  of  the 
valley. 

On  a  projecting  peak,  just  above  the  zone  of  fields 
and  farmhouses,  stands  a  curious  structure,  looking 
something  like  a  magnified  "  Penang  lawyer  "  of  stone. 
It  is  the  ruin  of  a  castle — Bridget's  castle  it  is  named, 
after  its  most  notable  owner,  the  lady  Bridget — and  its 
strange  shape  is  the  result  of  decay.  Lady  Bridget  was, 
unlike  her  namesake  of  Hohenrode,  a  wicked  and 
domineering  woman,  in  league  with  the  devil.  She 
oppressed  her  serfs  and  tenants,  and  proved  so  cruel  and 
extortionate  that  they  rose  against  her  and  besieged  her 
castle.  The  building  was  invested  on  all  sides,  and  poor 
Bridget,  it  was  thought,  was  at  the  mutineers'  mercy. 
However,  her  ally  stood  by  her.  Looking  out  of  window, 
and  laughing  a  fiendish  laugh,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and 
up  went  the  castle,  walls  and  barns  and  all,  right  through 
the  investing  host,  fixing  itself  on  its  present  site  where 
it  was  pretty  safe  from  attack.  After  this  visible  inter- 
ference of  the  Evil  One  it  was  all  up  with  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  The  castle  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Rhine  valley,  extending  far  northwards,  as  well  as  of 
Alsace. 

Just  below  it  are  some  remains  of  an  old  Celtic  place 
of  worship.  There  are  few  of  these  relics  so  far  north 
in  the  Forest.  But  they  grow  plentiful  further  south. 

In  the  lower  range  of  the  forest  zone  the  hill  flattens 
down,  thus  deepening  the  belt.  It  is  glorious  walking 
here,  amid  trees  and  meadows,  in  a  splendidly  bracing  air, 
and  one  does  not  wonder  at  the  plain  keeper's  house, 
which  is  the  last  building  on  the  way  up,  having  been 
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transformed  into  a  frequented  pension.  Mounting 
higher,  one  can  watch  very  plainly  the  influence  of  the 
altitude  upon  vegetation.  Deciduous  trees  become  scarce 
and  then  disappear.  The  firs  grow  squat  and  crippled.  At 
length  they,  too,  vanish,  and  all  that  remains  is  a  cone  of 
stunted  and  misshapen  pines,  which  do  not  grow,  and 
the  timber  of  which,  lacking  all  "  heart,"  has  no  value. 
The  ground  is  all  rock,  and  there  is  no  soft  soil  for  the 
tap-root  to  descend  into. 

It  seems  hard  work  carrying  down  the  sandstone 
quarried  on  these  heights  to  the  valley,  on  the  roughest 
of  roads.  It  is  rough  work  for  the  men,  and  very  much 
rougher  for  the  poor  bullocks,  whose  patient  endur- 
ance is  bound  to  evoke  sympathy.  They  have  a 
curious,  quite  old-fashioned  and  unmistakably  cruel 
way  here  of  yoking  bullocks  to  the  waggon.  A  cross 
beam  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  under  which  the 
heads  of  the  poor  beasts  are  forced,  and  strapped  to  it  by 
the  horns.  So  it  is  with  their  horns  that  the  bullocks  are 
made  to  draw,  and  at  the  same  time  their  heads  are  fixed 
so  rigidly  that  moving  them  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
animals  are  helpless  against  flies,  and  at  every  jolt  their 
heads  are  knocked  about  like  a  football.  The  Govern- 
ment discourages  this  mode  of  yoking,  and  gives  prizes 
for  a  new-fashioned  method,  which  seems  almost  as 
luxurious  as  the  other  is  painful.  The  bullocks  are  put 
into  regular  harness,  collar  and  all,  like  horses.  Many 
of  them  go  in  single  harness  ;  and  the  graceful  little 
animals — much  resembling  our  own  Guernseys — with 
their  erect  heads  and  lively  little  eyes  and  nimble  move- 
ments, look  almost  comical  in  their  comfortable  trapping. 
They  are  very  good  movers,  these  Black  Forest  cattle. 
I  have  seen  them  keep  pace — even  cows — with  perfect 
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ease,  with  moderate-paced  farm-horses,  trotting  as  well 
as  walking.  The  Government,  I  fancy,  would  gladly 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  double-yoke, 
instead  of  merely  offering  a  prize  of  thirty  shillings  for 
the  first  new  harness  adopted  in  any  parish.  But  the 
old  people  will  have  it  that  in  the  rough  mountain  roads 
no  other  means  of  drawing  is  of  any  use.  Supposing 
the  pole  to  be  loose,  they  say,  it  would  strike  against  the 
bullocks  with  such  force,  at  every  jolt — and  the  jolts  are 
many — as  to  break  every  rib  in  their  body.  Some 
means  of  meeting  this  difficulty  ought  to  be  practicable. 
As  you  leave  the  "  Horngasse,"  and  from  the  short, 
scraggy  pine  scrub  which  covers  the  last  stony  ascent, 
step  out  into  the  open  country  above,  you  are  apt  to 
fancy  yourself  a  good  bit  above  the  actual  height  of  the 
mountain — some  3,600  feet.  The  mere  bareness  of  the 
summit  makes  you  think  yourself  above  the  zone  of 
vegetation.  There  is  a  wild  bit  of  hill  country  here, 
stretching  far  to  north  and  east.  You  can  follow  the  ridge 
for  miles — for  a  long  way  above  the  forest,  then  descend- 
ing, and  eventually  losing  itself  among  the  lower  heights 
— the  Langeck,  the  Hochkopf,  and  the  Nageliskopf,  and 
so  on.  There  is  peat  on  the  top — undug,  because  there 
is  plenty  of  other  fuel.  Over  it  grows  a  useless,  innutri- 
tious  tufty  grass,  with  patches  of  scrub  between  it.  In 
fine  weather  walking  up  here  is  most  exhilarating 
exercise,  in  spite  of  the  bleak  immediate  surroundings. 
They  are  made  up  for  by  invigorating  air  and  a  splendid 
distant  view.  This  is,  of  course,  best  from  the  stone 
tower  on  the  highest  point,  from  which  your  eye  sweeps 
the  entire  country — the  Rhine  valley,  Alsace  with 
Strassburg  plainly  in  its  midst,  the  rugged  outline  of 
the  Vosges  mountains,  the  Black  Forest  with  the  Feld- 
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berg,  the  Kandel,  the  Belchen  conspicuous  among  its 
heights,  the  Swiss  Jura  beyond,  and,  in  fine  weather,  the 
Alps.  Eastward  there  are  the  Bavarian  mountains,  the 
Swabian  Alps,  and  the  Rauhe  Alb.  A  fresh  spring,  not 
far  below  the  town,  is  to  the  thirsty  climber  a.  very 
welcome  adjunct  to  these  beauties. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  summit  the  mountain  changes 
its  character  entirely.  There  is  a  mass  of  dense  black 
forest  there  which  impresses  the  fancy  strongly  with  its 
volume  and  gloom.  Hidden  in  it,  and  altogether  in 
keeping  with  the  sombre  surroundings,  lies  the  dark 
Mummelsee — some  four  hundred  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit. There  is  a  red  sandstone  quarry  just  above  the 
lake — the  only  light  point  in  a  wide  expanse  of  black — 
over  which  a  seat  has  been  put  up  from  which  you  get  a 
capital  view  of  the  water.  There  it  lies — black,  smooth, 
silent,  unstirred  by  a  breath  of  air.  There  is  an  uncanny 
stillness  upon  the  whole  landscape.  You  might  almost 
fancy  the  fabulous  spectres  of  the  lake — the  "  mummeli " 
— rising  and  waving  their  white  gossamer  veils  as 
described  in  popular  stones.  A  good  many  tales  are 
told  of  these  mythical  beings.  They  are  all  young 
maids,  living  below  the  water,  but  permitted  to  appear 
on  the  surface,  revel  in  a  water-dance,  or  engage  in 
nocturnal  trips  on  dry  land.  Every  now  and  then  on 
these  stolen  visits  they  are  espied  by  some  impres- 
sionable human  being — a  shepherd,  or  a  knight,  or  a 
hunter — who  forthwith  falls  in  love  with  them.  Some- 
times they  themselves  are  touched,  and  would  gladly 
tarry.  But  they  have  a  stern  master,  exercising  a  very 
rigid  discipline.  If  they  are  not  back  in  time,  death 
overtakes  them.  Some  devoted  lovers  are  said  to  have 
jumped  into  the  lake  to  follow  the  maids.  Others  have 
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sat  lovesick  on  its  banks  till  both  reason  and  life  forsook 
them.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear,  the  black  colour 
being  produced  by  the  peat  bed.  It  is  considered  a 
dangerous  thing  to  throw  stones  into  the  lake — the  con- 
sequence being,  thanks  to  the  wrath  provoked  of  the 
spirits  below,  a  thunderstorm  of  such  violence  as  is  only 
to  be  witnessed  in  mountain  countries.  There  is  a  little 
hut  by  the  lakeside,  in  which  light  refreshments  are  sold. 
A  capital  cold  spring  bubbles  up  on  the  other  side,  to 
which  there  is  access  only  by  water.  The  effect  of  a 
boat  crossing  the  smooth,  still  lake  amid  general  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  splash  of  the  oars,  is  most  striking. 

There  are  roads  and  paths  radiating  from  the  Mummel- 
see  in  all  directions,  for  it  is  a  centre  of  attraction 
to  all  the  country  round.  A  delightful  path — rather 
rough  at  first,  but  later  smooth  and  picturesque — leads 
by  Eckle  to  the  Wildsee — another  uncanny  mountain 
lake,  embedded  in  a  deep  hollow.  This  is  where  the 
timber  used  to  be  stowed  for  floating  down  the  Murg. 
The  character  of  this  lake  is  in  many  respects  different 
from  the  Mummelsee.  There  is  more  wildness  and 
desolation,  but  less  gloom.  The  top  is  open.  Above 
is  rough  peat  country.  The  sides  are  very  precipitous. 
Except  for  a  road  newly  made,  the  lake  below  seems 
inaccessible.  And  the  quantities  of  dead  timber  lying 
about — rising  out  of  the  lake,  or  standing  near  it — stems 
broken  off  above  the  ground,  trees  upset  into  the  water 
— all  add  to  the  appearance  of  wildness.  This  lake  has 
its  own  sprites,  of  course,  and  its  own  legends.  There 
are  water-nymphs  here  as  in  the  Mummelsee — as 
bewitching,  as  much  inclined  to  sport,  as  fatal  to  their 
lovers.  They  are  sometimes  heard  to  laugh — often  to 
shriek  and  moan.  If  caught  out  at  daybreak,  they  are 
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roughly  summoned  home,  and  a  yellow  turbidity  cloud- 
ing the  lake,  from  out  of  which  springs  up  a  white  lily, 
marks  the  place  where  they  go  down  to  meet  their 
doom.  They  have  their  own  fiddler,  who  plays  for 
them  and  sometimes  goes  about  the  country  at  night 
striking  up  old-fashioned  tunes.  He  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  nymphs'  bewitching  wiles — long  ago. 
Like  some  other  men,  he  was  betrayed  into  a  flirtation 
with  one  of  these  spirits  and  should  have  died  in  the  lake. 
Only  the  spirits  thought  that  they  might  put  him  to  better 
use.  And  so  now  he  haunts  the  country  like  themselves. 

The  further  path  to  Allerheiligen  crosses  a  picturesque 
mountain  valley  at  a  point  of  really  idyllic  beauty,  where 
lies  the  little  Wurtemberg  posting  village  of  Ruhstein. 
Nomen  et  omen.  It  is  one  of  the  most  restful-looking 
forest  villages  that  one  can  imagine.  As  I  descended, 
the  coach  was  just  stopping  outside  the  posting-house. 
The  postillion  was  playing  his  tune,  which  the  hillsides 
echoed  back.  The  summer  visitors  flocked  to  see  the 
coach  off — the  great  event  of  the  day.  It  was  a  perfect 
picture. 

While  I  was  admiring  it,  someone  must  have  thrown 
stones  into  the  Mummelsee.  For  on  my  further  course 
— about  three  miles  from  Allerheiligen — with  no  shelter 
between  me  and  that  place  except  what  the  trees 
afforded — I  was  overtaken  by  one  of  the  most  violent 
thunderstorms  that  Jupiter  could  ever  have  sent  down. 
It  was  a  splendid  spectacle,  but  to  me  it  was  all  the  more 
unwelcome,  since  I  was  utterly  unprovided  for  such 
emergency,  having  my  luggage  travelling  on  to  Triberg, 
all  except  one  bag,  which  was,  by  some  means  or  other,  to 
reach  me  at  Allerheiligen  before  nightfall — if  practicable. 
The  storm  began  with  an  extremely  picturesque  sight 
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Beyond  the  outlines  of  the  near  hills  all  seemed  mist, 
except  the  green  country  far  off  in  the  distance.  To  me 
it  looked  as  if  this  were  a  stretch  of  sea.  The  view 
was  strangely  fascinating.  I  could  not  quite  tell  what  it 
meant,  for  the  mist  was  all  below  me.  But  before  long 
out  of  the  haze  arose  a  terrific  storm,  sweeping  the 
valley  below.  Big  firs  bent  like  bits  of  whalebone. 
It  made  one  understand  Shakespeare's  poetic  descrip- 
tion, objected  to  by  Ruskin,  of  — 

"  the  rudst'  wind 

That  by  his  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale." 

The  rain  splashed  against  the  mountain  sides.  I  was 
still  in  sunshine  above.  But  not  for  long.  For  the 
storm  rose  to  my  level  and  came  upon  me  with 
tremendous  force.  A  poor  frail  tegmen  pinus — for  not 
even  a.  patula  fagus  was  near  to  protect  me — was  all  the 
shelter  that  I  could  make  sure  of.  It  served  me  for  a 
brief  five  minutes.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  every 
leaf  was  soaked  and  the  path  had  become  a  river.  The 
hail  came  down  as  big  as  small  walnuts,  peppering  me 
as  with  shot.  Instead  of  the  pleasant  walk  which  I  had 
promised  myself,  refreshing  after  a  hot  day,  through  the 
magnificent  shady  beechwood  through  which  lies  the 
access  to  Allerheiligen,  1  had  to  push  along  like  a 
fugitive,  without  a  dry  rag  upon  me,  and  walking  in 
water.  My  bag,  of  course,  had  not  come.  But  Herr 
Mittermaier,  the  landlord — the  son  of  a  once  famous 
character  in  the  Forest — kindly  lent  me  his  Sunday 
clothes,  which,  by  dint  of  doubling  not  once,  but  twice,  I 
could  just  make  to  hold  on  to  my  body,  and  in  which  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening,  to  the  no  small  amusement 
of  my  fellow  visitors. 
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Barring  bad  weather,  no  one  can  come  upon  Aller- 
heiligen  for  the  first  time  without  being  absolutely 
charmed  with  the  site  of  the  picturesque  old  abbey, 
embedded,  as  one  may  say,  in  a  huge  mass  of  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage.  I  well  remember  how  on  reaching  it 
by  the  same  path,  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  twenty- 
eight  years  before,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  veritable  glimpse 
of  Eden.  Mountains,  green,  ruins,  all  seem  so  thoroughly 
in  keeping,  so  made  for  each  other — and  the  whole  looks 
so  peaceful,  so  fresh  and  so  full  of  repose — one  could 
not  wish  for  a  pleasanter  sight. 

Allerheiligen  was  of  old  a  monastery  of  the  Premon- 
stratensians — since  1657  an  abbey.  Monks  and  nuns 
have  a  knack  of  hitting  upon  the  most  picturesque 
spots,  where  they  manage  to  acquire  large  properties 
and  rear  splendid  buildings.  But  in  the  present  case 
the  merit  of  selection  belongs  to  an  ass.  In  early  days 
the  Benedictines  used  to  have  a  fine  old  monastery  at 
Lorsch.  There  is  a  gem  of  an  old  church  still  in  the 
little  town,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  monastery.  But 
monasticism  fell  into  disrepute,  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  monks  deserted  their  home.  Countess  Uta, 
Duchess  of  Schauenburg,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  Guelph 
ancestors  of  our  Queen,  being  a  pious  woman,  felt  the 
loss  of  the  monastery  keenly,  and,  being  a  wealthy  lady, 
she  resolved  to  make  up  for  it  by  building  a  new  one. 
In  the  year  1191  she  put  the  money  requisite  for  the  first 
work  into  a  big  bag  and  loaded  a  donkey  with  it.  Wher- 
ever he  might  drop  his  precious  burden,  there  the  new 
monastery  was  to  be  set  up.  The  donkey  trudged 
through  the  valley  of  the  Rench,  and  on  his  way  gave 
proof  of  his  astuteness  by  stamping  vigorously  with  his 
hoof  on  a  spot  where  a  deliciously  clear  spring  was  dis- 
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covered.      This    spring,  enclosed   in    a    stone   well,  the 
wall  of  which  bears  an  explanatory  inscription,  goes  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  "the  ass's  well."     From  this 
spot  the  donkey  toiled  up  the  hills  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Lienbach  valley,  and  at  length,  growing  weary, 
lay  down,  and  rolling  in  the  grass  managed  to  slip  off 
his    burden,  which    fell    heavily  into    the  valley  below. 
Where   it   dropped,  there  the  foundation  was  forthwith 
laid,  and   very  little   time  saw  a  beautiful  Premonstra- 
tensian    monastery    rise    up,    dedicated    to    S.    Ursula. 
There  seemed  a  special  blessing  attaching  to  this  house. 
Its   members   did   not   distinguish   themselves   by   great 
learning — which  for  Premonstratensians  is  something  of 
a    reproach — but    perhaps,    considering   the    history    of 
the    foundation,    this    was    not     altogether    surprising. 
But  they  amassed  great  wealth  and  grew  exceedingly 
influential — honourably  famous  also    for   the    rigour    of 
their    rule.     Gifts    from    devout    lay  folk    poured    in   in 
showers.      Churches    and    "  cells "    were  affiliated,  and 
in  1248  the  monastery  had  grown  so  large  and  prosperous 
that  at  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Siegfrid  of  Mayence 
it  undertook  the  reopening  of  Lorsch,  repeopling  it  with 
its  own  monks.     There  was  but  one  drawback  to  all  this 
happiness.     Beautiful  as  Allerheiligen  is  in  summer,  in 
winter  the  cold  is  very  severe.     And  in   1484  the  prior, 
John  Magistri,  wincing  under  this,  resolved  to  transplant 
the  monastery  to  the  milder  site  of  Lautenbach,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rench.     However,  priors  could  not  in  those 
days  do  as  they  chose.     The  monks  met  and  passed  a 
standing  order  to  the  effect  that  the  monastery  should 
never,  in  all  time,  be  removed  from  Allerheiligen.     So  it 
remained   where    it    was    until    1802,   when   the    Baden 
Government    decreed   its  suppression.      As   if  to  mark 
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the  wrath  of  Heaven  at  the  act,  a  flash  of  lightning 
struck  the  building — well  preserved  until  then,  as  being 
out  of  the  route  of  the  French  invading  armies — in  the 
very  next  year,  and  the  beautiful  pile  which  had  braved 
the  weather  for  six  hundred  years,  was  laid  in  ruins.  Only 
the  church  remains  in  even  recognizable  shape  — bearing 
evidence  by  what  is  left  to  the  beauty  of  the  original 
structure,  and  looking  venerable  amid  the  green  surround- 
ings—  albeit  it  is  composed  of  red  sandstone,  out  of 
which  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  get  a  look  of  age. 
But  with  fresh  green  to  contrast  with  it,  the  effect  of  the 
red  sandstone  becomes  wonderfully  improved.  There 
are  some  comparatively  modern  sandstone  balustrades 
running  round  the  monastery  grounds,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  adjoining  the  ruins,  a  house  has  been  built, 
originally  as  a  residence  for  the  keeper,  now  used  as  an 
inn.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  that  inn  was  in  a  very  primi- 
tive state.  There  were  three  large  dormitories — that  was 
all  the  sleeping  accommodation.  When  you  happened  to 
have  a  large  dormitory  to  yourself  it  was  all  very  well. 
Now  there  are  plenty  of  small  bedrooms.  I  managed 
on  my  last  visit  to  secure  the  last,  high  up  under  the 
roof.  And  those  visitors  who  came  after  me  had  to  be 
content  with  open  rooms  in  the  new  pension  building  in 
close  proximity  to  the  waterfalls,  with  neither  doors  nor 
windows  to  protect  them. 

The  distinctive  beauty  of  Allerheiligen — besides  the 
waterfalls — is  the  remarkable  freshness  of  the  valley, 
the  profusion  of  varied  green  which  luxuriates  all  around. 
The  valley  is  kept  watered  by  the  river  Lienbach,  a 
capital  trout  stream,  which  runs  close  behind  the  abbey 
ruins  and  supplies  the  water  for  the  magnificent  falls. 
The  woods  are  made  up  mainly  of  beeches.  But  below 
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the  abbey  there  is  every  variety  of  timber — oak,  plain 
tree,  ash.  The  green  is  of  the  freshest.  The  waterfalls 
are  not  indeed  the  grandest,  but — I  really  think — the 
prettiest  bit  of  waterfall  scenery  that  I  have  seen.  The 
rocks  close  in  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  Through 
them  pours  in  about  a  dozen  falls — seven  big  ones — the 
clear  water  of  the  Lienbach  in  every  variety  of  drop  and 
rush  and  splash  and  tumble.  A  path  leads  along  it  below 
and  another  has  been  carried  over  the  rocks  above. 
Fancy  has  given  to  these  stones  a  variety  of  names. 
There  is  a  "  pulpit,"  of  course — an  "  angel's,"  in  this 
case — and  a  "  gipsy  cave,"  a  "  devil's  stone,"  a  "  raven's 
nest,"  and  a  "  trooper's  leap."  The  last  name  is  derived 
from  a  Swedish  trooper's  venturesome  leap  across  the 
falls,  which  he  is  said  to  have  accomplished  in  safety. 
The  "  raven's  nest"  is  associated  with  the  legend  of  an 
alumnus  of  the  abbey  school  who  sought  to  recover 
from  that  perilous  spot  a  ring  which  a  raven  had  stolen 
from  his  sweetheart.  To  the  lady's  dismay  he  perished 
in  the  attempt. 

The  footpath  which  leads  around  the  falls  eventually 
joins  the  road  to  Oppenau,  a  little  town  on  the  Rench, 
which  has  no  special  claim  to  notice,  though  it  is  prettily 
situated  and  a  favourite  with  summer  visitors,  being 
easily  accessible  by  rail.  Its  only  specific  peculiarity  is 
that  here  of  all  places  survive  some  Black  Forest  pitch- 
stills,  in  which  the  resin  obtained  from  spruce  firs  by 
slitting  the  bark  in  spring,  and  gathering  the  outflow  in 
autumn,  is  turned  into  pitch  or  wood  tar.  It  is  now  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oppenau  that  firs  are  still 
"bled"  for  the  purpose. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

KNIEBIS   AND    HARMERSBACH. 

AT  the  back  of  Allerheiligen  rises,  huge  and  big,  the 
massive  mountain  of  the  Kniebis  —  stretching  from 
Oppenau  eastward  like  a  colossal  wall,  dividing  the 
valleys  of  the  Lienbach  and  the  Rench,  till  above  Gries- 
bach  it  joins  on  to  the  wide  tableland  on  which  stands 
Freudenstadt.  Guide-books  know  this  mountain  as  the 
region  of  watering-places — small,  retired,  once  cheap, 
mineral  spas,  benefiting  visitors  as  much  by  the  air  as  by 
the  water.  Its  picturesque  valleys — some  of  them  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  chiselled  out  of  the  hard  granite 
— are  unquestionably  pretty.  The  heights  are  interest- 
ing as  a  region  of  historical  relics — relics  of  many  a 
struggle  for  which  the  Kniebis  has  furnished  scenes. 
Many  an  army  has  tramped  over  it,  leaving  traces  of  its 
temporary  occupation  behind.  And,  often  assailed,  the 
poorSwabians  have  had  to  fight  manfully  on  this  natural 
rampart  to  preserve  or  regain  the  command  of  their 
own  country.  A  look  from  the  height,  from  which  the 
eye  can  sweep  the  country  all  round,  shows  the  strategical 
importance  of  the  site.  Alsace,  the  Palatinate,  Swabia — 
all  lie  open  before  it.  Vosges,  Alps,  Bavarian  moun- 
tains, and  the  lower  mountains  to  the  north,  are  all  in  plain 
view.  And  on  the  top  are  the  mounds  thrown  up  by 
invaders  or  defenders  in  at  least  three  centuries  of  war- 
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—  affording  a  splendid  playground  for  boys  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  taught  in  school  to  look  upon  war  as  the 
natural  occupation  of  great  nations,  and  delighting,  accord- 
ingly, in  defending  and  storming  these  earthworks  over 
again.  On  the  highest  point  is  the  "  Schwedenschanze  " 
—  thrown  up  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War- 
a  characteristic  specimen  of  seventeenth  century  fortifi- 
cation. Near  it  is  the  "  Alexanderschanze  "—  part  of  a 
long  line  of  strong  ramparts  constructed  by  Duke  Alex- 
ander of  Wurtemberg  as  a  defence  of  his  country  against 
the  advancing  host  of  the  French  in  1734.  And  but 
some  hundreds  of  paces  further  east  is  the  "  Schwaben- 
schanze,"  a  relic  of  the  great  war  with  the  French 
Republic,  from  which  Colonel  Roesch  was,  in  1796,  dis- 
lodged by  the  same  implacable  foe.  In  the  midst  of 
these  ancient  earthworks  stands  very  conspicuously  a 
memorial  of  a  more  recent  war.  In  1870  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  set  up  a  tall  wooden  tower,  from  which  to 
watch,  day  by  day,  the  progress  made  in  the  siege  of 
Strassburg.  No  better  site  for  the  observation  could 
have  been  selected.  Strassburg  lies  plainly  before  one, 
and  with  a  glass  one  can  distinguish  the  houses. 

The  ascent  to  this  point  from  Allerheiligen  crosses  a 
dense,  well-grown  forest,  composed  both  of  live  wood 
and  coniferae,  frequently  broken  by  open  gaps,  from 
which  there  are  magnificent  views,  and  again  varied  by 
stretches  of  bare  rock,  one  of  which,  resembling  a  sea, 
so  to  speak,  of  rugged  blocks,  is  particularly  noticeable. 

As  this  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  principal  forest 
districts  —  in  which  the  forest,  being,  for  the  most  part,  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  may  really  be  seen  at  its  best  —  • 
a  few  words  on  the  local  system  of  forest  culture  —  which 
has  some  peculiarities  in  Baden  —  may  be  to  the  point. 
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Baden  is,  for  its  size,  about  the  best-wooded  country  in 
Germany,  and  of  timbered  districts  in  Baden  the  Black 
Forest  ranks  first.  The  Crown  has  but  a  small  direct 
share  in  this  property — only  one-sixth  of  the  whole  being 
Crown  land.  Slowly,  but  steadily,  it  is  endeavouring  to 
increase  its  proportion,  by  buying  up  such  peasant  plots 
as  it  can  get  hold  of — evidently  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  forest.  It  does  this,  I  suppose,  because,  in  contrast 
to  its  own  excellently-cultivated  forest  land,  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  peasants'  wood  land  is  terribly  neglected. 
And  yet  the  wisdom  of  law-givers  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  has  been  in  Baden  particularly  directed  towards 
the  prevention  of  bad  cultivation.  Restrictions  have 
been  imposed  at  all  points.  Forest  land  is  made  by  law 
mostly  inalienable — unsaleable  otherwise  than  with  the 
holding.  The  quantity  of  timber  to  be  felled  has  been 
carefully  limited.  The  forest  is  periodically  valued  by 
Government  officials,  and  only  the  excess  above  a  certain 
standard  stock  is  allowed  to  be  cut  down  This  propor- 
tion varies  according  to  the  actual  growth,  which  is  not 
the  same  in  every  year.  Again,  the  woodland  is  under 
constant  supervision  of  Government  officers,  who  have, 
under  the  stringent  forest  law  of  1833,  the  right,  in 
extreme  cases,  to  sequestrate  the  property  as  a  safe- 
guard against  deterioration.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
much  of  the  small  owners'  land — peasants  and  small 
folk  own  about  a  third  of  the  forest — grows  worse 
and  worse.  Obviously,  there  is  a  pretty  wide  margin  of 
mischievous  deterioration  above  the  abnormally  low  point 
at  which  Government  is  entitled  to  seize  the  property. 
More  particularly  are  the  peasants  and  cottiers  reckless 
and  unmerciful  in  removing  for  litter  the  moss  and 
heather  and  dead  leaves  which  Nature  provides  to  main- 
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tain  the  standard  of  fertility.  This  is  a  mischievous 
practice  when  carried  to  excess,  for  which  there  is, 
however,  great  temptation  in  forest  countries,  where 
there  is  little  straw  available.  For  nothing  impoverishes 
forest  land  so  effectually  as  this  robbery  of  its  food.  The 
Government  urges  the  peasants  to  try  peat.  But  they 
prefer  forest  litter.  And  so  the  practice  of  denudation 
goes  on.  Oddly  enough,  it  has  its  defenders — who  argue 
from  a  hand-to-mouth  point  of  view,  that  by  means  of  the 
frequent  crops  of  litter  the  forest  land  may  be  made  to 
yield  more  than  it  would  under  more  orthodox  manage- 
ment. There  is  fresh  evidence  here  of  the  old  truth 
that  excessive  interference  defeats  itself.  The  small 
proprietors  do  not  require  so  much  forest  land.  Were 
they  left  free  to  dispose  of  it,  they  would  sell  it,  and  all 
parties  would  be  better  off.  As  it  is,  the  Government 
has  nothing  but  a  roundabout  way  open  for  repairing  the 
mischief,  which  it  cannot  directly  prevent.  As  it  must 
not  buy  the  forest  by  itself,  it  buys  the  entire  holding — 
where  it  can — and  then  keeps  the  forest  and  relets  the 
agricultural  portion  to  its  old  owners,  who  thus  from 
free  yeomen  become  tenants. 

One  very  peculiar  feature  of  the  Baden  forest  system 
is  this,  that  about  one-half  of  the  entire  forest  land 
belongs  to  corporate  bodies  and  parishes.  The  principal 
among  the  corporate  bodies  are  societies  of  timber  mer- 
chants. The  Church  also  owns  a  fair  share  of  land. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  is  in  possession  of  towns 
and  villages.  This  is  a  considerable  boon  to  the  rate- 
payers. For  forests  not  only  provide  the  necessary 
firewood,  but  moreover  help  so  much  towards  the  rates, 
that  in  some  fortunate  instances  there  are  no  rates  at  all 
to  pay,  and  sometimes  there  is  even  a  bonus  over.  The 
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communal  forests  are  by  law  placed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Crown,  and  administered  in  every 
respect  like  Crown  lands.  The  benefit  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  is  not  equal.  The  poor  are  allowed  to  pick 
sticks  and  dry  wood  merely  as  a  matter  of  grace,  revok- 
able  at  pleasure.  What  they  gather  would  rot  if  left  on 
the  ground,  and  so  the  grant  entails  loss  to  no  one.  But 
to  prevent  mischief,  certain  days  are  appointed — Monday 
by  preference — and  regulations  are  laid  down,  which  are 
more  or  less  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  a  great  day  when 
the  forests  are  opened  to  the  wood-gatherers.  They 
are  better  off  than  the  boissieres  of  France,  whom  their 
Government  admits  in  the  same  way  to  its  state  forests. 
For  there  is  in  comparison  more  forest  to  pick  in,  more 
time,  and,  I  believe,  no  restriction  as  to  sex.  As  between 
the  ratepayers  themselves,  various  modes  of  apportion- 
ment are  adopted — either  according  to  properties  as 
units,  or  else  according  to  the  rating.  In  some  parishes 
a  difference  is  made  between  full  citizens  and  mere 
denizens — thetes,  so  to  speak.  In  Haslach,  in  the  Kinzig 
valley,  there  was  once  a  regular  fight  between  "  classes  " 
and  "  masses  "  over  the  right  to  share  in  the  forest  produce. 
Where  the  latter  is  divided,  the  apportionment  of  lots  is 
very  often  appropriately  left  to  "the  lot,"  children  being 
entrusted  with  the  drawing. 

The  peculiar  distinction  of  Baden  forest  management 
as  compared  with  that  practised  elsewhere  in  Germany 
consists  in  this,  that  the  forest  is  allowed  to  renew  itself, 
no  large  breadths  being  fully  denuded  and  re-seeded. 
This  method  is  practicable  only  where  the  forest  con- 
sists mainly  of  silver  fir,  which  not  only  scatters  its  seed 
quite  as  freely  as  any  other  conifer,  but  is,  moreover, 
endowed  with  such  exceptional  length  of  life  and  abiding 
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power  of  growth,  that  it  may  be  trusted  to  grow  even 
after  a  long  period  of  crippled  suppression  in  the  shadow 
of  other  trees.  Any  other  plant  would  remain  hopelessly 
dwarfed  after  that.  The  silver  fir,  with  new  light  and  air 
given  it,  at  once  grows  freely.  Its  length  of  life  is  such 
that,  where  it  is  usual  to  fell  once  in  a  hundred  years, 
silver  firs,  if  sound,  will  often  be  left  to  grow  on  to  the 
second  cut,  that  is,  up  to  two  hundred  years.  It  is  by 
age  that  they  attain  their  gigantic  height  and  bulk, 
measuring  up  to  160  and  even  180  feet  in  length.  Our 
silver  fir,  I  may  explain,  is  the  e\drij  ovpavo/j,r)Kr)$  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  praised  Abies  in  montibus  altis  of 
Virgil.  Spruce  firs  are  more  generally  useful.  Their 
rapid  and  straight  growth  makes  them  serviceable  at  an 
early  age  for  hop-poles,  and  later  for  carpenter's  wood  of 
all  sizes,  and  many  other  uses.  Silver  fir  is  whiter  and 
lighter.  Its  big  stems  make  capital  masts  and  mill 
wheels.  Again,  the  wood  is  much  valued  for  shingles, 
and  for  turnery  and  cooper's  ware,  for  packing  cases,  and 
round  toy -boxes,  and,  lastly,  for  sound-boards  for  musical 
instruments.  In  forests,  silver  fir  is  also  prized  because 
it  does  not  rot  inside  like  spruce.  It  is  subject  to  an 
external  cancer,  but  a  tree  showing  soundness  outside  is 
sure  to  be  sound  also  within.  It  does  not  yield  the  same 
ordinary  turpentine  that  spruce  has,  unfortunately,  been 
made  to  give  forth  in  the  past.  There  are  still  thousands 
of  ruined  trees  to  be  seen  in  the  large  forests,  with  all 
the  good  bled  out  of  them  by  means  of  slits,  now  closed 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  bark  of  silver  fir  is 
obtained  what  goes  by  the  name  of  Strassburg  turpentine. 
But  the  whole  system  of  bleeding  trees  alive  is  bad,  and 
except  in  the  forests  around  Oppenau,  it  has  now  been 
generally  abandoned. 
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Baden  foresters  calculate  that  they  save  a  good  deal 
of  money  by  singling  out  trees  only  instead  of  cropping 
off  the  entire  forest.  They  put  the  cost  of  seeding  at 
£5  a  morgen  (two-thirds  of  an  acre),  which  at  compound 
interest  in  a  hundred  years,  they  try  to  show,  swallows  up 
all  the  profit.  But  this  calculation  is  much  on  a  par  with 
the  famous  puzzle  about  Achilles  and  the  tortoise.  On 
the  high  ground  about  Donaueschingen,  where  much 
pine  is  grown,  the  forest  is  felled  just  as  elsewhere, 
simply  because  it  could  not  be  trusted  profitably  to 
renew  itself.  But  where  renewal  can  be  left  to  nature, 
the  landscape  gains  vastly  by  the  process.  For  to  the 
eye  the  forest  remains  always  the  same.  It  is  neither 
disfigured  by  large  bare  patches,  nor  does  it  grow  up 
square  and  rectangular,  like  a  wall. 

On  the  heights  of  the  lower  Kinzig  a  good  deal  of  oak 
underwood  is  raised  for  barking.  It  is  barked  standing, 
which  gives  the  young  forests  a  curious  and  rather 
ghastly  look  in  spring,  the  bare  white  branches  stretch- 
ing up  their  naked  limbs  towards  heaven.  The  trees 
are  cut  during  summer,  and  then  the  stumps  are 
generally  set  fire  to,  which  is  said  to  prepare  the  soil 
admirably  for  a  corn  crop,  and  to  make  the  roots 
sprout  again,  which  they  would  not  do  unburnt. 

The  high  ridge  of  the  Kniebis  extends  for  about  six 
miles  west  to  east.  On  its  top  there  is  splendid  bracing 
air  and  there  are  capital  views,  especially  at  the  eastern- 
most point,  where  the  mountain  describes  a  bend,  facing 
the  pretty  valley  of  the  Rench  with  a  high  and  steep 
wall.  At  this  point  stands  the  "Lamb"  Inn,  rather  a 
land-mark.  Further  west  the  Kniebis  is  much  capped  with 
peat,  like  most  of  these  heights  in  the  northern  Forest, 
where  sandstone  overlays  the  granite  or  gneiss  rock. 
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The  descent  from  the  "  Lamb  "  to  Rippoldsau  shows 
some  Black  Forest  irrigation  meadows  in  perfection. 
There  is  ample  and  good  water  here,  and,  moreover,  a 
considerable  fall.  And  these  advantages  are  turned  to 
the  best  possible  account.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  any  irrigators  to  beat  the  Black  Foresters.  Long 
practice  has  made  them  perfect.  And  they  are  exceed- 
ingly painstaking.  On  your  walks  of  a  morning  or 
evening  you  often  meet  boys  or  girls,  armed  with 
spades  or  hoes,  going,  as  they  say,  to  "wassern." 

Rippoldsau  is  a  watering-place  of  very  old  standing. 
Its  springs  had  a  reputation  as  medicinal  as  long  ago  as 
1141.  Writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Tabernaemon- 
tanus  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  its  "  famous  acid 
spring."  It  is  said  that  the  Benedictine  monks — who 
settled  at  a  place  still  called  Klosterle,  from  the  monas- 
tery which  they  set  up  there,  about  a  mile  down  the 
Schapbach  river — were  attracted  by  the  spring — though 
what  of  all  mortals  monks  with  a  rigid  rule  of  abstinence 
should  require  a  purgative  spring  for,  seems  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Probably  the  attractive  surroundings 
had  as  much  to  do  with  their  selection.  Whether  the 
water  is  accountable  for  it  or  not,  certainly  the  monks 
failed  absolutely  to  distinguish  themselves  in  any  way 
during  a  long  residence  on  the  spot,  which  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  general  closing  of  religious  houses  by  the 
Baden  Government  in  1802.  There  is  scarcely  any 
trace  left  of  the  monks  now  beyond  the  name. 

A  quiet  and  retired  watering-place  Rippoldsau  used  to 
be  in  former  days.  But  of  late  it  has  grown  fashionable 
and  dear.  There  is  a  hotel  with  a  high-priced  table- 
d'hote,  a  quaint  little  bazaar,  a  salle  de  lecture,  a  band, 
and  you  see  people  walking  about  in  fashionable  dresses 
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just  as  at  Wiesbaden,  or  Ems,  thougli  with  less  return  to 
show  for  their  money,  unless  it  be  the  enjoyment  of 
fine  nature.  The  new  Black  Forest  line  has  made  the 
place  accessible  by  a  pleasant  drive  through  the  Schap- 
bach  valley  from  Wolfach.  All  this  has  helped  to  make 
Rippoldsau  the  leader  of  so-called  Kniebis  watering- 
places — only  one  of  which  is  really  on  the  Kniebis. 

That  one  is  Antogast,  which  is,  by  a  corruption  which 
it  would  puzzle  Grimm  to  explain,  derived  from  the 
name  of  that  venerable  "  Scotish  "  saint  of  the  seventh 
century,  S.  Arbogastus.  Arbogastus  went  out  from 
Irish  or  Scottish  shores,  like  Fridolin  and  Landolin,  to 
convert  the  heathen  in  Germany.  He  is  reported  to 
have  worked  many  miracles,  and  to  have  so  much 
ingratiated  himself  with  King  Dagobert  the  Second, 
that  through  his  influence  he  eventually  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  Strassburg.  Like  a  true  business-like  Scot, 
once  he  had  secured  the  bishopric,  he  managed  with 
genuine  northern  acquisitiveness  to  obtain  endowment 
upon  endowment,  so  as  to  leave  his  see  ever  so  much 
better  provided  than  he  found  it — besides  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  other  religious  foundations — all  established  by 
Scoti — in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Sulzburg,  Schuttern 
and  Ettenheim.  On  his  death,  in  678,  his  bishopric  was 
offered  to  Wilfrid,  just  unseated  from  York,  subsequently 
the  converter  of  the  South  Saxons  and  founder  of  Ripon. 
He  was  then  on  his  way  to  Rome,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Pope.  Fortunately  for  the  men  of  Sussex,  Wilfrid 
declined  the  preferment.  Antogast  is  a  pretty  little 
place,  unpretentious,  but  picturesque  amid  its  rocky 
surroundings.  Its  spring — chalybeate — is  rich  in  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  therefore  rather  pleasant.  People 
have  been  drinking  it  for  the  past  three  centuries. 

H 
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The  remaining  watering-places  of  this  district — 
Griesbach,  Freyersbach  and  Petersthal — are  all  situated 
on  the  Rench,  in  a  romantic  valley,  noted  above  all  things 
for  its  excellent  kirschwasser.  Its  wealth  in  cherry  trees 
is  very  considerable.  The  road  is  planted  with  them, 
and  you  see  them  shading  the  fields.  They  must  also 
yield  well.  For  I  see  from  an  official  publication  that 
even  a  small  parish  in  the  valley  will  sell  its  £5,000 
wrorth  annually  of  cherries  or  kirschwasser.  What 
Black  Foresters  would  do  without  kirschwasser  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture.  It  is  their  general  stimulant  and 
comforter,  their  consoler  in  grief,  their  promoter  of  con- 
viviality, their  safety-valve  in  trouble  or  excitement.  No 
two  Black  Foresters  meet — when  the  liquor  is  to  be  had — 
but  their  gathering  is  wetted  with  this  spirit,  which  when 
genuine  is  rather  ardent,  but  under  circumstances  not 
bad.  For  instance,  after  a  walk  on  a  hot  day,  a  tumbler 
of  milk  with  a  glass  of  kirschwasser  in  it,  is  decidedly 
refreshing.  Of  course  it  is  slightly  poisonous — that  is, 
it  contains'  that  excellent  stomachic,  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Of  late,  Black  Foresters  have  in  some  places  taken  to 
rivalling  the  Servians — who  are  supposed  to  be  too 
much  engrossed  at  present  upon  politics — in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  spirit  distilled,  like  Slivovics,  from  wild 
plums.  But  kirschwasser  is  the  genuine  Black  Forest 
drink.  And  the  headquarters  of  the  kirschwasser  trade 
is  the  valley  of  the  Rench. 

Griesbach,  the  highest  village  in  the  valley,  and  a 
watering-place  much  frequented  by  people  from  Frank- 
fort, enjoys  a  special  historical  distinction.  In  its  Cur- 
haus  Grand-Duke  Charles  of  Baden  in  1818  granted  to 
his  people  the  first  Constitution  that  was  ever  conceded 
in  Germany.  It  was  promulgated  in  1819,  and  so  in 
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official  nomenclature  is  labelled  with  that  date.  If  one 
bears  in  mind  that  1819  was  the  year  of  the  notorious 
Carlsbad  Conferences  and  the  repressive  Carlsbad 
Resolutions,  which  fell  like  a  blight  and  a  killing  frost 
on  all  constitutional  aspirations,  and  put  the  political 
clock  of  Germany  a  full  half-century  backward — and 
that  the  Constitution  was  granted  on  the  very  eve  of 
Troppau  and  Laibach,  those  ill-famed  orgies  of  absolutism 
— one  can  estimate  the  vast  distance  which  at  that  time 
separated  Baden  from  the  rest  of  Germany.  Under  its 
tolerant  shelter  the  young  democratism  was  reared  which 
in  later  years  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  realization  of 
that  long-cherished  dream  of  German  reunion. 

Petersthal  and  Freyersbach,  situated  below  Griesbach, 
are  practically  one  village — both  small,  unpretentious 
watering-places,  noticeable  solely  for  their  pretty  sur- 
roundings. From  Petersthal  a  steepish  forest  path  leads 
up  to  the  high  sandstone  ridge  which  divides  the  valley 
of  the  Rench  from  the  straggling  old-fashioned  village  of 
Oberharmersbach,  which  occupies  a  valley  sharing  its 
own  name.  The  walk  across  the  Locherberof  is  in  fine 

O 

weather  really  enjoyable.  There  is  very  fine  forest  on 
the  top,  and  there  are  some  grotesque  sandstone  forma- 
tions— quaint  like  the  curious  "  Great  upon  Little  "  in 
Sussex.  Only  in  the  Black  Forest  all  the  sandstone  is 
red.  One  rock  resembles  a  church,  and  has  accordingly 
been  christened  "  Heidenkirche,"  and  credited  with 
having  been  used  in  heathen  times  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. Another  rock  crosses  a  gorge  like  a  bridge,  and 
was  once  used  as  a  bridge  by  a  German  Emperor,  who 
very  narrowly  missed  coming  to  grief  in  the  act.  A 
pretty  zigzag  road  takes  one  down  into  Oberharmersbach, 
the  refuge  of  those  hapless  lapidaries  whom  Louis  the 
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Fourteenth  drove  out  of  Freiburg,  and  a  very  picturesque 
mountain  village. 

Oberharmersbach  has  a  history  of  its  own.  Its  princi- 
pal inn  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  title  of  "  Die  Drei 
Saukopfe  " — Anglice  :  The  Three  Sows'  Heads.  By 
that  title  hangs  a  tale.  The  Emperor  Wenzel — Bohemian 
as  he  was  by  nature  no  less  than  by  birth — found  him- 
self in  sore  straits  here  on  one  occasion.  He  was  never 
a  popular  monarch,  nor  yet  a  good  one.  And  in 
Harmersbach  he  went  near  losing  his  life.  A  loyal 
peasant,  however,  saved  him — not  without  sacrifice  of 
dignity.  As  the  only  means  of  deliverance,  the  Emperor 
had  to  submit  to  being  locked  up  in  a  pig-stye,  in  com- 
pany with  three  of  the  peasant's  pigs.  Pig-styes  were 
not  over-clean  in  those  days.  But  all  the  less  did 
anybody  think  of  searching  for  the  Emperor  in  that 
savoury  apartment.  As  a  reward,  the  peasant  obtained 
a  perpetual  license  to  keep  an  inn,  which  in  memory  of 
the  adventure  he  christened  as  above  stated.  Wenzel 
was  more  liberal  to  the  parish  in  which  he  had  found 
safety.  He  conferred  upon  it  the  political  privilege  of 
autonomy — reichsunmittelbarkeit — which  placed  it  con- 
stitutionally on  a  par  with  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  and 
Frankfort,  as  they  used  to  be.  What  a  village,  open  to 
attack  at  all  points,  should  do  with  political  independ- 
ence, it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see.  However,  the  people 
of  Harmersbach  valued  their  freedom,  which  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  And 
Fortune  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  befriended  them, 
and  kept  them  out  of  trouble. 

We  are  here  right  in  the  midst  of  little  whilom  inde- 
pendent states — free  towns  and  petty  principalities — toy 
states,  as  it  were — relics  and  fragments  of  the  old, 
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strangely-composed  German  Empire.  "Harniersbach  h-ere 
— a  few  miles  lower  down  the  valiey  Zell,  li?fce wis-e' a  >"ree 
city — after  that,  Gengenbach,  a  free  city  again,  once' 
enjoying  the  special  protection  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
still  sporting  the  old  German  Eagle  on  its  medieval 
gates.  Gengenbach  has  its  walls  and  towers,  with 
which  it  has  in  turn  defied  Swedes  and  French  and  re- 
volting peasants.  Not  far  from  Gengenbach  is  Offenburg, 
the  burgh  of  English  Offo,  likewise  once  independent. 
Then,  in  the  old  Roman  pagus  of  Morodunum — the 
German  Ortenau — there  are  Ortenberg,  from  which  the 
great  Stulz  took  his  title — and  Appenweier,  Achern,  and 
Griesheim,  all  little  independent  fragments  of  the  old 
Empire.  Not  far  distant  is  the  Breisgau,  the  land  of 
many  masters  in  succession,  swrapped  and  bartered  in 
the  days  when  human  beings  were  but  instrumental 
muta,  and  could  be  trafficked  in,  as  Lord  Russell  says, 
like  "  firkins  of  butter. "  It  was  even  pawned  for  money 
—to  France.  Then  there  is  the  little  principality  of 
Fiirstenberg — which,  a  hundred  years  ago,  still  led  its 
own  little  army  into  the  field  against  Napoleon.  Lilipu- 
tian  states  that  they  are — in  company  with  some  half- 
dozen  more,  they  now  form  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden, 
itself  but  a  small  state. 

We  should  not,  however,  laugh  at  the  pettiness  of 
these  little  principalities  and  republics.  Under  shelter 
of  their  freedom  has  grown  up  a  strangely  independent, 
distinctively  local  life,  still  commemorated  by  distinc- 
tively local  customs  and  institutions.  Harmersbach  is 
the  most  rural  of  the  curious  medley.  Old  it  looks,  and 
quaint,  but  nothing  more  than  a  village.  Without  being 
told,  you  cannot  even  guess  from  its  look  that  there  is 
established  in  its  scattered  houses  an  old  special  craft. 
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'But'  it  retains  srome  little  bits  of  its  old  local  life.  Its 
fails  have'?,  fame  all  through  the  neighbouring  country, 
and 'no  one  within  reach  who  can  attend  ever  misses 
them. 

In  a  region  like  the  Black  Forest,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  so  widely  dispersed,  and  single  families  live  so 
much  by  themselves,  fairs  are  a  necessary  of  existence, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  pedlars  who  used  to  scour  the  country 
pretty  freely,  were  even  more  so  in  the  past.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  their  monotonous  life  the  Black  Foresters 
should  have  made  them  feast-days  of  obligation  in  their 
social  calendar.  They  have  so  little  society  otherwise. 
A  well-to-do  bur  may  drive  into  the  nearest  little  town 
or  village  one  day  a  week  in  slack  time  for  his  game  of 
rams  or  schafskopf.  But  even  then  he  does  not  take  his 
family  with  him.  And  out  of  winter-time — when  there 
is  no  spinning  to  bring  the  young  women  together — it 
is,  indeed,  a  lonesome  life  for  them  to  lead  out  in  the 
forest.  So  the  fairs  are  taken  advantage  of  religiously. 
Purchases  are  carefully  put  off  to  these  gatherings,  and 
with  the  business  of  buying  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  is  com- 
bined. Even  for  a  good  day's  enjoyment  the  distances  are 
often  too  great.  And  the  sociability  begun  in  the  littletown 
has  to  be  concluded — mostly  with  a  dance — in  the  native 
parish.  Dancing  is  the  Black  Foresters'  great  delight. 
They  will  walk  miles  for  a  dance,  and  dance  on  any  and 
every  occasion,  even  at  pilgrimages.  At  St.  Ottilien, 
near  Freiburg,  a  favourite  place  for  pilgrimages,  there 
used  to  be  an  open-air  dancing  floor,  resting  on  wooden 
pillars,  outside  the  church.  And  up  to  1845  no  pilgrim 
came  there  to  pay  his  duty  at  the  altar,  but  concluded 
his  devotions  with  a  merry  waltz.  The  Foresters 
used  to  have  their  own  distinctive  local  dances — the 
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"hopser,"  and  the  old-fashioned  waltz,  rarely  seen  now- 
adays— none  of  the  modern  sliding  and  shuffling,  but  a 
regular  laborious  piece  of  work,  the  cavalier  taking  hold 
of  his  partner  with  both  hands  above  the  waist,  and  the 
lady  laying  both  her  hands  on  his  shoulders.  A  .Black 
Forester  who  can  still  manage  to  accomplish  such  an 
old-fashioned  pas  has  his  reputation  made  with  the 
fair  sex.  And  well  it  is  for  him  if  he  is  not  fairly  danced 
off  his  legs.  At  the  place  where  the  fair  is  held  all  sorts 
of  out-door  games  are  indulged  in.  Skitties  is  a  great 
favourite.  And  next  to  that,  target-shooting — for  the 
Foresters  are  noted  marksmen.  Then  there  are  merry- 
go-rounds,  jugglers,  and  raffles,  and  all  the  regulation 
apparatus  of  a  fair.  Only  there  is  more  of  a  sense  of 
duty  and  devotion  apparent  in  its  application  than  in 
countries  where  intercourse  is  more  frequent. 

There  are  some  other  local  fairs  of  note  held  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Martinmas  fair  at  Haslach  on  the 
Kinzig  is  a  great  shopping-day  for  the  whole  country- 
side, on  which  provident  housewives  throng  into  the 
place  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  things  for  the  winter.  And 
at  Wolfach  there  survives — alone  in  this  district — one  of 
those  old  hiring  fairs,  such  as  we  see  represented  on  the 
stage  in  "  Martha"  and  the  "Cloches  de  Corneville." 

Social  gatherings  of  a  different  sort — but  in  the  end 
they  all  come  to  the  same  thing — are  held  lower  down  in 
the  Harmersbach  valley,  at  the  little  town  of  Zell,  with 
which  Harmersbach — considering  itself  too  small  for 
absolute  independence — at  one  time  associated  itself  in 
federal  union.  There  is  a  genuinely  archaic  look  about 
Zell,  with  its  broad  street  faced  by  the  gable-ends  of  old 
houses  which  stood  when  the  little  town  had  still  its  own 
little  say  in  the  affairs  of  the  German  Empire.  Under 
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nineteenth-century  influences  Zell  has  grown  into  a 
busy  manufacturing  place.  Among  other  industrial 
establishments,  it  possesses  earthenware  and  porcelain 
works  of  some  pretensions.  But  in  olden  time  it  was 
known  chiefly  as  "  Mariazell "— the  "  Cell  of  Mary."  In 
so  monkish  a  country,  as  this  used  to  be,  there  are  as  a 
matter  of  course  many  "  zells  "  or  cells.  There  is  one  in 
the  Wiesenthal,  near  Basle — another  near  Buhl,  noted 
for  its  wine.  All  these  have  to  be  distinguished  by 
affixes.  "  Mariazell/'  with  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  is  a  favourite  place  for  pilgrimages.  And  on 
days  sacred  to  the  Virgin,  and  during  Lent,  it  i>  the 
custom  of  the  peasants  from  far  and  wide  to  flock 
thither  for  their  devotions — to  be  duly  followed  by  a 
chat  and  gossip.  They  come  in  in  shoals  —  every 
peasant  driving  his  little  open  trap,  or  "Berner  Wagele  " 
— an  importation  from  Switzerland — with  his  faithful 
wife  by  his  side.  Both  are  festively  arrayed  in  their 
best  clothes,  the  man  wearing  a  long  black  cloth  or 
blue  linen  coat,  over  which  his  shaven  face — like  the 
Norman  warriors  of  old,  Black  Forest  peasants  are  scru- 
pulous shavers — looks  more  solemn  than  ever,  the  wife 
clothed  in  green  skirt  and  black  bodice.  The  back  part 
of  the  trap,  which  will  hold  anything  from  a  good  sized 
calf  down  to  a  basket  of  eggs,  is  laden  for  the  occasion 
with  such  daughters,  or  dependents,  or  old  women  picked 
up  on  the  way,  as  there  may  have  been  occasion  to  bring. 
The  religious  duties  being  first  conscientiously  performed, 
the  parties  assemble  in  their  several  inns.  The  wiseacres 
and  newsmongers  of  the  town  watch  their  opportunity. 
They  are  welcome  guests,  for  they  have  intelligence  to 
retail,  or  jokes  to  amuse  the  company  with.  In  return 
for  these  commodities,  valuable  to  the  stolid  and  not 
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over-talkative  burs,  they  may  count  upon  liberal  free 
drinks.  And  there  they  sit,  and  talk,  and  listen,  till  the 
stock  laid  in  is  exhausted.  And  when  that  point  is 
reached,  peasants  and  peasantesses  drive  home  again, 
having  done  their  duty  both  by  religion  and  by  the 
world,  patiently  waiting  till  another  S.  Mary's  festival 
gives  them  a  fresh  excuse  for  spending  a  day  of  idle- 
ness, and  chat,  and  moderate  indulgence  in  liquor. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

BLACK    FOREST   PEASANTS. 

I  HAVE  now  taken  my  readers  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  Black  Forest.  And  as — in  imagination — we  find  our- 
selves surrounded  on  all  sides  with  peasants'  houses  of 
a  distinctively  local  type,  forming  an  essential  feature  in 
the  landscape,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  these  very  peculiar  structures  and  their  inmates. 
Exceedingly  quaint  do  these  houses  look,  stuck  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain — with  their  high,  heavy  and  over- 
hanging roof  seemingly  threatening  to  crush  the  struc- 
ture beneath — with  their  long  rows  of  bright  compressed 
windows — with  their  carved  verandahs  encircling  the 
upper  story — and  a  whole  series  of  doors  opening  into 
the  covered  ground-floor  gallery.  And  yet  it  is  not 
fancy,  but  use,  which  has  dictated  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion— use,  as  understood  a  long  time  ago.  For  the 
type  of  the  house  as  it  is  now  seen  was  practically 
fixed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  the  houses  were  built 
then,  so  they  have  continued  to  be  built  ever  since.  The 
employment  of  any  material  except  timber  was  at  that 
time  out  of  the  question.  The  whole  country  was  so 
impoverished — nearly  every  peasant  was  in  debt — that 
even  the  prince  of  the  land,  Margrave  Charles  William 
of  Baden  Durlach,  when  called  upon  to  build  a  new 
palace,  could  afford  nothing  better  than  wood.  Perhaps, 
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even  if  the  peasants  had  been  more  luxuriously  inclined, 
for  their  purposes  they  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more 
suitable  material.  For  wood,  being  one  of  the  worst 
conductors  of  heat,  is  of  course  one  of  the  best  retainers 
both  of  warmth  and  of  cold.  Apart  from  the  material, 
the  Black  Forest  style  of  architecture  can  show  very 
good  cause  for  its  peculiarities.  Isolated  as  they  are, 
with  rough  weather  to  face,  farmhouses  must  be  built 
roomy  and  compact,  with  a  whole  farmyard  brought  to- 
gether under  one  roof — and  that  roof  a  sufficiently  thick 
one  to  resist  both  severe  cold  and  intense  heat.  That 
purpose  the  big  overhanging  roof  answers  admirably. 
It  is  really  not  a  roof  only,  but  an  entire  barn,  with 
generally  three  hurten  or  stories  for  stocking  sheaves  in 
its  capacious  hold.  The  houses  are  built  against  the 
mountain  slope,  so  that  the  harvest  waggon  can  drive 
straight  into  it,  stopping  on  the  barn  floor  over  the 
house.  The  sheaves,  and  hay,  and  straw  and  chaff,  help 
to  intercept  most  effectually  both  heat  and  cold  coming 
from  above.  Then,  as  from  below,  the  flues  are  so 
built  that  the  smoke  from  the  stoves  may  be  conducted 
into  the  barn,  helping  to  dry  what  Nature  has  not 
dried  sufficiently.  The  wide  roof  is  advisedly  made 
sufficiently  overhanging  to  ensure  the  eaves  carrying  the 
water  far  enough  away  from  the  foundations — there  are 
heavy  downpours  here  in  winter — and  moreover  to 
afford  ample  shed  room  outside — shed  room,  if  need  be, 
for  several  waggons  laden  with  corn  or  hay.  The  roof 
protrudes  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  the  project- 
ing "Schild"  on  the  gable  side — under  which  is  the 
opening  which  does  service  for  a  chimney — may  in  some 
cases  be  carried  even  further  still.  Well,  then,  inside 
the  roof  the  peasant  stacks  and  threshes  his  corn.  The 
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grain,  the  chaff,  and  the  hay  he  simply  drops  through 
the  floor,  and  there  they  are  just  where  they  are  wanted. 
The  remaining  farm  offices  are  all  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,  together  with  the  principal  dwelling  rooms. 
That  explains  the  row  of  doors  opening  on  the  ground 
floor  gallery,  covered  and  boarded,  which  is  a  standing 
feature  of  every  house.  Beginning  level  with  the  ground 
on  the  slope,  the  greater  part  of  the  gallery  lies  high  and 
dry  beyond  any  possible  danger  from  wet.  The  founda- 
tions are  always  strongly  built  of  stone.  There  is  no 
cellarage — except,  perhaps,  a  small  potato  cellar  under 
the  dwelling  rooms.  When  the  Black  Forest  houses  were 
first  designed,  potatoes  were  unknown.  Other  roots  wrere 
not  grown,  and  no  cellarage  was  thought  to  be  required. 
But  there  is  always  a  capacious  vault  built  into  the  hill- 
side close  by.  The  principal  door  from  the  outside 
gallery  of  course  leads  into  the  dwelling  portion  of  the 
house.  The  other  doors  give  access  to  the  stable,  the 
cowhouse,  the  bullock  shed,  the  fodder-room — and  the 
last  of  all  leads  into  the  pigstye,  which  is  always  joined 
on  to  the  house,  but  kept  outside.  The  worst  of  these 
farm  offices  is,  that  they  are  all  very  low-ceiled.  The 
Black  Forest  peasant  demands  plenty  of  room  laterally, 
but  horizontally  he  is  satisfied  with  very  little.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  stables  are  always  kept  well  ventilated 
and  sweet,  and  amply  supplied  with  the  clear,  cold  water 
from  the  spring.  The  mangers  are  so  made  that  the 
food  can  be  dropped  into  them  from  the  story  above,  in 
which  there  is  always  a  space  for  storing  hay  just  above 
the  cowhouse.  The  Black  Forest  peasants  like  to  have 
things  handy.  Of  the  portion  of  the  house  assigned  for 
dwelling  purposes,  the  Stube,  or  common  dwelling  room, 
is  invariably  situated  on  the  ground  floor.  It  is  a  large 
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room,  with  a  big  tile  stove,  generally  put  up  like  a  steep 
flight  of  steps,  occupying  a  considerable  space  on  one 
side.  This  stove  is  a  genuine  temple  of  Vesta,  the 
centre  of  domestic  life.  The  seats  which  run  all  round  it 
are  the  gathering  place  for  the  whole  family,  including  the 
servants,  in  their  hours  of  rest.  And  round  the  stove,  too, 
do  the  young  women  collect  with  their  spinning-wheels 
in  winter-time.  In  the  recess  at  its  back,  the  warmest 
corner  of  the  whole  house — which  may  be  shut  off  by  a 
private  door — do  the  aged  and  infirm  spend  their  days 
of  honoured  helplessness.  From  a  diminutive  fireplace,  let 
into  one  corner  of  the  stove,  pretty  high  up,  in  the  evening 
streams  forth,  from  a  fire  of  beechen  logs,  or  chips  of 
highly-resinous  firewood,  the  light  which  illumines  the 
room.  Where  there  is  no  such  fireplace,  and  modern 
candles  or  lamps  have  not  yet  found  entrance,  the 
illuminating  material  is  the  same,  but  held  in  an  apparatus 
resembling  our  own  old-fashioned  rushlight-holders. 
The  uses  of  the  stove  do  not  end  in  this  room.  The 
ascending  smoke  heats  the  bedrooms  above,  into  which 
it  is,  after  a  very  primitive  fashion,  conducted  bodily, 
without  pipe  or  flue.  When  not  required  in  the  bed- 
rooms, it  is  turned  directly  into  the  barn,  or  else  allowed 
to  escape  by  the  "  Schild."  A  genuine  old-fashioned 
Black  Forest  Stube  is  a  curiously  picturesque  object. 
At  the  door  there  is  invariably  the  stoup  for  holy  water. 
From  it  do  all  who  enter — family  and  servants  alike,  for 
living  in  the  Black  Forest  is  still  patriarchal — sprinkle 
themselves.  Close  to  it  is  the  handgiessle,  a  more 
secular  water-vessel,  made  of  tin,  with  the  help  of  which 
all  entering  wash  their  hands,  by  affusion,  as  in  the 
East.  Religion  does  not  end  at  the  door.  The  room 
has  its  Herrgottswinkel — God's  corner — in  which  stands 
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the  Kansterle,  or  house-altar,  at  which  family  prayers 
are  offered.  It  is  hung  round  with  gay,  but  cheap, 
finery.  In  this  ecclesiastical  corner  also  does  the  big 
round  oaken  table,  which  is  handed  down  as  an  heirloom 
from  father  to  son,  find  a  place.  The  wall  of  the  room 
is  lined  all  round  with  wooden  seats,  under  some  of 
which  are  fixed  handy  chests,  in  which  to  stow  things 
wanted  for  the  household.  Curious  vessels — such  as 
Katzenschusselein,  a  dish  for  cats'  food,  and  the  iron 
schuhloffel — stand  about.  At  the  back  of  the  Stube  is 
the  Stable,  the  bedroom  for  master  and  mistress.  The 
remainder  of  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the 
Gedingestube — of  which  I  shall  have  a  few  words  to 
say  in  a  minute — and  that  most  important  apartment,  the 
kitchen,  with  spacious  pantry  and  larder  adjoining.  The 
kitchen  is  always  a  roomy  place,  and  carried  upwards 
through  both  stories.  There  may  be  more  than  one  fire- 
place in  it.  However  many  they  are,  they  are,  of 
course,  always  fired  with  wood,  and  the  smoke  ascends 
straight  to  the  outlet  above — curing,  on  its  way,  a  goodly 
store  of  provisions,  with  which  the  top  part  is  hung — 
escaping  eventually  into  the  barn.  The  bedrooms  of 
the  family  and  servants  are  situated  on  the  first  floor, 
and  are  accessible  by  steps,  which,  to  economize  room, 
are  made  very  steep.  In  addition  to  bedrooms,  the  top 
floor  contains  a  space  for  storing  firewood,  and  the  hay 
loft,  already  referred  to.  Outside  the  upper  floor  is  the 
verandah,  or  trippel^  a  most  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
feature  of  the  house.  It  is  a  balcony  for  pleasure,  but 
also  a  most  serviceable  general  drying  place.  Often 
may  it  be  seen  gay  with  bright-coloured  bedding  hung 
out  to  air.  Poppy-heads,  fennel,  and  other  kitchen 
plants  are  put  out  here  to  dry.  Where  straw-plaiting  is 
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in  vogue,  bunches  of  green  straw  may  be  seen  dependent 
from  the  balustrade.  Or  else  there  is  wood  stored  out- 
side for  drying.  Above  and  below,  against  the  wall,  may 
be  seen  hanging  ladders,  fire-hooks,  and  other  long 
implements  used  on  the  farm.  There  are  no  sheds,  or 
barns,  or  lofts  outside  the  house,  which  is  made  to  com- 
prise within  its  four  walls  all  that  is  wanted  in  a  farmstead. 
(  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  dairy,  which,  like  the 
kitchen,  is  a  most  important  piece  of  the  household.  It 
is  situated  by  itself,  close  to  the  spring,  which  always 
stands  at  one  corner  of  the  house.  By  the  help  of  the 
cold  water,  continually  available,  the  dairy  is  kept  sweet 
and  cool.  A  frequent  appendage  to  the  farmhouse  is  <± 
little  chapel.  In  olden  time  such  chapels  were  required 
for  ordinary  worship.  Parish  churches  there  were  none, 
as  they  were  too  distant.  So  the  farmsteads  had  their  own 
places  of  worship,  of  which  the  priests  made  the  round. 
Later,  when  parish  churches  became  more  accessible, 
peasants  still  retained  their  chapels — and  some  built 
new  ones — either  for  occasional  family  use,  or  else  as 
thank-offerings  for  mercies  received,  or,  lastly,  merely 
to  show  their  piety.  The  houses  are  in  far  the  most 
cases  roofed  with  shingle.  There  are  some  thatch  roofs, 
and  where  these  are  old  and  moss-grown — as  at  Mambach, 
in  the  Wiesenthal — they  look  most  picturesque.  German 
Governments  do  not  favour  either  shingles  or  thatch, 
both  of  which  are  easily  inflammable.  Shingles,  more- 
over, fly  about,  when  ignited,  like  rockets.  In  the 
Odenwald  a  favourite  roofing  material  is  unburnt  clay 
and  straw.  But  in  the  Black  Forest  people  will  stick  to 
their  old  ways. 

Having  described  the  houses,  I  ought  to  say  something 
about  those  who  live  in  them.     And  to  do  this  I  must 
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necessarily  go  a  step  or  two  back,  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  there  are  Black  Forest  peasants  at  all.  They  exist 
only  where  there  are  no  large  estates,  and  where  there 
is  no  Prankish  law.  The  Prankish  Igw  requires  sub- 
division, which,  of  course,  is  fatal  to  large  peasant 
holdings.  On  the  other  hand,  under  what  is  in  Baden 
called  particularrecht — local  law — peasants'  estates  are 
specially  favoured,  being  kept  indivisible  by  law  or 
custom.  There  are  serious  drawbacks  to  this  system, 
as  Berthold  Auerbach  has  shown  in  some  of  his  charm- 
ing Black  Forest  tales.  But,  right  or  wrong,  the  peasant 
class  generally  cling  tenaciously  to  their  old  custom. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  these  much-divided 
parts  of  Germany  the  feudal  system  had  a  very  different 
development  from  what  it  has  had  among  ourselves 
and  in  northern  Germany.  The  great  lord  was  never 
allowed  to  usurp  freeholder's  rights.  So  far  as  they 
went,  the  lord's  privileges  at  one  time  assisted  the 
spread  of  cultivation — as  they  also  furthered  the  spread 
of  trade.  Distant  portions  of  the  estate,  which  the  lord 
himself  could  not  cultivate,  were  assigned  as  improve- 
ment holdings  to  peasants.  These  peasants,  though 
vassals,  were  nevertheless  owners.  And  when  feudal  rights 
were  done  away  with — serfdom  was  abolished  in  1 783,  and 
other  onera  were  removed  early  in  this  century — the 
peasants  became  freeholders  pure  and  simple.  A 
peasant  then  became  as  independent  a  person  as  the 
lord  himself,  and  he  was  looked  upon  like  a  lord  on  a 
small  scale.  He  still  occupies  an  important  position. 
He  is  never  spoken  of  as  Mr.  So-and-so.  He  is  the 
Hermesbur,  or  the  Ecklebur,  or  whatever  the  name  of 
his  place  may  be.  The  burs  correspond  almost  exactly 
to  our  extinct  class  of  yeomen.  And  in  the  face  of  an 
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eagerness  on  the  part  of  Crown  and  large  landowners  to 
buy  up  peasants'  properties,  they  have,  unlike  our 
yeomen,  been  kept  in  existence  mainly  by  the  laws  or 
traditions  which  effectually  protect  the  integrity  of  their 
properties.  Such  protection  is  afforded  by  a  law  or 
usage,  said  to  have  been  handed  down  by  the  Celts, 
corresponding  to  our  own  borough-English.  It  is  not 
the  eldest,  but  the  youngest  son  (or,  failing  sons,  the 
eldest  unmarried  daughter)  who  inherits  the  property, 
leaving  the  elder  sons  to  shift  for  themselves — as  artisans, 
or  (very  rarely)  as  marrying  into  fortunes,,  or  else  as 
servants  and  labourers,  possibly  under  their  own  brother, 
who,  by  an  accident,  has  come  into  the  birthright,  or 
•vortel.  This  custom  is  accounted  for  on  various  grounds. 
The  youngest  son,  it  is  said,  is  the  one  whom  the  father 
can  do  least  to  provide  for.  Again,  the  father,  owning 
the  property,  desires  to  keep  it  as  long  as  he  can,  and 
would  not  care  to  see  his  elder  sons  impatient  for 
their  inheritance.  But  if  the  youngest  son  gets  the 
property — he  generally  gets  it  at  an  extremely  low 
valuation — he  always  takes  it  subject  to  well-understood 
obligations.  Above  all  things,  there  are  his  parents  to 
provide  for.  And  the  out-going  peasant — who  generally 
surrenders  his  property  in  his  lifetime,  continuing  on 
the  farm  as  a  pensioned  adviser — is  always  sure  to  stipu- 
late for  the  best  of  everything  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  That  is  where  the  good  old  German  custom  of 
gedinge  comes  in.  This  is  by  no  means  peculiar  either 
to  the  peasant  class  or  to  the  Black  Forest.  It  extends 
all  over  Germany,  and  applies  to  the  smallest  properties, 
but  appears  especially  developed  in  the  Black  Forest. 
To  a  very  great  extent  it  is — as  applying  to  small  pro- 
perties— a  substitute  for  the  Poor  Law.  No  child  takes 
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over  a  parent's  or  a  relative's  house,  without  securing  to 
the  latter  a  gedinge — that  is,  free  quarters  of  a  stipulated 
description  with  certain  payments  in  kind.  Even  when  a 
house  is  sold  to  a  stranger,  the  vendor  often  reserves  to 
himself  the  gedingerecht.  Among  the  poorer  classes  he 
cannot  therefore  well  become  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
In  the  Black  Forest  provision  for  the  necessitous  is  made 
also  in  another  way  on  peasants'  properties.  Though  the 
elder  sons  be  sent  out  into  the  world,  they  never  lose 
their  heimathrecht — their  claim  to  a  home,  at  any  rate — 
in  their  father's  house.  Very  reasonably  do  lovers  of  old 
institutions,  like  the  rector  of  Freiburg,  the  Rev.  H. 
Hansjakob,  complain  of  the  new  Imperial  Government's 
forcing  upon  their  happy  little  country  a  poor  law  which 
teaches  people  to  forget  their  natural  duties,  by  relieving 
them  of  the  obligation  to  provide  for  their  families.  As 
for  the  gedinge,  the  outgoing  peasant  in  the  Black  Forest 
never  fails  to  stipulate  for  what  will  make  his  existence 
very  comfortable  during  the  evening  of  his  days.  He 
must  have  a  most  comfortable  stuble  to  himself,  the  best 
corn,  milk,  potatoes,  meat,  everything.  To  house  him — 
and  possibly  other  belongings — there  are  gedingestubles 
on  the  ground  floor  in  every  peasant's  house,  taking  up 
considerable  room. 

On  his  property  the  peasant,  or  bur,  is,  so  to  speak, 
king.  No  monarch  is  more  absolute.  There  is  a 
patriarchal  life  still  to  be  found  in  the  Black  Forest. 
King  as  he  is,  the  bur  works  with  his  men,  and  often  as 
hard  as  any  of  them.  He  and  his  family  take  their 
meals  apart — after  the  servants.  And  he  and  his  wife 
enjoy  some  little  luxuries.  But  that  is  all.  The  bicri, 
again — the  peasant's  wife — is  as  good  a  workwoman  as 
any  of  her  maids.  She  never  sets  foot  in  the  fields. 
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But  the  cooking  is  all  her  work.  And  the  dairying,  too. 
The  schnizbruhe  (coffee),  and  the  knopfle,  the  dummis, 
the  huzeln,  the  bache-mocke,  and  whatever  else  the 
culinary  department  may  turn  out,  all  proceed  from  her 
hands.  In  the  same  manner  the  bur  keeps  charge 
personally  of  the  garnered  treasures  of  the  farm.  His 
money  he  has  tied  up  in  a  pig's  bladder,  and  this  is 
kept  hanging  by  his  bedside.  His  unrealized  treasures 
— corn,  ham,  bacon  and  so  on — he  preserves  in  a  special 
store-room,  the  large  key  of  which  he  never  parts  with, 
not  even  when  going  to  church. 

It  is  not  altogether  uncommon  for  two  peasants  to 
share — not  one  house — but  two  houses  built  into  one. 
This  it  is  which  makes  some  houses  look  so  uncommonly 
large.  When  so  domiciled  together,  the  two  peasants 
keep  everything  strictly  apart,  even  down  to  the  water- 
springs.  They  will  have  nothing  in  common,  though 
otherwise  they  may  be  in  perfect  amity  and  intimacy. 

There  are  a  variety  of  special  customs  connected  with 
peasantship.  Auersbach  relates,  with  what  strange — and 
rather  grim — formalities  father  and  sons  go  the  round  of 
the  property,  when  the  heir  is  appointed,  who,  in  token 
of  his  heirship,  decks  himself  with  a  sprig  of  silver  fir. 
The  party  walk  from  landmark  to  landmark,  uttering 
prayers  and  imprecations,  strewing  crumbs  for  the  birds, 
and  distributing  largesse  among  the  poor.  These  are 
symbolical  acts  indicating  the  successor's  several  pre- 
rogatives and  no  less  the  duties  associated  with  them,  of 
care  for  dependents,  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  brute 
creation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   BLACK    FOREST   WEDDING. 

THERE  is  one  act  of  life  around  which,  in  every  country 
and  in  every  race,  peculiar  customs  are  particularly  wont 
to  cluster,  and  that  is  a  wedding.  True  to  this  rule,  we  find 
weddings  among  Black  Foresters  tinted  with  a  strong  local 
colouring  and  marked  by  such  a  variety  of  local  pecu- 
liarities, as  maybe  held  to  entitle  them  to  special  notice. 
I  am  now  speaking  more  particularly  of  marriages 
between  peasants'  sons  and  daughters.  There  is  indeed 
very  little  romance  about  them.  As  in  the  marriages  of 
reigning  houses,  affection  is  not  taken  into  account. 
The  peasants'  business  is  to  find  a  good  and  suitable 
helpmate  for  their  child,  and  that  they  address  them- 
selves to  do  according  to  the  accepted  rules  which  long 
experience  has  taught  their  class  to  look  upon  as  best 
calculated  to  achieve  the  object  in  view.  The  ground  is 
carefully  reconnoitred.  Scattered  as  Black  Forest  farms 
are,  periodical  visits  from  tradesmen  are  a  necessity. 
And  these  tradesmen  know  all  about  everybody  in  the 
district.  They  are  never  denied  a  hearty  welcome — for 
the  peasant  likes  to  make  the  most  of  such  society  as  in 
his  solitude  he  can  get.  There  is  the  tailor — who  is  the 
great  protege  of  the  women.  They  say  in  the  Forest 
that  a  tailor  is  half  a  woman.  So  when  he  comes,  the 
buri  feeds  him  with  the  best  of  k'iichle  and  dummis  and 
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coffee,  and  pumps  him  dry  of  his  general  gossip  and 
more  particularly  of  his  information  about  marriageable 
young  men  or  women,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Then  there  is  the  butcher,  who  is  more  of 
t  he  bur' s  favourite,  though  to  buy  calves — which .  is  his 
most  frequent  business — he  must  apply  to  the  buri  and 
not  the  bur.  And  a  very  useful  scout  is  the  heckler, 
who  goes  about  the  country  in  November  to  heckle  the 
flax  grown  on  the  farm,  which  is  wanted  for  spinning 
in  the  long  winter  evenings,  providing  at  the  same  time 
labour  and  amusement.  His  is  rather  wearisome  work. 
But  he  is  generally  by  trade  a  weaver,  and  the  work 
accordingly  is  not  worse  than  what  he  does  regularly  at 
home.  And  at  any  rate  he  is  given  plenty  of  good  food. 
From  these  various  sources  peasants  learn  what  mar- 
riageable youths  are  in  the  market,  and  when  the  critical 
time  comes,  and  either  emissaries  are  sent  to  begin  talk- 
ing, pro  forma,  about  an  unintended  bargain,  and  then 
lead  up,  more  or  less  clumsily,  to  the  proposed  alliance, 
by  commending  their  principal,  and  whipping  out  at  the 
opportune  time  an  inventory  of  his  possessions,  as  a  land- 
owner's attorney  would  his  principal's  rent-roll — or  else, 
when  the  young  fellow  comes  to  woo  in  person — the 
parents  know  full  well  what  is  designed,  and  are  well 
posted  as  to  the  applicant's  character  and  estate.  They 
do  not  trouble  to  question  their  daughter.  But  if  the  offer 
seems  at  all  promising,  the  peasant  fixes  a  day  for  the 
B'schauet — which  means  " a  look  round."  On  that  day  he 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  wooer's  house  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  but  not  his  wife.  And  then  he  goes 
round  the  farm  with  the  wooer's  father.  The  first  thing 
to  be  looked  at  is  the  midden.  The  Black  Forest 
peasant  loves  a  dungheap  as  a  breeder  loves  his  pet 
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beast.  He  likes  to  see  it  big.  But  it  must  be  neat — 
trimmed  and  frizzed  like  a  lady's  hair.  Should  it  be 
wanting  in  neatness,  it  is  all  over  with  the  young  man's 
prospects  of  marriage.  From  the  midden  the  two 
peasants  pass  on  into  the  various  stables.  Never  a  word 
is  spoken  except  a  laconic  "  good  luck  in  the  stable." 
For  the  Black  Forest  peasant  is  superstitious,  and  the 
last  thing  you  must  venture  to  do  is  to  praise  any  beast 
of  his.  He  forthwith  imagines  that  something  dreadful 
is  going  to  happen  to  it.  The  visitor  is  very  careful 
to  see  what  is  the  number  and  condition  of  the  young 
beasts.  From  the  stables  the  peregrination  is  continued  to 
granary  and  storehouse.  The  men  estimate  what  corn 
there  is  and  so  on.  If  all  is  satisfactory,  the  visitor  ap- 
points another  day  for  the  wooer  to  come  and  see  the  buri, 
whom  he  affects  to  be  bound  to  consult — more  from 
diplomacy  than  affection.  If  his  answer  is  that  he  will 
consider  the  matter,  that  means  the  same  thing  as  our 
corresponding — la  reine  s'avisera.  In  that  case  the 
negotiations  are  at  an  end.  If  the  buri  agrees,  the  very 
next  day  after  the  wooer's  second  visit  sees  the  contract 
signed  at  the  lawyer's.  The  parish  priest  of  the  bride- 
groom elect  is  also  called  upon,  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
wedding,  and  the  young  gentleman  forthwith  bespeaks 
the  wedding  breakfast  at  the  inn.  Long  engagements 
are  unknown.  Three  weeks  at  longest  must  see  the  busi- 
ness over.  Mother  Church  and  Father  Priest  count  for  a 
good  deal  still  in  the  Black  Forest.  The  third  day  after 
the  engagement  is  sure  to  see  the  bride  elect  walk  to 
the  vicarage,  where  she  has  to  undergo  an  "  examina- 
tion" as  to  her  marital  duties  at  the  hands  of  the 
parish  priest.  Immediately  after  the  "  examination " 
follows  a  "  festwein "  at  the  inn,  to  which  the  young 
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lady's  friends  are  asked.  There  is  much  eating  and 
drinking,  and  some  joking.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
at  this  feed  that  the  piece  de  resistance  should  be  roast 
meat  and  salad.  Like  Hercules  of  old,  Black  Foresters 
are  great  lovers  of  salad,  which  may  by  analogy  possibly 
account  for  their  sturdy  physique. 

The  completion  of  preliminaries  brings  a  new  person 
on  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  the  hochzeitlader,  the  bidder 
to  the  wedding.  Small  folk  dispense  with  his  services. 
Indeed,  in  towns  and  villages  the  young  people  about  to 
be  married  are  expected  to  invite  all  their  acquaintances 
in  person.  An  invitation  presented  otherwise  would  be 
considered  an  affront.  But,  being  persons  of  note,  burs 
cannot  condescend  to  proceed  in  the  same  unpretending 
way.  They  have  messengers  handy  in  the  persons  of  pro- 
fessional hochzeitlader }  who  divide  the  country  between 
them  as  bill-posters  do  in  England,  in  regular  districts. 
They  are  men  of  all  callings,  and  generally  characters, 
comic  or  quaint.  It  is  their  business  to  learn  that  a  mar- 
riage is  coming  off,  and  to  present  themselves  for  instruc- 
tions without  delay  at  the  bridegroom's  home.  Armed 
with  particulars  of  the  programme,  and  a  list  of  persons  to 
be  asked,  they  set  out  on  their  round,  festively  rigged  out, 
and  deliver  their  message  after  their  own  peculiar  manner, 
gravely  or  mirthfully,  with  a  joke,  or  in  bare,  bald  form 
— some  make  a  point  of  delivering  it  in  verse.  For  this 
service  they  are  rewarded  with  a  meal  or  a  gratuity. 

A  Black  Forest  peasants'  wedding  is  an  elaborate 
affair,  requiring  ample  preparation.  Small  folk  make 
as  merry  as  they  can  in  their  limited  way,  and  keep  the 
dancing  up  sometimes  for  days  together.  But  peasants 
make  a  regular  feast  of  it.  Of  course  the  banns  have 
to  be  published  first — for,  though  there  is  a  registrar, 
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whose  services  must  be  enlisted,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Church  is  always  asked  to  sanction  the  bond.  For  some 
unaccountable  reason  the  banns  are  invariably  received 
by  the  congregation  with  profound  genuflexions.  The 
small  boys  kneel  lowest  and  look  wonderfully  sly  over 
it,  as  if  there  were  a  great  joke  in  marriage.  The  eve  of 
the  wedding  is  not  marked,  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany, 
by  a  romping  polterabend,  which  all  friends  attend, 
many  of  them  in  masks  and  fancy  dress,  bringing  pre- 
sents, and  generally  making  a  carnival  of  it,  as  if  to 
presage  a  sad  and  prolonged  Ash  Wednesday  on  the 
morrow.  But  in  place  of  that  there  is  at  the  bride's 
house  a  gathering  of  young  friends  en  petit  comite, 
above  all  the  bridegroom  and  his  companions,  at  which 
the  party  sit  down  to  a  dish  which  is  never  missed,  the 
schapel-hirsche.  This  is  a  mess  of  millet  (hirse],  borrow- 
ing its  prefix  from  the  very  peculiar  head-dress  worn  by 
brides — something  like  a  flowery  turban,  pitched  aloft — 
which  is  called  schapele,  from  the  French  chapeau  or  the 
Italian  capello.  This  millet  is  decked  out  with  sprigs  of 
rosemary — the  Black  Forest  peasants'  favourite  flower — 
which  sprigs  are  to  serve  as  favours  next  day.  And  the 
great  joke  is,  for  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  one  by 
one  to  reach  out  for  their  particular  sprig,  and  in  the  act 
to  have  their  hand  forcibly  immersed  in  the  hot  millet, 
which  is  never  eaten.  The  sprigs  being  all  captured, 
the  evening  is  spent  in  vigorous  dancing,  which  is 
continued  till  midnight. 

Next  morning  the  ceremonies  begin  with  the  fairly 
substantial  morgensuppe,  accompanied  by  ample  draughts 
of  wine.  This  is  taken  in  the  parish  in  which  the 
couple  are  to  settle,  often  at  the  inn.  When  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  meet  on  their  wedding-day,  they  are 
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— of  course — expected  to  kiss,  but  not  on  the  lips — 
because  it  is  said  that  in  that  way  did  Judas  kiss  our 
Saviour.  The  kiss  should  be  planted  on  the  forehead. 
If  the  bride  can  persuade  her  betrothed  gallantly  to  pull 
on  her  stockings  for  her  on  the  wedding  morning,  that  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  achievement,  for  it  means  that 
through  life  she  is  to  be  master.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meal  a  pretty  custom  requires  the  young 
couple  to  stand  up  and  in  a  few  simple  words  to  thank 
their  parents  for  all  the  kindness  received  at  their  hands 
and  implore  their  parental  blessing.  That  done,  the 
hochzeitslader  on  behalf  of  the  wedding  guests  thanks 
the  hosts  for  their  hospitality  and  announces  their  friends' 
intention  to  follow  the  couple  to  the  altar  and  invoke  on 
them  the  divine  blessing.  This  devout  little  speech  ends 
with  the  orthodox  invocation  of  the  Trinity.  Thereupon 
the  party  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  five  times  over  in 
unison — never  more  and  never  less — after  that  they 
recite  the  Apostles'  Creed — finishing  up  with  two  more 
paternosters  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  relatives 
who  may  next  be  called  home.  That  concludes  the  first 
act  of  the  ceremony,  except  that  in  leaving  the  room  all 
the  company  sprinkle  themselves  with  holy  water  from 
the  stoup  fixed  at  the  door. 

On  her  way  to  church  the  bride  is  expected  to  look  as 
melancholy  as  she  can,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  and  shedding  tears — the  theory  being,  that  if  she 
does  not  cry  before  the  wedding  she  will  certainly  have 
cause  to  do  so  after — and  after  all  vaccination  is  preferable 
to  small-pox.  On  their  way  to  church  the  bridal  proces- 
sion are  waylaid  by  the  unmarried  lads  of  the  parish,  who 
take  the  weeping  bride  prisoner,  and  in  set  verses  claim  a 
ransom,  which  is  to  consist,  according  to  their  modest 
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demands,  of  "  a  waggonful  of  wine,  besides  ample  roast 
pork  and  bread.1'  In  some  places  this  waylaying  takes 
the  shape  of  "  riding  round  the  hen" — to  wit,  the  bride. 
Very  much  less  than  a  "  waggonful "  will  satisfy  these 
brigands.  As  a  rule  they  are  asked  to  what  we  should 
call  the  breakfast. 

Arrived  at  church,  the  bride  is  at  once  given  away,  not 
by  her  father,  but  by  her  godfather.  The  young  couple 
ought,  it  is  held,  to  kneel  as  close  together  as  they  can, 
so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  devil  to  get  between 
them,  which  he  nevertheless  sometimes  does. 

The  marriage  ceremony  over,  the  bride  at  once  drops 
her  melancholy  look  and  puts  on  an  air  of  happiness,  and 
the  party  return  to  the  inn  or  wherever  the  feast  is  to 
take  place,  marching  in  procession,  preceded  by  the 
"  band,"  which  consists  of  two  clarionettists,  two  fiddlers 
and  a  trumpeter,  all  gaily  decorated,  with  red  ribbands 
dangling  both  from  their  persons  and  their  instruments. 
The  bride  is  decked  out  far  more  gaily  still.  On  her 
head — from  which  drop  long  and  massive  plaits,  inter- 
woven with  a  multitude  of  coloured  ribbands,  chiefly 
red — glistens  the  bridal  crown,  the  "  schapele,"  an 
uncouth  headgear  of  large  circumference  and  height, 
but  not  nearly  as  heavy  as  it  looks.  It  is  made  up  of 
ribbands  and  all  manner  of  tinsel — snippings  of  silver  and 
coloured  paper.  In  some  places  the  bridesmaids  wear 
schapeles  as  well.  The  myrtle — the  accepted  virginal 
flower  of  Germany — should  always  form  part  of  the 
schapele.  But  I  find  that  our  own  white  orange  blossom 
is  gaining  way  rapidly  upon  the  flower  of  Daphne.  The 
bride's  neck  is  gay  with  necklaces,  which  should,  if 
possible,  be  treble  and  quadruple  strings  of  garnets, 
with  a  bright  anhenken  at  the  end.  In  addition  to  these,. 
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her  neck  is  enclosed  by  a  broad  white  frill,  with  a 
bright  nosegay  stuck  in  front.  The  bodice  is  scarlet, 
and  richly  embroidered,  mainly  with  silver.  The  wide 
blue  skirt  is  the  wieflingsrock,  the  gift  of  the  bride's 
godmother.  It  is  set  off  by  a  neat  white  apron  in  front. 
The  bride's  white-stockinged  feet  rest  on  most  uncom- 
fortable-looking shoes  with  high  wooden  heels  under 
them,  just  in  the  middle  of  the  foot.  These  are  the 
stockle-schuhe,  which  are  as  much  de  rigueur  as  the 
schapele.  Additional  brightness  is  imparted  to  the  dress 
by  a  profusion  of  red  bows  and  ribbands  fastened  every- 
where where  there  is  thought  to  be  room  for  them. 

The  company  do  not  sit  down  to  meat  at  once.  They 
must  first  repair  to  the  tanzboden,  where  the  bride  and 
bridegroom — alone  or  with  one  or  two  more  privileged 
couples  to  accompany  them — go  through  the  time- 
honoured  ceremony  of  the  Ehrentanz,  which  has  of  late 
dwindled  to  an  ordinary  waltz  with  little  specific  mean- 
ing, unless  some  jocular  old  people  take  part  in  it  and 
amuse  the  onlookers,  as  they  often  do,  with  affected 
comic  pathos.  In  olden  time — and  in  some  instances 
for  old  customs'  sake  the  practice  is  continued  now — the 
dance  was  a  pantomimic  performance  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  only,  very  much  resembling  the  Italian 
saltarello.  To  the  tune  of  a  special  instrument,  a  high- 
pitched,  shrill-toned  pipe,  the  couple  went  through  a 
supposed  courtship — as  unlike  their  real  courtship  in 
respect  of  poetry  as  can  be.  The  bride  stood  in  the 
centre,  cold  and  inanimate.  The  bridegroom  danced 
up  to  her,  pantomimically  spoke  her  fair,  skipped  and 
capered  round  her,  and  by  a  variety  of  gestures  sought 
to  ingratiate  himself.  She  kept  cold,  shook  her  headr 
or  even  turned  her  back  upon  him.  Then  he  must  grow 
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passionate,  kneel,  beg  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  She 
must  still  remain  obdurate.  Again,  he  must  jump  up 
frantically,  tear  his  hair,  beat  his  shanks  till  the  room 
sounded  again,  and  cry  out  with  assumed  pain.  That 
at  length  should  melt  the  bride.  She  bends  her  head, 
and  off  the  two  dance  in  an  amicable  waltz,  which 
ends  in  their  dancing  in  to  dinner,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  company. 

A  Black  Forest  wedding  dinner  is  a  huge  feast,  to 
which  none  but  a  cast-iron  stomach  would  be  equal,  were 
it  not  that  the  time  is  deliberately  spun  out  and  a  fresh 
appetite  is  got  up  by  a  general  dance  between  each  two 
courses.  That  in  itself  argues  an  enviable  state  of 
•eupepsy.  But  it  helps,  at  any  rate,  to  get  the  food 
settled.  Here  is  a  regulation  menu: — Two  soups — one 
invariably  vermicelli.  Next,  boiled  beef  with  horse- 
radish. After  that  the  piece  de  resistance  of  every 
wedding  meal,  "macerated"  beef — something  like  boeuf 
.a  la  mode,  garnished  with  vermicelli  and  light  paste 
"  gugelhopf."  The  next  course  is  pork  with  sauerkraut, 
with  sausages  added — for  peasants  throughout  Germany 
love  things  fat.  After  that  roast  veal  and  salad,  a  favourite 
Black  Forest  dish.  After  that  baked  calves'  feet  with 
prunes.  This  is  reckoned  a  particular  delicacy.  And, 
lastly,  the  courses  are  brought  to  a  close  by  a  fresh 
supply  of  soup,  for  which,  however,  recently  coffee  has 
come  to  be  substituted.  This  is  without  counting  cake 
and  "  knopfle  "  and  light  baker's  ware.  Drink  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  food.  And  a  good  deal  has  to  be  consumed. 
For  everybody  with  the  smallest  title  to  be  asked  comes 
to  the  wedding,  and  everybody  must  have  "  the  pleasure 
of  a  glass  of  wine  "  with  everybody  else.  The  trades- 
men of  the  district  are  bound  to  go,  as  a  matter  of 
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business,  and  to  drink  to  every  one  of  their  customers, 
or  he  may  go  to  the  other  shop.  This  generally  involves- 
going  home  half-seas-over.  But  madame  at  home  over- 
looks the  peccadillo  in  consideration  of  the  goodly  store 
of  viands  brought  home  for  herself  and  her  children.  They 
are  great  carriers-home  of  victuals,  are  these  rural 
Germans,  not  only  at  weddings.  I  knew  a  Wendish 
parson  in  Lusatia  who  was  sadly  given  that  way.  And 
I  was  told  of  another,  who  had  the  capacious  pockets  of 
his  long  clerical  coat  made  waterproof  on  purpose,  so 
that  he  might  take  with  him  liquid  food  as  well  as  dry. 
The  young  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  amused 
themselves  with  pouring  in  soup,  to  make  everything 
pleasantly  soft  and  pappy. 

However  long  the  meal  may  take,  the  dancing  takes 
very  much  longer.  It  is  varied  by  songs — favourite 
airs  asked  for  from  popular  performers.  The  bride 
is  allowed  to  play  truant  occasionally  in  dancing,  and 
ask  other  cavaliers  beside  her  new  husband.  And 
nobody  who  is  asked  dare  refuse. 

As  time  wears  on  the  various  burs  and  hurts  order 
their  wageles  for  returning  home.  Before  they  depart 
the  presentation  of  wedding  gifts  is  made.  Every  guest 
presents  what  he  or  she  has  brought — very  often  money, 
or  else  articles  required  for  the  household.  Sometimes 
only  promises  are  given — which  are  sure  to  be  redeemed. 

In  the  specifically  Swabian  districts  the  removal  of  the 
bride's  trousseau  to  her  new  home  is  made  a  rather 
picturesque  procedure.  All  the  goods  are  carefully 
laden  upon  a  large  waggon,  gaily  ornamented  with 
wreaths  and  ribbands.  In  some  places  it  is  drawn  to  the 
new  home  before,  in  others  after  the  wedding.  In  either 
case  it  is  received  wherever  it  passes  with  shouts  and 
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salvos  of  pistols  or  small  arms.  A  spindle,  hung  with 
presents,  is  always  one  of  the  articles  exhibited.  And 
on  the  top  stands  the  marriage-bed,  ready  for  use. 

All  the  guests  of  any  note  have  to  be  personally  con- 
ducted to  their  carriages  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  present  a  parting-cup  which,  by  reason  of  the 
interchange  of  good  wishes  which  accompany  it,  goes 
by  the  name  of  S.  John's  Blessing.*  The  last  guests 
to  leave — except  the  young  fry,  who  go  on  dancing  by 
themselves — are  the  bride's  parents.  When  they  have 
gone,  the  bride  addresses  herself  at  once  to  the  consump- 
tion of  a  regulation  dish  of  sauerkraut,  "  for  good  luck," 
and  then  the  young  couple  make  haste  home,  for  they 
have  to  be  up  early  next  morning  to  attend  at  the  parish 
church,  where  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom  mass  is 
said  for  all  their  near  relatives  who  are  dead.  In  many 
cases  the  new  home  is  specially  blessed  before  the 
wedding-night  by  the  priest.  At  any  rate  the  bed 
should  be.  Theje  is  said  to  be  a  race  to  bed  between 
bride  and  bridegroom,  as  between  the  two  old  fogeys 
one  of  whom  was  to  put  out  the  light.  For  whichever 
of  the  two  is  first  in  bed  is  supposed  to  be  "  master" 
through  married  life. 

*  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  saint  of  Patmos,  of  all  men,  should  have 
become  identified  with  a  bibulous  custom.  But  this  association  is  in  Ger- 
many not  peculiar  to  the  Black  Forest,  nor  to  the  Teuton  race.  The  Slavs 
of  Lusatia,  for  instance,  have  their  swjaty  Jan  (S.  John)  as  a  general  insti- 
tution, being  a  different  form  only  of  the  same  thing.  Whenever  they  have 
had  a  merry-making  at  which  the  liquor  is  paid  for,  on  the  reckoning  being 
discharged,  the  company  expect  a 'free  gift  of  swjaty  Jan.  from  the  landlord. 
This  is  a  secular  application  of  an  old  ecclesiastical  custom  of  treating  the 
bearers  of  offerings — presented  to  the  Church,  by  ancient  usage,  on  the  day  of 
S.  John  the  Evangelist — to  a  drink  of  wine  out  of  a  chalice  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  altar.  S.  John,  having  partaken  of  poison  from  a  cup  without 
hurt,  is  credited  with  a  special  miraculous  power  of  preservation  from  danger 
by  poison.  In  course  of  time  this  power — transferred  by  figure  to  the  cup — 
has  been  in  popular  belief  extended  so  as  to  embrace,  in  addition  to  safety 
from  poison,  the  ensuring  of  bodily  strength  to  men,  and  of  virtue  and  health 
to  women. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BLACK   FOREST   CUSTOMS. 

I  HAVE  thus  far  spoken  of  the  peasants  and  their  pro- 
perties. Only  wealthy  peasants  could  indulge  in  so 
gorgeous  a  wedding  as  is  here  described.  But  they 
form  only  part  of  the  population.  A  very  different 
land  system  prevails  where  the  Prankish  code  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  That  law  requires  subdivision. 
And  the  land  is  now  so  minutely  subdivided,  that 
for  the  whole  of  Baden  —  including  peasant  districts 
and  other  districts  in  which  the  land  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  large  owners — the  figure  of  properties 
under  10  morgens  (between  six  and  seven  acres)  is 
as  much  as  72  per  cent.  Only  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
is  accumulated  in  properties  of  500  morgens  (312  acres) 
and  upwards.  Such  subdivision  is  no  new  feature.  In 
the  Kaisertuhl  district  it  was  established  to  the  very 
same  extent  as  now  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
people  have  thriven  under  it — as  authorities  maintain, 
not  in  spite  of  it,  but  thanks  to  it.  Indeed,  it  is  held 
that  only  by  reason  of  the  small  subdivision  into  little 
freehold  properties,  which  stimulates  cultivators  to  put 
forth  their  full  efforts  and  to  work  for  the  future  of  the 
land  as  well  as  for  the  present,  has  the  country  been 
able  to  flourish  as  it  has  done,  in  the  teeth  of  all  but 
constant,  devastating  wars,  and  fines  and  levies.  The 
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Crown  owns  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  land  of  the 
country.  The  Church  owns  another  5  per  cent. 
Parishes  and  communes  hold  about  fifteen.  And  as 
much  as  75  per  cent,  belongs  to  private  proprietors,  of 
whom  the  great  mass  are  small  folk.  The  welfare  of 
the  State  is  therefore,  so  to  speak,  staked  upon  the 
prosperity  and  success  of  small  owning  cultivators. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  peculiar  customs,  I  ought, 
after  describing  a  Black  Forest  wedding,  to  say  some- 
thing about  a  christening.  A  christening  is  but  a  small 
affair  after  a  wedding.  In  olden  time  Black  Forest  folk 
were  in  a  great  hurry  to  have  it  over,  if  possible,, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  child's  birth.  So  little  time  were 
parents  accustomed  to  allow  themselves,  that  among  the 
poorer  folk  in  some  of  the  valleys — for  instance  that 
of  the  Kinzig — it  used  to  be  a  common  practice,  not  to- 
waste  precious  days  over  notices  to  the  parson  and 
invitations  to  sponsors,  but  simply  to  put  the  infant  in  a 
bag — carry  it  down  to  church — and  suspend  the  bag  by 
the  church  door  while  the  father  went  for  priest,  gottle 
and  gottli.  [Here  is  another  link  between  ourselves 
and  the  Black  Foresters.  Elsewhere  in  Germany  the 
sponsors  are  Pathen.  Here  alone,  I  believe,  the  word 
of  "  God  " — as  in  our  "  god  "  parents — enters  into  the 
name.]  When  a  poor  child  rose  in  life,  this  humble 
manner  of  being  carried  to  the  christening  was  often 
pointed  against  him  as  a  reproach.  The  sponsors  do  not 
exceed  the  number  of  two — one  male  and  the  other 
female.  They  are  expected  to  take  a  very  active 
interest  in  their  godchild,  as  has  been  shown  at  the 
wedding.  To  a  proper  christening  the  sponsors  are 
both  asked  beforehand,  and  they  come  arrayed  in 
their  best  Sunday  clothes.  Between  them  they  carry 
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the  child  to  church,  accompanied  by  its  father  and  nurse. 
On  the  way  they  are  sure  to  be  waylaid  by  lads  clamour- 
ing for  a  ransom.  This  the  godfather  has  to  pay,  being 
in  part  requited  by  the  customary  gift  of  a  bag  of  nuts 
from  the  godmother.  After  the  baptism  follows  a. meal, 
the  TaufsuppC)  which  for  all  its  being  called  a  "  soup  " 
should  consist  without  fail,  among  other  things,  of  roast 
meat  and  salad.  After  the  meal  friends  drop  in  for  a 
chat  and  a  glass  and  old  recollections  of  earlier  christen- 
ings, a  generation  or  so  ago. 

Surviving  superstition,  I  am  afraid,  makes  the  Black 
Forest  a  poor  district  for  doctors.  The  vis  medicatrix 
mainly  relied  upon — at  any  rate,  in  Roman  Catholic  parts, 
for  the  Lutherans  are  more  sceptical — is  the  power  of 
"  sympathy."  Whatever  go  wrong  in  man,  woman,  or 
beast,  the  "  sympathy  doctor  "  is  by  preference  called  in. 
If  a  beast  be  ill,  the  sympathy  doctor  is  advised,  and  on 
the  ensuing  nights  the  stable  door  is  left  open.  For  the 
doctor  must  come  by  stealth — on  a  lucky  night,  in  which 
he  meets  no  one  on  the  way.  The  watch-dog  is  purposely 
chained  up,  so  that  he  can  do  nothing  but  bark,  of  which 
nobody  takes  any  notice.  The  "doctor"  speaks  his 
formulas — which  are  always  highly  religious,  and  end 
with  an  invocation  of  the  Trinity — and  when  he  has 
done,  he  makes  his  presence  known  somehow,  and  is 
called  in  for  a  glass  of  kirschwasser  and  a  meal,  as  well  as 
his  little  fee.  Whenever  anything  goes  wrong  between 
lovers,  a  "  sympathy  doctor  "  is  sure  to  have  a  call  made 
upon  his  skill. 

Holidays,  saints'  days,  and  the  like,  of  course,  all  have 
their  special  observance.  A  very  great  feast-day  with 
the  Black  Foresters  is  the  annual  kirchweih}  that  is,  the 
church  dedication  festival.  Only  readers  should  not 
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think  of  a  ritualistic  "  octave,"  with  special  services  and 
lights,  sermons  by  great  guns,  and  communicants'  teas. 
The  church  supplies  merely  the  pretext,  and  the  service 
is  gone  through  in  much  the  same  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  Charles  Lamb  says  that  "  grace  before  meat "   is 
joined  in.     The  main  object  of  the  feast  is   relaxation 
and    merry-making.     It    is    the    sociable  part  of   a  fair 
intensified  and  spread  out,  with  additional  festive  features 
introduced.     Wherever  there  is  German  speech  or  Ger- 
man   descent,   there   people   will  have  their    kirchweih. 
They   have  it  in    Prussia — only  there  an    inconsiderate 
Government  makes  them  keep  it,  to  the  great  grief  of 
landowners    and    farmers,   at    the   very  busiest  time   of 
the  autumn,  namely,  at  Michaelmas,  when  all  hands  are 
wanted  for  lifting  potatoes.     They  have   it  in   Austria, 
they  have  it  on  the  Rhine.     Even  the  French-speaking 
Belgians  so  far  remember  their  Flemish  parentage  as  to 
stickle  for  their  kermesse — which  is  kirchmesse^  popu- 
larly termed  kirmess  or  kirmes,  rendered  into  French.     In 
the  merry  Black  Forest,  of  course,  the  kirchweih  must 
be  made  the  most  of.     It  used  to  be  kept  at  Martinmas. 
As   S.    Martin's   Day   is   expected  to  be   celebrated  by 
thank-offerings  in  kind — eggs,  ham,  butter,  fruit,  and  the 
like — offered  to  the  soldier-saint — the  dedication  festival 
became  thus  converted  into  something  very  like  a  second 
harvest    festival.     Now    it    is   mostly  kept   in    October. 
Great  preparations  are  made  for  it  in  the  way  of  killing 
and  baking.     "Kiichle"  (small  cakes),  "striiwle"  (cakes 
baked  in  stripes),  "  bache-mocke "  (a  kind  of  pancake); 
and  "  butternudeln  "  (a  German  edition  of  '*  fat  rascals  "), 
and  every  variety  of  the  rich  catalogue  of  local  baked 
meat   is  got   ready.     One    distinctive  speciality    of   the 
season   are    "snowballs,"   a  sweetmeat   made    of   flour, 
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eggs,  sugar,  and  sour  cream  or  butter,  strongly  inflated 
by  fermentation.  At  the  kirchweih  itself  there  is  no 
time  for  preparing  anything.  For  that  is  a  period  of 
rest,  above  all,  for  men  and  maids.  The  "  schlumper- 
woche "  or  "  schlumperzeit,"  which  forms  a  leading 
feature  of  the  festival,  is  a  season  of  regular  topsy- 
turvydom, during  which  the  servants  keep  holiday,  and 
masters  and  mistresses  serve.  Servants  are  fed  well, 
liquored  well,  have  their  good  sleep-out,  and  spend  their 
time  in  visiting  one  another.  The  old  abbeys  and 
monasteries  were  careful  to  encourage  such  old  customs. 
At  St.  Peter's,  accordingly,  as  a  survival  from  monkish 
times,  the  topsy-turvydom  is  carried  to  greatest  length. 
The  inversion  of  ordinary  relations  is  complete.  The 
maid  at  table  condescendingly  drinks  to  the  hurt,  the 
man  to  the  bur.  And  neither  dare  refuse  the  honour. 

At  the  outdoor  festivities  of  the  "  church  dedication  " 
a  variety  of  curious  games  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Of 
course,  there  is  plenty  of  skittle-playing  and  target- 
shooting,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  beyond  that,  there 
are  curious  races  and  dances.  Dog  and  menagerie  races 
are  very  much  in  vogue.  But  the  favourite  race  of  all 
is  one  in  which  lads  push  their  sweethearts  along  in 
wheelbarrows,  the  girls  getting  out  and  relieving  their 
cavaliers  at  certain  stages,  and  so  turn  by  turn.  The 
more  frequent  are  the  changes,  the  greater  is  the  fun. 
Then  there  are  dances — such  as  the  "  hammeltanz." 
This  is  generally  danced  for  the  prize  of  a  wether  (hence 
hammel),  procured  by  subscription,  to  be  won  by 
the  man,  and  a  tin  dish  and  flaming  red  ribbon  for 
the  lady.  These  prizes  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  ring.  And  round  them  the  competing  couples 
whirl,  one  at  a  time,  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  capers  and 
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feats  of  skill.  There  is  a  long  time  to  fill  up  in  dancing, 
generally  an  hour.  So  there  is  ample  scope  for  varied 
fun.  The  lads  are  handed  a  sword,  and  bidden  to  strike 
at  a  post.  Then  they  lift  up  their  partners  in  their  arms, 
each  cavalier  trying  to  out-do  the  other.  Odd  gestures 
and  grimaces  accompany  these  acts.  There  is  a  clock, 
kept  out  of  sight.  And  when  the  clock  strikes,  whoever 
happens  to  be  dancing  at  the  time  wins  the  prize.  The 
wether  goes  to  feed  the  company,  the  ribbon  goes  in 
the  girl's  hair,  and  the  dish  she  takes  home. 

At  all  such  dances  order  is  preserved  by  three  young 
men  told  off  for  the  purpose,  and  distinguished  as 
"  tanzburschen."  They  wear  badges,  and  their  authority 
is  never  questioned. 

A  favourite  indoor  character  dance  is  the  "  Balbierer- 
tanz."  For  this  one  man  is  grotesquely  got  up  as  an  invalid 
— his  face  is  chalked,  he  is  wrapped  in  bandages,  with  a 
pillow  stuck  on  his  back  for  a  hunch.  He  is  made  to  sit 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  To  him  dances  up 
another  lad,  got  up  as  a  "  barber  " — barbers  being  also 
village  phlebotomists,  and  doctors  generally.  This  man 
tries  all  sorts  of  remedies  upon  the  invalid,  but,  of  course, 
in  vain.  Then  he  cons  and  puzzles  with  extravagant 
grimaces.  Later,  he  grows  excited,  and  frisks  wildly 
about.  At  last  he  hits  upon  the  remedy  which  Epicurus, 
we  are  told,  applied  to  extreme  cases.  He  produces  a 
bumper  of  good  strong  wine.  That  never  fails  to  restore 
the  patient.  With  sports  like  these  are  the  happy  hours 
of  the  dedication  festival  beguiled. 

Christmas  is  not  quite  Christmas  in  our  sense  to  the 
Black  Foresters.  But  in  a  quaint,  primitive  way  it  is 
certainly  kept.  The  feelings  which  stirred  the  ancient 
-shepherds  of  Palestine  come  home  very  vividly  to  a 
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people  so  much  occupied  with  cow  and  goat-herding. 
The  peasants  generally  sit  up,  and  in  any  case  the  stables 
are  visited  at  midnight,  and  an  extra  feed  is  given  to 
the  beasts  for  the  sake  of  Christmas.  Very  often,  also, 
after  good  Roman  Catholic  custom,  there  is  a  cradle,  by 
which  people  watch,  passing  the  time  in  singing  and 
playing — if  possible,  on  shepherd's  instruments.  Some- 
times there  will  be  a  procession  marching  through  the 
village,  playing  on  reed  pipes.  Almost  everywhere 
people  sit  up  through  "  holy  night,"  and  pass  the  time 
with  prayers  and  conversation. 

Epiphany  it  is  usual  to  keep  by  a  procession  of  three 
boys,  dressed  up,  in  a  cheap  way,  as  Eastern  kings.  The 
premier  part  is,  of  course,  that  of  Caspar,  the  King  of 
the  Ethiopians,  who  has  to  blacken  himself  all  over.  This 
is  considered  prime  fun.  A  man  accompanies  the  little 
magi,  bearing  before  them  a  huge  star  made  of  oiled 
paper,  and  illuminated  by  a  light  inside.  The  "  magi " 
go  from  house  to  house,  demanding  small  gifts,  which 
are  everywhere  given,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
the  boys  prepare  for  themselves  and  their  playmates  a 
little  feast. 

A  day,  the  keeping  of  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  the 
Black  Forest,  is  Stork's  Day.  The  stork  is  in  Germany 
the  best-loved  bird.  He  is  the  herald  of  spring.  He  is 
the  luck-bringing  bird  of  peace  and  plenty.  And  he  is 
supposed  to  bring  down  the  little  babies  from  heaven 
when  they  are  born.  In  the  Black  Forest  he  is  under- 
stood to  make  his  annual  entry  on  the  22nd  February. 
And  accordingly  on  that  day  the  gay  people  turn  out, 
singing  and  rejoicing,  and  demanding  gifts  for  merry- 
making at  the  various  houses. 

However  Lent   be    kept,    Shrovetide  is  always  made 
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the  very  most  of.  Good  Catholic  as  he  is,  the  Black 
Forester  seems  determined  that  there  shall  be  a  marked 
contrast  between  fat-tide  and  lean-tide.  So,  to  make 
quite  sure — whatever  he  may  do  afterwards — he  begins 
by  making  his  carnival  as  boisterous  and  as  wild  as  he 
possibly  can — and  also  as  long,  entering  upon  his 
Shrove-Tuesday  indulgences  on  the  Thursday  before, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  fat  meats  consumed,  is 
popularly  known  as  "  Dirty  Thursday."  "  Dirty  Thurs- 
day "  is  invariably  made  a  day  of  tremendous  feeding. 
After  that  the  "  Hansel "  are  set  to  work—"  Hansel- 
laufen "  being  the  specific  Shrovetide  custom.  The 
"  Hansel "  are  lads  dressed  up  as  harlequins,  who  per- 
ambulate the  town  or  village,  making  fun  of  everyone 
(hence  to  "chaff"  is  in  German  called  "  hanseln "). 
Nobody  takes  offence — so  long  as  the  Hansel  have  an 
ample  supply  of  apples  and  nuts  to  distribute  among  the 
small  boys  and  girls  who  follow  them  in  shoals  through 
the  streets.  Whenever  that  supply  fails,  they  are 
chaffed  in  their  turn  and  unmercifully  hooted  and  pelted 
off  the  scene.  In  some  places  the  "  Hansel  "  keep  a 
regular  account  of  fit  material  for  Shrovetide  chaff  in  a 
book,  in  which  every  peccadillo  or  eccentricity  is  entered. 
Merry  Haslach  is  not  satisfied  with  so  ordinary  a 
carnival  as  this.  Nothing  will  content  its  inhabitants  but 
a  regular  carnival  play,  which  is  performed  in  grand  style 
on  a  stage  sometimes  co-extensive  almost  with  the  parish, 
and  which  has  become  an  event  of  as  great  note  in  the 
Black  Forest  as  is  the  Cologne  Monday  procession  on  the 
Rhine.  People  flock  from  far  and  wide  to  see  it.  The 
repertory  is  varied.  But  the  plot  is  generally  taken  from 
the  neighbourhood.  Last  year  the  subject  was  one  of 
the  many  misdeeds  of  the  "wicked  Geroldsecker " — the 
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knight  of  a  ruin  not  far  off — for  whom  a  lath-and-plaster 
castle  was  run  up  outside  the  little  town.  Beyond 
it,  in  real  wood,  a  chase  was  enacted,  to  which 
the  knight  is  supposed  to  have  bidden  the  Count  of 
Liitzelstein,  wThom  he  perfidiously  causes  to  be  kid- 
napped, carrying  him  blindfolded,  by  roundabout  ways 
intended  to  confuse  him — as  Tony  Lumpkin  drove  Mrs. 
Hardcastle — to  this  castle.  On  another  site  was  shown 
Castle  Liitzelstein,  where  the  family  were  seen  in 
great  grief.  Hans  von  Schnellingen,  a  young  knight,  in 
love  with  the  Count's  daughter,  has  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  the  Count  in  his  imprisonment.  He  makes 
himself  known.  His  party  storm  the  castle  and  organize 
a  relief,  liberate  the  Count,  make  the  wicked  knight  a 
prisoner,  and  the  play  ends  with  a  happy  wedding.  All 
this  is  performed  in  its  minutest  details. 

On  Ash-Wednesday  the  boys  amuse  themselves  by 
powdering  their  hair  very  freely  with  ashes.  Whoever 
makes  his  head  most  closely  resemble  a  cinder-box  is 
hailed  victor.  Of  Lent  customs  in  a  scattered  popula- 
tion little  is  seen  except  such  gatherings  as  I  have 
described  as  taking  place  at  Zell. 

Palm-Sunday,  however,  is  very  visibly  kept  both  in 
church  and  out  of  it.  Churches  are  festively  decorated 
with  green  composed  of  fir  sprigs  and  holly.  Holly 
is  on  this  occasion  considered  especially  appropriate, 
both  on  account  of  its  German  name — stech-1  palme" — 
and  as  being  the  chosen  local  emblem  of  a  religion 
which  some  people  may  find  a  little  prickly.  Pilgrims 
in  the  Black  Forest  wear  holly  as  their  distinctive  token, 
just  as  medieval  palmers  wore  their  cockle-shell.  Boys 
carry  "  palms"  to  church,  fixed  on  high  poles.  Girls 
bring  forest  herbs.  Both  are  formally  blessed  and 
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taken  home,  to  serve  as  safeguards  against  disease 
and  accident.  Out  of  church  the  great  function  of 
Palm  Sunday  is  a  general  playing  of  skittles.  This  is 
termed  the  Kegelfest,  a  feast  at  which  stakes  are  known 
to  run  exceptionally  high. 

After  Palm  Sunday  comes  working  time,  and  there 
are  no  popular  customs  that  I  know  of,  of  anything 
like  a  religious  character,  till  December  comes  round, 
bringing  in  its  van  the  special  day  of  children,  the 
"  Heilige  Klos."  Santa  Claus  is  made  as  much  of  a  reality 
to  Black  Forest  children  as  is  at  all  possible.  The  saint  is 
not  merely  supposed  to  walk  stealthily  along  the  passage, 
taking  up  stockings  laid  or  hung  outside  the  doors  and  fill- 
ing them  with  nice  things.  He  makes  his  appearance  pro- 
pnd  persona,  dressed  as  S.  Nicholas,  in  bishop's  robes, 
with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  such  as  will  pass  muster 
among  very  young  folk  ;  and  he  has  a  talk  with  these 
and  examines  them  in  the  catechism  and  the  principles  of 
religion.  He  is  always  accompanied  by  Lucifer,  appro- 
priately arrayed,  with  a  pair  of  huge  horns  fixed  to 
his  head,  who  keeps  himself  in  evidence  outside  by 
knocking  at  the  door  and  every  now  and  again  peeping 
in.  The  children  stand  in  real  awe  of  him.  They  are 
aware  that  if  they  cannot  satisfy  S.  Nicholas,  the  un- 
saintly  Beelzebub  will  infallibly  carry  them  off.  And 
they  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 

S.  Thomas'  Day,  having  the  longest  night  in  the  year 
attached  to  it,  the  young  women  select  it  for  holding  an 
all-night  watch,  spinning  and  singing  hymns — the  last 
as  a  means  of  keeping  off  somnolence  and  evil  spirits, 
and  banishing  the  peculiar  incredulity  associated  with 
the  day. 

So  much  for  religious  holidays.     There  are,  of  course, 
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secular  ones  as  well,  among  which  the  first,  both  in  point 
of  time  and  of  historic  importance,  is  that  with  which 
the  advent  of  spring  is  annually  welcomed.  Like  its 
sister-holiday,  observed  to  mark  the  departure  of  the 
vernal  season,  it  is  of  distinctly  pagan  origin,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  heathen  Gaelic  Beltan  or 
Belstien — now  extinct — which  used  to  be  practised  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Both  distinctly  recall  the  ancient 
sun-worship,  in  which  pretty  evidently  they  took  their 
rise.  For  the  celebration  of  the  advent  of  spring,  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  locally  called  Funkensonntag  (Spark 
Sunday)  is  set  apart,  and  the  peculiar  custom  observed 
is  popularly  termed  Scheiben-schlagen  or  Sdgswerfen. 
It  consists  in  throwing  burning  disks  of  beech-wood — 
which  represent  the  sun — up  in  the  air  at  night,  under 
the  observance  of  particular  formalities — accompany- 
ing the  act  by  particular  words  and  specific  wishes,  which 
generally  are  designed  to  benefit  a  sweetheart.  For  such 
wishes — which  are  understood  to  be  more  or  less  effec- 
tive according  as  the  disk  takes  one  course  or  another — 
the  lady  rewards  her  swain  next  morning  with  a  present 
of  cakes — likewise  formed  in  the  shape  of  disks — which 
are  baked  while  he  is  throwing  his  fiery  missile.  The 
effect  produced  by  a  shower  of  burning  disks  flying 
through  the  dark,  in  the  night,  is,  I  need  not  explain, 
exceedingly  picturesque.  In  some  villages,  in  the 
place  of  disks,  girls  bake  bretzeln,  plain  cakes  twisted 
in  the  shape  of  a  double  O.  But  these  are  really  wholly 
•out  of  place.  They  are  distinctly  Christian,  and 
represent  the  ropes  with  which  our  Saviour's  hands 
were  tied  before  the  crucifixion.  The  second  spring 
festival  is  the  Pfingstreiten  on  Whitsun  Monday,  which 
is  now  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Hachberg  and  the 
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district  of  the  Kaiserstuhl.  The  lads  of  the  village 
dress  up — sometimes  to  the  number  of  seventy  or  eighty — • 
and  search  in  some  appointed  forest  for  the  Pfingstrecke, 
who  when  found  is  caught  and  set  upon  a  white  horse — 
he  is  supposed  to  represent  the  sun-god.  Followed  by 
a  squadron  of  horsemen,  he  rides  from  house  to  house 
and  asks  for  drinks.  Whatever  number  of  glasses  he 
receives  he  is  expected  to  empty.  When  all  is  over, 
he  is  taken  to  the  village  well,  where  he  voluntarily 
immerses  himself,  in  token  of  the  setting  sun.  After  his 
immersion  the  Pfingstrecke  puts  himself  into  dry  clothes, 
and  then  begins  a  general  dance. 

An  observance  almost  coinciding  in  time,  but  dis- 
tinctly different  both  in  origin  and  character,  is  the  keep- 
ing of  Mayday,  which  is  general  throughout  the  Forest. 
The  Government  has  forbidden  the  cutting  of  maypoles, 
and  imposed  a  penalty  of  three  months'  imprisonment 
upon  infraction  of  the  prohibition.  But  still  maypoles 
continue  to  be  cut  and  set  up  by  lovers  overnight  in  front 
of  their  sweethearts'  houses.  In  the  morning  the  boys 
of  the  village  put  together  a  barrow  or  chair  of  green 
branches,  made  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  can  be  a  bush, 
inside  which  they  set  one  of  their  number,  the  Maien- 
mann.  Him  they  carry  about  with  shouts  and  songs, 
from  house  to  house,  exacting  presents. 

Harvest  has  its  own  usages.  The  regular  practice 
formerly  was  to  assemble  all  men,  women,  and  lads  of 
the  parish  and  march  in  gay  procession  round  the  fields, 
with  the  priest  at  the  head,  to  call  down  the  divine 
blessing  upon  the  work  to  be  begun.  The  men  made 
the  round  on  horseback — those  married  clad  in  blue 
coats,  the  unmarried  in  red  shirts,  the  boys  following  on 
foot  in  white  blouses.  Cross  and  banners  were  borne  in 
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front.  As  in  the  famous  telegram  : — "  God  bless  you," 
etc. — in  which  there  was  a  word  too  much — "  God  " — 
that  is,  all  reference  to  a  religious  observance — has  in 
course  of  time  been  left  out,  and  the  ceremony  is 
restricted  to  a  purely  secular  circuit.  It  ends  with  a 
dance,  supplemented  by  food  and  drink.  There  is  a 
special  dance  appropriated  to  this  particular  occasion, 
and  called  the  hahnentanz,  in  which  the  harvesters 
with  their  respective  heubuhlen  and  abrafferinnen — the 
girls  appointed  for  the  harvest  to  gather  up  the  corn  and 
rake  up  the  grass  behind  them— take  part.  .  A  sort  of 
gallows  is  built  up,  from  which  is  suspended  a  wooden 
triangle,  supporting  a  glass  filled  with  wine.  The  point 
of  the  dance  is,  for  the  lady  to  fall  down  suddenly  under 
the*  gallows  and  raise  her  cavalier,  standing  upon  her 
hands,  high  enough  for  him  to  reach  the  glass.  If  he 
manages  to  take  it  down  and  empty  it,  he  wins  the  prize,, 
which  originally  consisted  of  a  cock,  whence  the  name. 

I  must  not  forget  the  great  feast  of  pig-killing,  which 
is  always  made  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing  and  liberal 
feeding,  and  which  deserves  mention  on  account  of  a 
dish  which  seems  to  show  a  curious  connection  of  taste 
between  nations  far  apart.  The  dish  in  question  is 
"  saumagen  " — "  sow's  stomach  "  which  strikingly  re- 
sembles "  haggis,"  except  that  it  is  made  of  pig  instead 
of  sheep.  However,  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  carve. 

Spinning  is  a  great  institution  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  what  the  young  people  would  do  in  their  rough 
winters  without  their  spinning-wheel  to  bring  them 
together,  and  supply  means  for  amusement,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  A  material  very  frequently  used,  besides 
flax,  is  hemp,  which  is  very  largely  grown  in  the  Forest. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  gatherings  for  spinning.  From 
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S.  Martin's  Day  to  S.  George's  the  young  women — every 
•one,  of  course,  knows  how  to  handle  her  spindle — meet 
•on  certain  days,  strictly  among  themselves,  in  the 
Kunkelstube — kunkel  being  the  local  German  for  spindle. 
This  is  done  in  the  daytime,  and  the  meeting  is  always 
brought  to  an  end  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  most  experienced  spinster  presides,  and  the  girls 
have  their  little  private  talk  and  jokes,  which  turn  to  a 
great  extent  on  affaires  de  cceur.  One  of  their  little 
pastimes  is,  to  pull  out  now  and  then  a  small  handful  of 
flax,  roll  it  up,  and  hold  it  against  the  light,  speaking  at 
the  same  time  a  particular  rhyme.  If  in  burning  the 
ball  of  flax  rises,  the  girl's  sweetheart  is  said  to  be 
thinking  of  her.  If  it  drops,  not. 

A  far  more  sociable  gathering  is  the  Karz  or  Lichtstube, 
which  takes  place  in  the  evening — hence  licht — and  to 
which  outsiders  are  admitted,  with  the  exception  of  small 
boys.  And  the  persons  admitted  are  expected  to  conduct 
themselves  with  rigid  propriety.  A  little  innocent  jeu  de 
main  is  allowed  as  between  the  young  folk.  But  any- 
one offending  against  propriety  is  promptly  and  unmerci- 
fully turned  out.  To  these  evenings  the  girls  bring  their 
"  followers,"  and  with  them  a  great  deal  of  innocent  chaff 
goes  on.  The  party  assemble  round  a  table  on  which  burns 
the  customary  licht  span — a  strip  of  resinous  wood.  The 
•old  men  sit  by  the  well-heated  stove,  and  tell  stories  or 
read  aloud  in  the  intervals  of  the  fun.  Simple  refresh- 
ments are  provided.  The  young  men  sit  each  behind 
his  own  sweetheart.  If  the  girl  drops  her  spindle  and 
the  lad  picks  it  up,  he  is  entitled  to  a  small  reward. 
The  girls  also  generally  select  cavaliers  to  hold  their 
spindle  and  help  them  with  their  hemp  or  flax,  which 
services  they  are  bound  to  requite  with  a  present  of 
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needlework  at  the  end  of  the  season.  At  New  Year  the 
young  folk  of  the  Spinnstube  assemble  fora  Letzetrunkr 
that  is,  a  social  "  drink,"  accompanied  by  fun.  And  they 
conclude  the  season  with  a  dance. 

1  cannot  well  take  leave  of  this  particular  subject 
without  saying  just  a  word  about  the  very  peculiar  dress 
worn  by  the  Black  Foresters — less  and  less,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  but  still  very  generally.  Time  was,  when 
it  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all  Black  Foresters, 
It  represents  a  fashion  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  though  bright  and  striking,  is  decidedly  open  to 
criticism  on  the  score  of  taste.  In  some  districts  it 
has  distinctly  deteriorated — the  waist,  high  before,  has 
been  carried  higher  still,  the  sleeves  have  grown  more 
puffy,  and  the  shape  of  the  women's  heavy  skirt  has 
become  more  bulky.  There  are  a  bewildering  variety 
of  dresses.  At  the  silver  wedding  of  the  present  Grand- 
Duke  and  Grand-Duchess  of  Baden,  in  1881,  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  of  people  wearing  all  distinctive  dresses 
peculiar  to  the  Grand-Duchy.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  fifty-two  different  costumes  represented.  And 
most  of  them  came  from  the  Black  Forest.  So  varied  is 
the  costume  that  a  sempstress  in  one  village  cannot 
work  to  satisfaction  even  for  the  next  adjoining  one. 
A  girl  marrying  into  another  parish  has  to  employ  a 
new  sempstress.  But  amid  all  this  diversity  there  are 
certain  common  features.  There  is  generally — for 
women,  the  little  pointed  cap,  the  embroidered  bodice, 
the  short  jacket  above  it,  the  large  and  wide  skirt — for 
men,  a  jacket  with  showy  buttons,  or  a  long-skirted  and 
very  high-waisted  coat,  very  often  knee-breeches  and 
stockings.  For  a  covering  of  the  head  the  men  wear 
either  a  blaschle,  that  is,  a  mop-like  cap  of  fur,  or  a  felt 
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hat,  or,  lastly,  a   sort  of  enlarged   night-cap,  such  as  in 
caricatures  used  to  be  set  upon  the  head  of  the  German 
"  Michel."     The  braces  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
men's  get-up.     They  are  often  bright  in  colour,  with  a 
worked  band  across  the  chest.     In  Wiirtemberg  they  are 
made  to  hold  up  the  trousers  not  by  buttons,  but  by  hooks. 
It  is  from  this,  I  am  told,  that  these  men  are  specifically 
known  as  "  Nestelschwaben."    Like  the  women,  the  men 
are  fond  of  importing  colour,   more    specifically  bright 
red,  into   their  dress,  mainly  as  the  hue    of  their  waist- 
coat, and  the  lining  of  their  coat,  but  also  as  a  binding. 
The  peasants  rarely  wear  beards.    The  women's  costume 
varies  in  colour,   generally  speaking,  according  to  their 
creed.     The  Roman   Catholics    indulge    in  bright  tints, 
and    display    a    surprising  amount    of    gold    and    silver 
embroidery.     The  Lutherans  are  more    partial  to  black 
and  violet  and  green.     One  thing  which  never  fails  to  set 
off  the  Black  Forest  women's  dress  is  their  magnificent 
plaits,  which  hang  down,  sometimes,  to  the  ground,  and 
which    used    at    one    time    to    be    regularly    cropped — 
voluntarily,  or  else  involuntarily — for  the  benefit  of  the 
hair  trade  in  France  or  elsewhere.     The  Wiirtemberg 
Black  Foresters  are  mostly  Lutherans,  hence,  generally 
speaking,    their    more    sober    costume.      Looking    at    a 
woman's  dress,  I  should  have  thought  that  of  all  dresses 
for  work  it  was  the  most  inconvenient.      But  the  women 
who  wear  it  maintain  the  contrary.     They  praise  it  for 
being  of  all  things  convenient  for  working  in.  There  are 
certain  striking  local  features — as  the  "  wings"  carried 
on  the  head  among  the  Markgrafler  and  the  women  of 
the  Breisgau  ;  the  red  worsted  balls  (black  for  married 
women)  distinctive  of  Gutach  ;    and  the  hideous  high  var- 
nished yellow  hats  of  the  Prechthal  and  the  Simonswald. 
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Generally  speaking,  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  with 
broad  ribbons  is  most  worn  by  women — at  any  rate,  out 
of  doors  in  harvest-time.  Quite  a  distinct  dress  is  seen 
in  the  county  of  Hauenstein.  The  men  there  wear  red 
shirts  with  frills  and  white  sleeves,  over  them  open  waist- 
coats or  jackets,  and  on  their  legs  exceedingly  wide 
trousers,  called  "hotzen."  As  a  further  distinction  from 
their  neighbours  they  wear  beards.  The  girls  array 
themselves  in  the  gayest  of  colours;  the  married  women 
wear  a  more  sober  dress — the  idea  being,  as  among  the 
ancient  Lacedaemonians,  that  young  women  should  be 
made  as  attractive-looking  as  possible,  to  kindle  desire 
of  possession  ;  married  women  rather  the  other  way. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE    VALLEY    OF   THE    KINZIG. 

A  SPECIAL  interest  attaches  to  the  valley  of  the  Kinzig, 
a  sunny  and  cheerful  dale  which,  cutting  the  Black 
Forest  in  two,  and  serving  as  a  main  road  of  access 
to  either  half,  at  once  shares  in  the  distinctly  marked 
characteristics  of  both  divisions,  and  yet  maintains  a 
marked  individuality  of  its  own.  The  Kinzigthaler 
do  not,  in  the  narrower  sense,  call  themselves  Black 
Foresters.  They  consider  themselves  a  people  per  se, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Forest  and  the  large 
outside  world.  Local  trade  and  commerce — in  the  most 
industrial  part  of  Baden  —  has  long  concentrated  its 
movement  hither  and  thither  upon  the  road  which  runs 
through  these  towns  and  villages — the  belongings  at  one 
time  of  many  political  masters,  but  in  spite  of  political 
divisions  bound  together  in  community  of  local  life  and 
of  disposition  by  a  strong  tie  of  union.  The  opening  of 
the  Black  Forest  Railway — the  stem,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
railway  network  branching  out  over  the  country,  has 
diminished  the  importance  of  the  road,  but  added  to  the 
significance  of  the  valley  through  which  passes  —  as  a  short 
residence  on  the  spot  is  sufficient  to  show — a  perfectly 
surprising  volume  of  trade.  The  large  number  of  inns 
lining  the  road  — which  could  not  be  all  required  for 
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tourists — of  themselves  indicate  this.  Trade  produces 
life,  and  generally  begets  a  lively  temperament,  which 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Kinzigthaler. 
They  are  a  merry,  Democritian  race,  ready  to  detect  a 
bright  side  in  everything,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
They  have  in  their  succeeding  generations  seen  a  good 
deal  of  history — and  what  with  predisposing  tempera- 
ment and  abetting  experience,  a  mass  of  local  customs 
have  grown  up,  which  it  would  require  more  space  than 
I  have  at  my  command  to  enumerate.  Nature  has  been 
kind  to  them  in  their  surroundings.  The  broad  bottom 
of  the  valley,  forming  an  all  but  level  plain  of  alluvial 
soil,  is  by  nature  blessed  with  more  than  ordinary 
fertility,  and  stimulated  into  greater  productiveness  by 
a  liberal  allowance  of  sunshine.  The  hills  on  either 
side  are  picturesque  in  outline,  and  green  with  a  rich 
and  varied  vegetation.  Ruined  castles  and  old  con- 
vents, rising  on  picturesque  spots,  tell  of  a  past  full  of 
interesting  incidents;  churches  point  their  spires  from 
the  green  mountain  side,  and  well-kept  peasants'  houses, 
carrying  touches  of  contrast  into  the  dark  woods,  pro- 
claim the  prosperity  of  the  cultivators.  Populous 
townlets  and  villages  line  the  banks  of  the  broad  and 
foaming  river,  which  forms  a  main  artery  of  trade, 
and  annually  floats  vast  masses  of  timber  down  to  the 
Rhine.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  of  late  to  improve 
the  flow  of  that  stream — and  with  it  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  valley.  The  frequent  bends  used  to  pro- 
duce stagnation,  and  sour,  unhealthy  swamp.  The  grass 
grew  rank  and  unwholesome.  Navigation  was  im- 
peded. The  bed  has  been  straightened,  and  though  a 
trip  down  on  a  raft  is  still  a  rather  bumpy,  even 
perilous,  undertaking,  still,  as  a  means  of  conveyance, 
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the  river  answers  its  purpose  very  much  better  than  it 
did  of  old. 

At  the  wide  opening  of  the  valley  lies  Offenburg,  a 
little  city  which  ought  to  interest  Englishmen,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  done  honour  to  our  country- 
man, Sir  Francis  Drake,  by  setting  up  a  statue  in  his 
memory  in  the  middle  of  its  market-place — showing  him 
with  a  potato  plant  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  just  drawn 
it  from  the  soil.  The  little  town,  long  an  independent 
city  of  the  empire,  is  "  The  burgh  of  Offo,"  the  son  of 
an  English  king  of  unestablished  identity,  who  went 
over  to  Germany  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  who  founded 
this  place  about  600  A.D.  He  also  established  the 
monastery  of  Offenzell  (the  "  cell  of  Offo")  near  Gerold- 
seck,  which  has  since  been  rechristened  Schuttern,  and 
within  which  his  body  lies  buried,  surmounted  by  the 
epitaph  : — "  Offo  rex  hie  sepultus."  He  appears  to  be 
about  the  only  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  apostle  to  the 
Black  Foresters  who  has  not  been  canonized.  To  make 
up  for  this  neglect,  his  bones  have  been  made  the  object 
of  keen  competition  between  rival  parishes.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  Endingen  and 
Kenzingen — both  distinguished  places  in  religious  history 
— being  anxious  to  secure  the  wonder-working  remains, 
made  an  unexpected  raid  upon  Schuttern.  They  ac- 
complished nothing,  however,  beyond  the  destruction  of 
the  monument  of  him  whom  they  sought  to  honour. 
The  margrave,  appealed  to  for  judgment,  gave  his  award 
against  the  aggressors,  and  as  compensation  to  the  men 
of  Schuttern  decreed  that  they  should  henceforth  enjoy 
in  perpetuity  "  free  trade "  both  at  Endingen  and  at 
Kenzingen,  that  means,  that  they  were  to  be  free  to 
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bring  their  wares  to  these  two  places  and  sell  them  there 
without  toll  or  hindrance.  Offo  appears  to  have  struck 
money  at  Offenburg,  which  he  christened  "  angels,"  and 
which  was  locally  known  as  "  Englander."  A  consider- 
able number  of  these  coins  were  found  in  1526  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Clara  at  Strassburg,  showing  on  one  side 
an  angel  holding  a  cross  with  both  hands. 

The  Black  Forest  and  the  surrounding  country  certainly 
owe  some  gratitude  to  our  three  kingdoms  for  helping 
their  inhabitants  to  become  Christians.  The  work  began 
with  the  victory  of  Clovis  at  Zulpich  in  496.  His  vow 
to  Heaven  was  that,  if  victorious,  he  would  become  a 
Christian.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  his  vow  paid. 
And  being  now  a  Christian  himself,  he  took  care  to  have 
his  newly-gotten  province  of  Allemannia  Christianized 
as  well.  To  this  end  he  sent  the  Irish  missionary,  S. 
Fridolin,  into  that  province,  and  assigned  to  him  as  a 
fief  the  town  of  Sackingen  on  the  Rhine,  together  with 
the  adjacent  country,  which  according  to  the  grant  wras 
extensive,  and  included  the  entire  Canton  of  Glarus. 
S.  Fridolin  is  the  pet  saint  of  the  Black  Forest.  He 
seems  to  have  done  a  good  deal  to  deserve  the  regard. 
He  improved  the  town  of  Sackingen  by  joining  it  on  to 
the  mainland,  diverting  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  and  is 
said  to  have  done  thousands  of  good  works,  natural  and 
miraculous.  He  founded  several  important  religious 
houses — including  one  for  men  and  another  for  women 
at  Sackingen,  and,  moreover,  the  great  Benedictine 
monastery,  still  called  "  Scotch/'  at  Gengenbach  in  the 
Kinzig  valley.  His  bones — such  as  remain  at  Sackingen, 
for  part  of  them  were  stolen  by  the  Austrian  archduke 
in  1337  and  removed  to  Vienna — continue  to  be  wor- 
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shipped,  and  S.  Fridolin's  Day  (the  Sunday  next 
succeeding  the  6th  of  March)  is  kept  as  a  high  feast  all 
through  the  Forest. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  S.  Fridolin  came  S. 
Columba,  visiting  the  same  country,  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  disciples,  including  S.  Gaul.  He  was  at 
the  time  on  his  way  to  Italy,  and  so  could  not  settle 
here.  But  he  preached  assiduously,  and  baptized,  and 
founded  churches — some  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day — and  altogether  worked  so  zealously  and  success- 
fully, that  his  memory  has  been  held  in  veneration  ever 
since,  and  many  are  the  children  still  christened 
"  Columban "  in  his  honour.  S.  Gaul  is  also  reported 
to  have  been  active  in  the  Black  Forest.  While  Columba 
and  Gaul  were  working  in  one  part  of  the  district,  Offo, 
S.  Landolin,  and  his  companion  Edulph — both  either 
Scotch  or  Irish — were  equally  busy  in  another.  S. 
Landolin  founded  the  monastery  of  Ettenheim  on  the 
river  Bleich — the  place  later  made  memorable  by  the 
first  Napoleon's  perfidious  seizure  of  the  Due  d'Enghien 
when  he  had  decided  to  put  him  to  death.  Like  the 
duke,  S.  Landolin  found  Ettenheim,  for  all  its  peaceful 
appearance,  a  fatal  place.  Priests  in  his  day  were  not 
required  to  subscribe  to  the  fortieth  article  of  religion, 
which  demands  orthodoxy  in  respect  of  the  chase.  He 
was  rash  enough  to  reprove  Count  Giso  for  what  he 
considered  cruel  practice  in  hunting,  and  as  a  punishment 
he  was  despatched  without  scruple,  either  by  the  Count 
himself  or  by  one  of  his  men.  As  a  saint  of  exceptional 
piety  he  has  been  credited  with  the  stigmatical  number 
of  five  wounds,  the  blood  trickling  from  which  at  once 
produced  five  miraculously  curative  springs,  which  still 
attract  patients  to  the  valley,  though  no  longer  in  large 
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numbers.  Their  water  is  supposed  to  be  especially 
beneficial  for  the  eyes.  Things  have  gone  rather  against 
Ettenheim,  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  Landolin's 
bones — which  were  buried  by  his  friend  and  companion 
Edulph  under  what  soon  became  a  large  monastery.  In 
1793  Mirabeau's  legion  occupied  the  place.  And  the 
consequence  was  an  outbreak  of  typhus  fever  so  virulent 
that  the  churchyard  proved  too  small  for  the  number  of 
bodies,  and  the  adjoining  meadows  had  to  be  encroached 
upon.  Then,  in  1802,  the  Benedictine  Abbey,  which 
had  given  life  to  the  place,  was  forcibly  suppressed.  A 
further  blow  was  struck  when  in  1832  the  Baden  Govern- 
ment prohibited  a  great  popular  gathering  which  was  to 
have  been  held  in  the  place.  The  meeting  eventually 
assembled  at  Hambach  in  Bavaria,  and  had  a  rather 
notorious  end,  heralding  the  birth  of  a  Republican  party 
in  Germany,  which  planned  the  revolution  which  broke 
out  in  1848.  Somehow  that  lowered  the  place  still  more 
in  public  favour.  And  now  Ettenheim  has  subsided  into 
a  great  manufacturing  village,  noted  for  its  gold  beading, 
which  is  made  in  the  cells  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
monks. 

S.  Trudpert,  the  next  Scoto-British  saint  in  chrono- 
logical order,  deserves  a  place  by  himself,  in  connection 
with  his  interesting  abbey  still  standing.  The  next  after 
him  was  S.  Killian,  an  undoubted  Irishman,  who  was 
likewise  busy  here,  though  his  memory  is  more  particu- 
larly associated  with  the  city  of  Wurzburg,  where  he 
converted  prince  and  people,  but  was  eventually  killed 
by  Duke  Gozbert,  whom  he  reproved  for  marrying  his 
brother's  wife,  like  Herod.  After  him  came  Dyson,  also 
an  Irishman.  And,  last  of  all  of  big  stars,  fifty-two 
years  after  S.  Killian's  martyrdom,  came  S.  Boniface, 
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the  English  apostle  to  the  Germans  par  excellence,  who 
founded  the  See  of  Wiirzburg,  but  ended  as  Archbishop 
of  Mayence. 

Offenburg — to  begin  once  more  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley — is  not  now  remarkable  for  anything  except 
some  brisk  local  trade,  for  which  it  has  its  convenient 
situation  to  thank,  being  a  junction  on  the  Baden  main 
line.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  those  great  "  pestles 
of  Providence/'  in  1689,  but  has  long  since  recovered 
from  the  blow,  and  now  looks  rather  neat  and  tidy,  and 
— like  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  noted  for  its 
vineyards — prosperous.  Some  miles  off,  at  the  end 
point  of  the  mountain  range,  stands  Ortenberg,  a  castle 
of  Roman  foundation,  long,  like  Offenburg,  an  inde- 
pendent city,  and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  pagus  of 
Morodunum  or  Ortenau,  a  district  which  is  understood 
to  have  become  organized  as  a  distinct  locality  in  Celtic 
times.  The  hills  here — vineyards  on  one  side,  oak 
plantations  on  the  other — remind  one  a  good  deal  of  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

A  far  more  interesting  place  is  the  whilom  free  city 
of  Gengenbach,  some  three  miles  up  the  river.  No 
archaeologist  can  set  eyes  upon  this  miniature  relic  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  its  general  structure  curiously 
preserved  in  its  old  state,  without  curiosity  and  interest- 
I  must  confess,  I  was  charmed  with  it,  and  spent  hours 
exploring  its  narrow  little  streets,  some  of  which  a  good- 
sized  man  might  span  with  his  legs,  its  quaint  little 
houses,  and  its  Liliputian  fortifications.  The  whole 
thing  is  so  small.  But  it  is  so  genuinely  medieval.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  "  Old  London"  of  South  Kensington. 
Only  this  is  "  real "  old — lived  in  some  centuries  ago, 
when  the  Swedes  thundered  at  its  pigmy  gates,  as  it  is 
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lived  in  now.  There  are  real  old  houses  in  its  maze  of 
little  lanes — all  within  once  well-preserved  walls,  having 
fortified  gates,  with  turrets  and  all  the  regulation  equip- 
ment of  a  sixteenth  century  fortress,  and  an  old  watch- 
tower,  higher  than  everything  else,  and  now  rickety  with 
age,  in  the  centre.  That  watch-tower  was  at  one  time  a 
prison.  But  it  became  insecure.  Charles  the  Fifth  was 
very  partial  to  this  little  town,  and  repeatedly  came  to 
visit  it.  His  statue  has  accordingly  been  put  up  in  the 
market-place,  in  front  of  the  thoroughly  medieval 
"  kaufhaus "  or  market  hall.  The  gates  still  show, 
besides  sundry  precautionary  appliances  which  have 
become  quite  unnecessary,  on  their  outside  in  bold 
features  the  old  German  eagle,  of  the  former  empire. 
The  town  has  had  its  wars  and  its  sieges,  and  has  issued 
inviolate  from  them  all.  In  1625  the  Swedes  were  out- 
side the  walls,  bent  upon  doing  as  much  mischief  as 
they  could,  as  good  Protestants,  to  the  settlement 
founded  by  monks  —  the  "  Scotch "  monks  of  S. 
Fridolin,  whose  abbey  still  stands  conspicuously  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  above.  And  they  did  work  much 
havoc.  I  was  interested  to  find  how  thoroughly  well  up 
the  children  were  in  the  local  history  of  their  town. 
The  gate-towns  still  go  by  their  ancient  name — Prelates' 
Tower,  Swedes'  Tower,  and  so  on.  There  was  a  squadron 
of  Baden  dragoons  quartered  upon  the  little  place  while 
I  was  there,  filling  it  with  life  and  the  clank  of  modern 
arms.  But  among  the  houses  built  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  all  this  nineteenth  century  stir  seemed 
altogether  out  of  place.  The  churchyard — at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town — is  interesting  and  picturesque,  en- 
closing a  church  with  far  more  pretensions  to  inspection 
than  the  prosaic  modern  parish  church.  A  curious 
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obligation  was  laid  upon  the  town  in  olden  time,  before 
water  had  been  discovered  at  great  depth  in  the  castle 
of  Ortenberg.  The  citizens  of  Gengenbach  were  then 
required  to  supply  that  castle  with  water,  and  were 
bound  for  the  purpose  to  keep  four  asses  and  a  driver. 
A  special  obligation  was  laid  upon  the  driver,  not  to 
over-burden,  or  over-drive,  or  otherwise  illtreat  his  poor 
animals,  on  pain  of  severe  punishment. 

A  fine  bridge  at  the  eastern  end  spans  the  Kinzig, 
which  is  here  very  broad.  The  scenery  grows  more 
forest-like  as  the  banks  close  in  upon  the  river,  becoming 
at  the  same  time  less  regular,  and  more  craggy  and 
rugged.  There  are  frequent  peeps  into  picturesque 
side-valleys,  one  of  them  leading  up  to  the  "  mooswald," 
a  peat-moss  on  a  spur  of  the  Kniebis.  The  valley 
continues  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  looking  rich  and 
thriving.  Tobacco  is  grown  up  to  here.  A  short 
distance  above  Schoneberg,  on  a  wild-looking  rock, 
stand  the  ruins  of  Geroldseck,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
robber  castles  of  medieval  times,  the  property  then  of 
the  "  wicked "  knight  of  Geroldseck,  with  the  tale  of 
whose  misdeeds  the  country  still  rings,  although  knight 
and  castle  have  long  been  equally  powerless.  Beyond 
it  is  Biberach,  a  busy  village  with  a  railway  station, 
which  is  the  station  for  Zell.  This  is  a  favourite  place 
with  summer  visitors.  There  is  fine  mountain  country 
all  round.  Side-valleys  like  those  of  Harmersbach  and 
Nordrach  meet  here  as  in  a  centre,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  scope  for  exploration.  I  myself,  labouring  under  a 
habitual  dislike  of  cheap  pensions,  prefer  to  put  up  at 
Haslach,  an  odd  little  town  some  miles  higher  up,  with  a 
reputation  for  mirth  and  fun,  and  a  long  catalogue  of 
curious  old  customs.  Even  the  best  inn  in  the  place— 
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the  "  Cross" — is  sure  to  appear  a  little  rough  to  English 
travellers.  But  the  quaintness  of  the  place  and  the 
information  to  be  got  from  the  genial  and  communicative 
landlord,  make  up  for  any  discomfort.  Between  Haslach 
and  Zell  lies  Steinach,  with  some  picturesque  old  "black- 
and-white  "  houses — especially  one,  facing  the  road— 
and  an  establishment  for  cutting  hazel  branches  into 
strips.  These  strips  are  used  both  here  and  in  Bavaria 
for  clearing  the  beer.  Another  favourite  local  use  for 
hazel  twigs  is  for  tying  up  stems  into  rafts.  You  see 
these  bands  ready  twisted  stacked  up  at  floating 
stations. 

A  most  curious  place  is  little  Haslach.  Its  little 
streets  twist  about  like  burrows  in  a  rabbit  warren. 
Sanitary  requirements  are  not  very  strictly  respected. 
Where  the  houses  stand  so  close  together  that  you  can 
almost  shake  hands  at  the  same  time  with  two  of  your 
neighbours,  and  listen  to  what  is  said  in  a  whisper  over 
the  way,  and  where  cattle  is  kept  almost  in  every  house- 
hold, besides  fowls  and  pigs,  strict  cleanliness  is  out  of 
the  question.  But  to  look  at,  the  little  streets  are  remark- 
ably quaint.  In  the  direction  of  the  mountains  stands  the 
•church,  old  and  venerable,  and  evidently  much  frequented. 
And  behind  it  runs  the  little  brook,  winding  between 
cottages  and  gardens,  and  affording  on  its  bank  a 
pleasant  private  and  shady  walk — the  recognized  meet- 
ing-place for  local  lovers.  A  little  westward,  amid 
gardens  and  orchards  luxuriant  with  maize  and  hemp, 
cabbages  and  fruit  trees,  stands  the  old  disused 
Capuchin  priory,  which  good  Catholics  still  hope  to  see 
once  more  peopled  with  monks,  dispensing  there  with 
their  old  liberality,  pence  and  food — among  the  latter 
their  famous  .  "  Capuchins'  bread."  The  Government 
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hold  that  monasteries  should  not  be  tolerated.  They 
once  thought  of  using  this  building  for  a  reformatory. 
But  the  thing  came  to  nothing.  And  the  crumbling 
walls  now  stand  unoccupied,  an  abiding  reproach  to  the 
country.  Below  them  is  the  poor-house,  here  called 
with  touching  pathos  the  "  Gottliithaus,"  that  is,  the 
"  House  of  God's  people. "  Above  rises  the  "  Galgen- 
buhl  " — the  gallows-mount — selected,  as  these  objection- 
able spots  generally  seem  to  be  in  the  Black  Forest,  in 
the  most  conspicuous  place,  most  remarkable  for  a  fine 
view.  Where  the  gallows  once  was  now  stands  a  neat 
pavilion,  the  favourite  resort  on  holidays  of  the  "  upper 
ten"  of  Haslach. 

Not  far,  in  the  direction  of  the  Forest — which  is  here 
especially  wild — on  an  open  space  kept  clear  for  the 
purpose,  a  curious  scene  takes  place  every  Monday  in 
Whitsun  week.  We  are  here  amid  flocks  and  herds — 
flocks  of  goats,  for  few  sheep  are  kept.  All  these 
animals  carry  bells,  which  are  bought  at  Martinmas  fair. 
The  cow-herds  and  goat-herds  have  their  own  taste  in 
the  matter  of  these  bells.  What  they  buy  at  the  town 
fair  often  sounds  very  differently  out  in  the  open  air.  So- 
here  they  meet — besides  Martinmas  day  it  is  literally 
their  only  holiday  in  the  year — to  exchange  bells  that 
do  not  please  them.  There  is  a  large  company  which- 
gathers  there — young  men,  lads  and  also  girls — for  many 
a  strong-limbed  girl  is  sent  a  goat-herding  for  want  of  a 
boy.  And  they  sound  their  bells  and  barter  and  chaff, 
and  laugh  and  criticize,  swapping  and  changing,  till  they 
are  all  satisfied.  Then  comes  a  merry  dance  in  the  open 
field,  followed  by  one  indoors,  accompanied  by  not  a. 
little  merry-making.  And  late  at  night,  when  all  is  still 
and  quiet,  the  herds  wend  their  steps  homeward  in  their 
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several  directions,  trying  their  bells  all  the  while,  tinkling 
and  ringing,  till  the  sound  is  lost  in  the  distance.  And 
there  they  are  with  their  herds,  to  spend  six  months  in 
complete  solitude  !  For  there  is  no  holiday  again, 
Sunday  or  weekday,  till  S.  Gaul  comes  round. 

Very  different  from  these  guileless  cowherds  are  the 
stalwart  horseboys — "Rossbuben  " — of  the  upper  Forest, 
in  which  a  good  many  horses  are  still  bred.  They  labour 
under  a  scarcely  enviable  reputation  for  roughness  and 
indulgence — perhaps  natural  under  the  circumstances — in 
horseplay.  They  are  supposed  to  have  their  own  code 
of  ethics,  in  which  such  little  irregularities  as  the  rifling 
of  orchards,  and  henroosts,  and  storehouses,  used  to  rank 
as  rather  honourable  achievements — if  not  found  out. 
Agreeable  to  the  Black  Forest  love  of  self-rule,  they 
have  their  own  rulers — elected,  like  tanists  of  old,  by  a 
trial  of  bodily  strength — that  is,  the  victors  at  an  annual 
wrestling  match — three  in  number.  They  are  invested 
with  summary  powers.  These  lads  have,  like  the  cow- 
herds, a  dreary  time  of  it,  out  on  the  horse  pastures. 
But  they  are  allowed  two  holiday  seasons.  One  at  Whit- 
suntide, when  they  ride  though  the  villages,  decked  out 
with  green  boughs,  and  exacting  tribute  from  the 
villagers  for  their  "  Pfingstreiter."  And  another  at 
the  u  Kirchweih/'  when  they  are  given  two  days  of  com- 
plete liberty. 

The  Kinzig  valley,  being  the  most  accessible  valley 
in  the  Forest,  early  attracted  the  miner's  pick.  There 
were  mines  all  along  the  lower  mountain  line.  Some  of 
the  last  worked  were  near  Haslach,  in  the  Herrenberg 
— silver  mines,  I  think.  And  some  of  the  inhabitants 
still  relate  with  glee,  how  one  of  their  men  "  did  "  the 
Prussians  there  in  1849.  Nobody  in  Baden  liked  the 
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foreign  intrusion  in  that  revolutionary  year.  The  rebellion 
had  to  be  put  down,  but  the  suppression  was  an  invidious 
task.  It  was  scarcely  a  kind  fate  which  imposed  it  upon 
the  late  Emperor  William,  who  commanded  the  Prussian 
force,  and  who — such  is  human  foresight — some  consider- 
able time  after  wrote  to  his  confidant,  General  von 
Natzmer,  that  he  feared  that  for  military  achievements  he 
would  have  to  rest  content  with  his  "  laurels  of  Baden." 
J  low  little  he  guessed  what  triumphs  Providence  was  pre- 
paring for  him  !  As  the  Prussians  were  marching  up  the 
Kinzig,  they  were  alarmed  by  three  or  four  loud  reports  in 
their  rear.  Suspecting  mischief,  they  halted  at  once, 
wheeled  round,  cocked  their  rifles,  and  stood  prepared  for 
any  emergency.  The  reports  arose  merely  from  blasting, 
which  is  a  thing  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the 
Black  Forest.  Every  now  and  then  you  come  across  a 
notice  posted  up — "  Blasting  between  9  and  1 1  and 
3  and  5."  But  where  you  are  to  look  for  the  blasting 
the  notice  does  not  say.  The  poor  fellow  who  fired 
his  blast-holes — he  is  supposed  to  have  done  it  from 
mischief — while  the  Prussians  were  near,  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  The  Haslachers  have  some- 
how always  evinced  a  fondness  for  playing  off  jokes 
upon  their  invaders.  In  the  French  wars,  early  in 
the  century,  when  the  Russians  passed  through  the 
town,  making  very  free  with  the  property  of  their  allies, 
they  managed  to  decoy  a  Cossack  into  a  cellar  and  keep 
him  prisoner  there  till  his  comrades  had  all  left.  Then 
they  gave  him  a  thorough  drubbing,  and  let  him  go.  Of 
course  they  suffered  for  this,  but  they  had  had  their  fun, 
for  which  Haslachers  are  always  ready  to  pay. 

The  valley  of  the  Kinzig  has  somehow  or  other  always 
maintained    a   close    connection    with   the   trades.      Its 
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children  seemed  born  to  be  traders,  and  from  its  odd- 
looking  towns  and  villages  have  gone  forth  hundreds 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  dealers  in  England,  Alsace, 
America,  Austria — everywhere.  Strassburg  has  always 
attracted  a  large  number  of  Black  Forest  journeymen. 
And  so  has,  in  some  respects  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
Vienna.  Bakers,  especially,  must  go  to  Vienna,  what- 
ever might  be  the  cost  or  the  consequences.  The 
bakers  are  in  Vienna — and  very  deservedly,  too — a 
specially  honoured  craft — honoured,  however,  not  so 
much  for  their  excellent  baking,  as  on  the  ground  of  a 
valuable  service  rendered  to  the  State.  When  the 
Turks  in  1683  besieged  Vienna,  they  were,  one  night, 
very  near  effecting  an  entrance  by  a  mine.  Luckily  the 
mine  passed  near  a  baker's  shop.  The  bakers  were  the 
only  people  awake — strikes  for  day  hours  only  were 
not  thought  of  in  those  days.  Like  the  geese  of 
the  Capitol  they  gave  a  timely  alarm,  and  so  saved  the 
city.  In  recognition  of  this  service  they  are  accorded 
precedence  of  other  trades  in  public  processions,  and 
allowed,  it  is  said,  to  wear  swords.  No  wonder  the 
bakers  from  elsewhere  crowd  to  Vienna  to  share  in  their 
glories. 

There  are  few  villages  which  can  vie  for  picturesque 
beauty  with  Weiler,  situated  a  mile  or  two  above  Haslach 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  a  prettier  in  the  Black  Forest.  Clustered  round 
its  conspicuous  church  lie  its  houses,  under  the  brow 
of  the  wooded  hill,  and  above  the  green  river  meadows, 
a  very  picture  of  peaceful  idyllic  beauty.  Further  up, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1643,  ^es  Hausach,  the  local  centre  of  the 
timber  trade.  Here  the  fir  stems  are  stacked  and  kept 
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in  readiness  against  the  floating  season.  The  "  polter- 
platz,"  where  they  are  piled  up  on  the  river  bank,  is 
at  seasons  an  interesting  sight.  When  the  river  is  at  its 
fullest,  the  stems  are  turned  into  it  and  sent  down,  as  from 
the  Wildsee,  a  perfect  cataract  of  timber.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  join,  as  some  visitors  do,  in  a  float  down 
the  Kinzig  on  a  raft.  It  is  rather  a  rough  adventure. 
Bumps  and  jerks  against  the  rocks,  and  sundry  wettings 
at  unexpected  moments,  must  be  accepted  as  all  in  the 
day's  work,  the  only  solatium  for  which  is  to  be  found  in 
frequent  draughts  from  a  spirit-flask  or  two,  which  the 
amateur  raftsman  is  expected  to  provide  for  general 
consumption.  The  Black  Forest  raftsmen,  by  the  way, 
are  extremely  popular  in  Germany.  With  their  strong 
physique  and  their  skill  at  their  work,  they  frequently 
figure  as  welcome  heroes  in  localized  romances  and  tales. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Kinzig  and  the  Wolf  lies  the 
old  town  of  Wolfach,  whilom  the  residence  of  the  inde- 
pendent princes  of  Fiirstenberg.  Their  ancient  castle 
is  still  there,  looking  archaic  and  interesting  with  its 
arched  gateways,  its  gables  and  turrets,  and  the  Fiirsten- 
berg arms  sculptured  over  the  entrance — the  very  ideal 
of  a  medieval  mansion.  The  Town  Hall,  or  "  rathhaus," 
is  also  antique  and  quaint,  having  been  built  in  1569. 
In  the  midst  of  surrounding  ruins  it  may  seem  just 
a  little  lucky  that  these  old  buildings  should  have 
weathered  in  such  good  preservation  the  various 
sieges  and  hostile  occupations  through  which  the  town 
has  passed  at  the  hands  of  both  Swedes  and  French. 
There  are  plenty  of  medieval  gables  to  be  seen  in  the 
High  Street,  not  a  few  ornamented  with  Scriptural 
texts  or  saints'  images.  And  one  rather  attractive 
feature  is  the  thick  rows  of  green  pot-plants  put  up  in 
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front  of  many  of  the  houses,  completely  screening  off 
the  lower  front  and  the  pavement,  which  is  used,  as  in 
Parisian  cafes,  for  sitting  out,  sipping  coffee  or  beer, 
and  inhaling  the  delicious  mountain  air.  Wolfach  is 
reputed  a  watering-place,  and  is  accordingly  much 
visited  in  summer.  It  lies  pleasantly  enough  at  the 
opening  of  the  valley  which  leads  up  to  Rippoldsau,  the 
Schapbach  river  joining  the  Wolf.  There  is  said  to  be 
an  unquiet  spirit  haunting  some  of  the  mountain  fields, 
appearing  as  a  priest  in  full  canonicals.  This,  local 
people  believe,  is  the  ghost  of  a  cleric  who  is  condemned 
to  "  walk "  after  death,  as  a  punishment  for  having 
betrayed  the  Duke  Ernest  of  Swabia,  who  in  his  castle 
Falkenstein  afforded  shelter  to  a  proscribed  knight, 
Wernher  of  Kyburg,  and  was  accordingly  besieged  by 
the  Emperor.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  there  was  an  oc- 
cult cause,  and  the  shelter  given  to  the  proscribed  knight 
was  merely  a  pretext.  The  emperor  and  the  duke 
were  both  claimants  for  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  duke's  was  understood  to  be  the  better  title.  The 
duke  was  chivalrous  enough  not  to  give  up  his  friend. 
The  priest  led  the  emperor's  forces  by  a  secret  path  up 
to  the  castle,  placing  the  latter  at  their  mercy.  The 
duke  and  Wernher  both  died  in  their  gallant  defence. 

The  valley  retains  its  beauty  up  to  the  end.  Above 
Wolfach,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  fir-forest,  covering  the 
entire  mountain  side,  stands  a  pretty  chapel,  con- 
spicuous at  some  distance,  dedicated  to  S.  James.  This 
is  a  very  favourite  place  for  pilgrimages  from  far  and 
near.  Higher  up  is  Schiltach,  with  a  curious  church, 
and  so  the  road  goes  on  to  Schenkenzell,  to  Alpirsbach, 
with  its  old  Benedictine  monastery  and  some  Roman 
remains,  and  finally,  beyond  the  valley,  to  Freudenstadt. 


CHAPTER     XL 

TRIBERG. 

PROBABLY  the  best  known  place  in  the  Black  Forest  — 
since  the  railway  has  made  it  accessible,  and  the  electric 
light  has  lent  its  effective  aid  for  the  illumination  of  its 
waterfall — is  Triberg,  lying  at  the  end  of  a  valley  of 
singular  grandeur  and  wildness.  People  go  to  see  that 
waterfall  who  care  to  see  nothing  else  in  the  Forest.. 
And  often  do  they  come  for  a  night  only,  as  if  the 
electric  light  were  the  main  thing  to  be  seen.  By  all 
tokens  that  light  must  have  proved  a  profitable 
speculation  to  Herr  Bieringer,  the  landlord  of  the 
Black  Forest  Hotel — lying  close  at  the  foot  of  the  falls, 
in  the  best  possible  position.  For  his  house  is  kept  full 
all  the  summer.  I  do  not  grudge  him  his  profits.  But 
still  to  me  the  falls  look  very  much  better  by  daylight. 

Time  was,  when  two  or  three  unpretentious  inns  pro- 
vided amply  for  all  calls  likely  to  be  made  for  accommo- 
dation. Triberg  was  a  quiet  little  village  then,  with  a 
busy  little  population  toiling  hard  at  the  distinctively 
local  trades  of  clock-making  and  wood-carving.  Now 
there  are  about  a  dozen  hotels,  and  all  seem  in  summer 
to  have  their  complement  of  guests. 

It  was  a  tough  job  carrying  that  railway  up  through  the 
confused  wilderness  of  rocks.  There  is  no  special  contriv- 
ance for  grip,  and  so  the  only  means  to  be  adopted  was 
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a  sharp  zigzag,  on  which  the  metals  thread  their  way, 
at  a  steep  gradient — the  line  frequently  doubling, 
and  sometimes  trebling,  its  course  on  the  same  moun- 
tain side — and  twisting  and  turning  and  looping  till  you 
do  not  quite  know  where  you  are,  and  whether  you  are 
moving  forwards  or  backwards. 

The  opening  of  the  valley  is  at  Hausach  on  the 
Kinzig,  the  collecting  place  for  timber  to  go  down  the 
river.  In  the  lowest  part  the  scenery  is  rather  tame, 
notwithstanding  that  that  portion  is  popularly  termed 
the  "  Himmelreich,"  "  paradise,"  or  "  Goshe.n,"  as  we 
might  more  reverently  term  it.  That  name  was  given  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  fertility.  The  same  cause  has 
probably  suggested  for  the  neat  little  village,  a  pros- 
perous oasis  of  orthodox  Lutheranism  among  a  mass  of 
Catholicism,  the  attractive  name  of  Gutach.  Very 
" gut  " — Anglice,  "good" — is  the  soil  all  round,  alike 
field  and  meadow.  And  richly  does  it  bear  for  the 
Gutach  peasants — who  are  rather  a  good-looking  set  of 
people,  and  bright  in  their  gaily-coloured  dress,  the 
abundance  of  red  and  embroidery  in  which  distinguishes 
them  from  Lutherans  elsewhere.  The  hills  on  either 
side  are  not  without  fine  points,  which  are  generally 
marked  by  pavilions  or  seats. 

But  the  real  show  part  of  the  valley  does  not  begin 
till  Hornberg,  which  is  rightly  considered  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  points  in  the  Forest.  It  lies  at  the 
meeting  of  four  valleys — or  the  crossing  of  two,  which- 
ever way  you  like  to  put  it — affording  a  peep  into  every 
one  of  them.  The  mountains  approach  rather  closely 
at  this  point,  and  grow  wild  and  rugged.  The  little 
town,  or  village,  known  to  have  existed  since  1191,  is 
picturesque  in  itself — quaint  with  its  narrow  and  most 
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irregular  lanes,  its  winding  streets,  its  curious  old  build- 
ings, its  wood-carvings,  and  its  profusion  of  old- 
fashioned  metal-work.  One  might  call  it  the  Nurem- 
berg of  the  Black  Forest.  The  only  flaw  in  the  picture 
is  the  obtrusively  ugly  modern  railway  station,  rising 
high  and  level,  and  looking  gravelly  and  prosaic.  The 
little  town  is  now  actively  industrial — but  fortunately 
its  large  factories  are  hidden  away  in  the  valley,  where 
one  can  avoid  seeing  them.  A  good  deal  of  wood- 
carving  is  done  in  the  place,  and  there  is  a  large  factory 
working  into  saleable  ware  the  fairly  good  china  clay 
which  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  in  a  mountain  which  is 
geologically  remarkable,  as  being  a  basalt  rock  in  the 
midst  of  a  granite  range.  It  is  also,  barring  the  Warten- 
berg — which  can  scarcely  count,  being  quite  on  the 
edge  of  the  Forest,  near  Neudingen — the  only  volcanic 
formation  in  the  entire  Black  Forest.  This  china 
clay,  dug  in  the  Karlstein,  is  made  to  do  duty  in  several 
of  the  principal  local  potteries — among  others,  at  Zell  - 
and  it  seems  to  produce  good  ware. 

But  far  more  interesting  than  the  town  is  the  castle, 
which  used  to  belong  to  the  Dukes  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  which  the  French  Marshal  Villars  laid  in  ashes  in 
1703.  The  ruins,  with  the  wild  surroundings,  beautifully 
grouped,  and  the  green  copse-wood  below,  through 
which  the  path  leads  up,  make  a  perfect  picture.  The 
view  is  delightful.  There  are  one  or  two  stories  told 
about  this  castle.  A  rather  naughty  Princess  of  Wur- 
temberg, who  was  married  to  a  Prince  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis — whose  family  under  a  grant  of  the  Emperor 
Matthias  held  the  monopoly  of  the  post-office  (which 
included  coaching)  until  comparatively  recent  times — 
was  lodged  here  by  way  of  punishment,  in  rather  easy 
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confinement.  If  history  speaks  true,  she  did  not  grow 
any  less  naughty  here.  The  great  joke  against  the 
Hornbergers  is,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  their  duke 
was  about  to  pay  them  a  visit,  they  practised  so  assidu- 
ously and  perseveringly  the  salvoes  with  which  as  loyal 
subjects  they  meant  to  receive  him,  that  when  at  last 
he  did  come,  all  their  powder  was  gone,  and  he  had  to  be 
received  in  dead  silence.  The  town  of  Hornberg  owns 
a  very  considerable  extent  of  forest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  good  pedestrians  it  is  an  enjoyable  walk,  starting 
from  Hornberg,  to  ascend  the  Reichenthal  valley  and 
cross  the  high  Benzebene  to  Schramberg,  returning 
by  the  Lauterbach  valley.  This  route  shows  some 
characteristic  features  of  Black  Forest  scenery  more 
markedly  than  they  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The 
Benzebene  is  a  high  tableland,  spreading  out  for  miles, 
and  affording  most  extensive  views  almost  the  whole 
of  the  way.  At  its  far  end  you  come  upon  several 
peculiar  peaty  depressions — dips  of  dark  green  meadow 
surrounded  by  black  forest,  with  picturesque  large 
farmhouses  ranged  along  the  edge.  The  most  note- 
worthy depression  of  this  kind  is  at  nearly  the  highest 
point,  where  the  village  of  Langenschiltach  lies  and 
the  Schiltach  brook  may  be  said  to  take  its  rise.  There 
is  a  curious,  but  not  unpleasing,  blackness  about  the 
landscape.  Through  the  wide  expanse  of  meadow 
winds,  in  thousands  of  tiny  curves,  the  little  brook, 
looking  black  from  its  peat  bed — lined  with  pollard 
willows.  The  dark  timber  cottages  dotted  irregularly 
over  the  intensely  green  sward  supply  another  striking 
feature.  And  all  around  stand  the  granite  peaks, 
partly  wooded  and  partly  bare,  showing  at  intervals 
rustic  farmhouses  half-hidden  behind  the  trees. 
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As  you  go  on,  and  walk  through  the  picturesque 
Berneck  valley,  you  can  observe  how  rapidly  in  these 
mountains  a  brook  grows  to  the  size  of  a  navigable  river. 
At  Schiltach  you  can  clear  the  brook  at  a  moderate 
bound,  and  span  it  with  an  ordinary  plank.  Four  miles 
down  it  has  become  a  little  river.  And  another  four 
miles  sees  it  large  enough  to  carry  rafts.  The  Berneck 
valley  is  remarkable  for  its  contrasts.  Forest  and  bare 
rock,  sward  and  rubble,  relieve  one  another  continually. 
Even  the  rock  varies  almost  constantly — the  granite 
being  partly  red  and  partly  grey,  overlaying  one  another, 
and  the  red  very  clearly  stratified,  but  evidently  strongly 
varying  in  hardness.  Presently  you  enter  a  dense  forest 
with  magnificent  fir  trees — some  of  tremendous  girth — • 
and  equally  magnificent  steep  rockery,  in  places  per- 
fectly perpendicular.  In  the  midst  of  the  Forest  lies 
the  ruined  castle  of  Falkenstein — in  which  Ernest  of 
Swabia  and  Wernher  of  Kyburg  were  betrayed  by  the 
priest  of  Wolfach,  and  killed — and  near  it  a  little  road- 
side chapel  containing  a  fine  carved  altar-piece  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Schramberg  is  a  bright  and  busy  little  town,  all  alive 
with  manufacture.  There  is  an  establishment  here  which 
turns  out  every  day  about  two  thousand  "  American  " 
clocks.  There  are  also  some  prosperous  straw-plaiting 
works.  But  the  great  establishment  of  all  is  a  large 
china  and  earthenware  factory.  In  this  place,  left  to  my 
own  instinct  for  choice  of  a  hotel  to  bait  in,  I  came 
across  an  innkeeper  of  the  true  jovial  Black  Forest  type. 
My  order  of  a  bottle  of  his  best  wine,  with  a  request  for 
his  company  set  him  in  the  most  communicative  of 
moods.  With  some  difficulty  I  made  him  understand 
that  the  offer  which  he  pressed  upon  me,  of  his  fishing 
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ticket  for  the  splendid  trout  stream  passing  by  the  town, 
was  of  no  use  to  me.  Failing  that,  at  least  he  would 
bring  me  a  good  bit  on  my  way  and  act  as  cicerone.  The 
help  of  a  good  local  cicerone  I  never  refuse. 

Above  Hornberg  the  mountains  of  the  Triberg  valley 
become  very  rugged  and  irregular,  rising  at  the  same  time 
to  a  considerable  height.  Nature  has  here  indulged  her 
fancy  freely  in  the  formation  of  rocks.  There  are  many 
sharp  boulders  standing  out  like  fangs.  The  Steinbiss 
shows  an  entire  row  of  what  look  like  mammoth  teeth 
lodged  in  a  gigantic  jaw.  Another  grotesquely-formed 
rock  is  thought  to  resemble  a  king  seated  in  crown  and 
robes.  A  third  is  held  to  represent  a  lady  arrayed 
in  a  flowing  gown.  With  a  little  imagination  one  can 
arrange  a  whole  gallery  of  statuary  all  the  way  to 
Triberg. 

Beyond  Niedervvasser — a  charmingly-situated  little 
village,  with  a  bridge  crossing  the  brook,  and  a  pretty 
church  rising  beyond — the  rocks  grow  so  wild,  that  with 
a  total  disregard  of  orthodox  sequence  of  ideas  they 
have  been  christened  "  die  Holle  "— "  Hell  "  thus  sup- 
plying a  very  inconsequent  ending  to  a  course  beginning 
in  "  Heaven. "  The  spectacle  of  the  railway  twisting 
up  these  rough  rocks  is  exceedingly  striking,  and  it 
never  fails  to  provide  entertainment  for  travellers  in  the 
train.  Triberg — not  the  highest  point  on  the  line — is 
reached  at  an  altitude  of  2,200  feet. 

Your  very  first  walk  through  the  steeply-ascending 
high  street  of  Triberg  tells  you  that  you  have  come  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  clock-makers  and  wood-carvers, 
for  whom  the  Black  Forest  is  famous.  The  object  which 
first  greets  your  eye  on  entering  the  village  is  indeed 
one  of  those  inevitable  memorials  of  1870 — a  date  which 
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has  become  the  German  ab  urbe  condita — and  the 
memories  of  whose  glories  are  carefully  kept  alive  by 
officially  fostered  kriegervereine,  which  in  many  respects 
correspond,  as  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  politi- 
cally orthodox  opinion,  to  our  own  Primrose  Leagues. 
There  must  be  something  catching  in  these  "  great 
German  "  associations.  For  our  C.C.C.  chaplain  at  the 
Hotel,  I  noticed,  would  not  pray  for  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Baden,  but  concentrated  the  Church's  prayers  wholly 
upon  the  youthful  Emperor — which  was  scarcely  civil 
in  the  Grand-Duke's  own  dominions.  But  the  relic  of 
" gunpowder  and  glory"  passed,  you  see  the  windows 
crowded  with  trophies  of  pacific  "  art-industry."  There 
are  implements  of  all  kinds,  useful  and  ornamental, 
formed  into  every  possible  and  impossible  shape,  to  give 
scope  to  the  carver's  peculiar  genius.  There  are 
caskets,  and  paper-knives,  boxes,  pipes,  tobacco  stoppers, 
brooches,  inkstands  and  what  not.  A  favourite  piece  of 
carving  is  a  Tyrolese  hunter  with  chamois  horns  for  legs. 
Almost  every  variety  of  animal  and  of  unearthly  monster 
is  represented.  But  the  article  which  seemed  to  com- 
mand public  admiration  beyond  any  other  during  my  last 
visit,  was  a  huge  lemon-squeezer,  formed  to  resemble  the 
head — unintentionally  grotesquely  caricatured — of  the 
great  Bismarck — having  huge  staring  goggle  eyes,  a 
high,  but  utterly  bald  pate — bare  even  of  the  famous 
"  three  hairs  "  charitably  imputed  by  Kladderadatsch — 
and  a  tremendous  nether  jaw,  biting  into  a  lemon  with 
such  crunching  force  as  would  hopelessly  demolish  the 
wildest  Socialist  and  must  squeeze  the  last  drop  out  of 
the  fruit.  Other  windows  are  packed  full  with  clocks 
of  every  size  and  every  description,  making  each  its 
characteristic  noise — going  tick,  tick,  tick  like  an  or- 
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dinary  clock,  or  crying  "  cuckoo,"  or  else  crowing  like 
cocks,  or  blowing  like  trumpeters.  These  clocks  are 
generally  shaped  like  Swiss  cottages,  and  have  loaded 
pinecones  for  weights.  Really  a  prettier  sight  are  the 
collections  of  dolls,  seemingly  in  every  variety  of  Black 
Forest  dress,  of  which  some  local  tradesmen  appear  to 
make  a  speciality.  There  are  very  good  sets  of  photographs 
of  these  costumes  to  be  had  here,  and  these  may  have 
suggested  the  dolls.  For  those  who  like  to  study  local 
manufactures,  an  interesting  establishment  is  the  indus- 
trial exhibition,  open  daily,  and  all  the  year  round,  for 
the  instruction  of  local  artificers.  There  is  really  a 
fuller  and  better  one  at  Furtwangen.  The  Baden 
Government  very  wisely  encourages  these  exhibitions, 
or  even  insists  upon  them,  as  a  supplement  to  its  system 
of  technical  education. 

The  position  of  Triberg  at  the  end  of  the  valley  is 
exceedingly  picturesque.  The  hills  close  in  abruptly. 
There  are  really  three  big  mountains  which  meet  at 
this  point,  with  a  brook  or  river  descending  from 
each.  It  is  the  biggest  of  these  streams,  the  Scho- 
nach,  pouring  down  from  the  high  tableland  above, 
which  supplies  the  water  for  the  Falls.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  raise  unreasonable  expectations  in  respect  of  magni- 
tude— as  I  see  that  one  guide-book  does — by  comparing 
the  Triberg  Falls  to  the  Giessbach.  For  the  surroundings 
they  are  quite  big  enough,  and  the  mass  of  water  sent 
down  in  a  perpendicular  shoot,  dashing  against  the  rocks 
and  whitening  the  air  with  its  spray,  is  considerable. 
But  the  Falls  are  less  remarkable  for  their  bigness  than 
for  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the 
spectacle,  the  picturesque  surroundings  of  rock  and  deep 
foliage,  and  the  general  lie  of  the  scene.  The  entire 
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drop  is  230  feet.  But  not  all  this  is  to  be  seen  at  one 
view.  The  fine  points  are,  however,  all  made  accessible 
by  well-kept  paths,  leading  up  the  rocks,  with  a  bridge 
crossing  the  Fall.  The  rise  in  the  rocks  is  very  steep. 
Extending  from  the  Falls  to  south  and  west  is  a  stretch  of 
magnificent  forest  scenery,  full  of  curious  bits  of  rockery, 
high  points  for  views,  quarries,  pretty  glades — admirable 
country  to  ramble  in.  The  wood  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
habited by  spirits  and  gnomes.  And  a  tradition  prevails 
on  the  spot  that  the  lake  above,  on  the  plateau  which 
feeds  the  Falls,  is  connected  directly  underground  with 
the  sea,  which,  it  is  said,  will  one  day  make  it  overflow, 
and  by  this  means  swamp  the  valley  with  a  second 
deluge,  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  a  similar 
belief  is  held  all  over  the  Continent,  wherever  there  is  a 
lake  very  far  inland  of  more  than  ordinary  depth. 
Although  in  such  traditions  the  promise  made  to  Noah 
is  wholly  disregarded,  the  origin  of  the  story  is — as  the 
moral  tail  appended  to  it  pretty  clearly  indicates — as  a 
rule  of  clerical  inspiration.  To  grown-up  people  this 
prospect  is  intended  to  be  what  the  dressed-up  Beelzebub 
is  to  children  on  the  eve  of  Santa  Claus. 

As  one  might  infer  from  the  prevalence  of  this  tale 
in  these  parts,  the  district  is  strongly  churchy  and 
devout.  The  presence  of  a  church  whose  foundation 
was  prompted  by  a  miracle  may  account  for  this — or  else 
serve  as  further  proof.  The  saying — devoutly  believed 
— is,  that  where  the  fine  old  Roman  Catholic  Church 
now  stands — a  church  richly  decked  with  the  gifts  of  the 
religious,  and  visited  every  year  by  I  do  not  know  how 
many  pilgrims — there,  one  day  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
angelic  music  was  heard.  There  were  Austrian  soldiers 
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camping  out  on  the  spot,  in  the  forest.  For  all  this  land 
was  at  that  time  Austrian  territory.  While  they  were 
cracking  their  jokes,  suddenly  the  music  sounded.  And 
on  their  search  for  its  source  they  found  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  suspended  from  a  tree.  It  was  behind  that 
that  the  angels  had  sung  their  hymns.  Of  course  a 
chapel  was  set  up  at  once,  and,  of  course,  under  priestly 
guidance  shoals  of  pilgrims  poured  in  to  pay  their 
devotions.  Sceptical  people  will  have  it,  that  the  sound 
in  reality  proceeded,  not  from  angels'  voices,  but  from  a 
Jew's  harp,  and  that  the  story  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
is  all  a  myth.  This  was,  however,  always  a  rather 
mysterious  corner.  In  Celtic  times  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pagan  sacrificing  place.  The  Celts  maintained 
themselves  longer  in  these  mountains  than  anywhere 
else,  and  the  Prechthal,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
reported  to  be  directly  descended  from  the  last  Celts 
remaining,  is  only  a  good  walk  from  Triberg.  Whatever 
be  the  truth  of  the  story  related,  the  church  gained  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  local  people,  and  though 
the  population  is  not  entirely  Roman  Catholic — the 
Lutherans  have  a  very  pretty  little  church  of  their  own, 
with  some  archaeological  features — the  Church  of  Rome 
is  not  only  strongly  in  the  ascendant,  but  may  moreover 
number  the  Tribergers  among  her  staunchest  adherents. 
It  was  a  really  pretty  sight,  last  summer,  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Freiburg  came  to  Triberg  to  hold  a  con- 
firmation. The  whole  town,  almost,  crowded  out  to  see 
him,  lining  the  streets.  And  as  he,  having  alighted  from 
his  carriage  at  the  top  of  the  town,  walked  down  through 
the  dense  double  row — all  bowing  or  kneeling,  while  he 
dispensed  his  blessing  right  and  left — one  might  have 
fancied  oneself  some  centuries  back,  in  a  time  when 
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irreverence  and  scepticism  were  popularly  unknown, 
when  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  Church  was  every- 
thing, and  that  Church  was  one.  The  little  chapel  built 
after  the  miracle  was  in  1694  replaced  by  the  present, 
rather  pretentious,  church.  Among  the  many  gifts  with 
which  it  has  been  enriched  is  a  very  valuable  set  of  solid 
silver  altar  ornaments  presented  by  a  late  Duke  of 
Baden.  The  church  seems  specially  built  for  pilgrim- 
ages. The  entrance  from  the  west — the  main  entrance 
— is  by  a  covered  walk  running  parallel  with  the  gable 
end,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  real  portal. 

In  the  neighbourhood  fine  points,  with  views,  abound. 
The  best  of  these  is  some  little  distance  off,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Kesselsberg,  which,  like  so  many  fine  and 
high  mountains  in  the  Black  Forest,  used  to  be  the 
gallows  hill.  Two  high,  upright  stone  pillars  still 
remain,  across  which  was  fixed  the  beam  from  which  poor 
criminals  were  suspended.  Not  very  far  off  from  the 
gallows  is  another  stone  relic,  less  picturesque,  but  more 
archaeologically  interesting,  namely,  the  Heidenstein — a 
large  stone  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  an  altar  in 
Celtic  times.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  a  pagan 
relic,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  formed  part  of  an  altar  of 
the  goddess  whom  the  Romans  subsequently  Latinized 
as  Diana  Abnoba. 

Triberg  is  the  centre,  among  other  things,  of  a  pretty 
extensive  straw-plaiting  district.  There  is  a  large  straw- 
plaiting  factory  at  Furtwangen,  which  turns  out  every 
year  an  incredible  number  of  straw  hats,  besides  mats 
and  other  fabrics.  Straw  hats,  first  introduced  into 
Germany  about  1700,  have  in  that  country  become  a 
prodigiously  popular  institution.  As  summer  approaches, 
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everybody  invests  in  a  straw  hat — or  has  his  old  one 
blocked  and  varnished  over.  What  the  stravv-plaiters 
do  in  the  Black  Forest  villages,  is  only  to  produce 
the  plaits,  which  are  afterwards  sewn  together  in  the 
factories.  This  is  scarcely  a  remunerative  occupation. 
But  to  the  local  people,  who  have  none  of  our  British 
discontented  notions,  it  seems  better  than  no  occupation 
at  all,  in  idle  hours.  For  it  is  not  supposed  to  interfere 
with  other  work.  A  village  in  which  such  hand-plaiting 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  perfection  is  Schonach,  about  four 
miles  from  Triberg.  There  everybody  seems  to  plait — 
everybody,  that  is,  of  the  female  sex.  Considering  how 
early  in  life  plaiting  has  to  be  learnt,  and  how  steadily  it 
has  to  be  practised,  to  keep  the  fingers  deft  and  pliant, 
one  is  surprised  at  the  miserable  reward  which  it  fetches. 
Children  begin  learning  at  four  and  five.  When  they 
are  older,  it  is  considered  too  late.  At  times  when  there 
is  no  field-work  to  do,  you  may  see  almost  every 
woman  or  girl  in  a  village  with  a  wisp  of  straw  tied 
to  her  girdle,  her  fingers  moving  mechanically  right  and 
left  like  shuttles,  and,  of  course,  her  tongue  keeping 
time.  And  very  pretty  they  look  at  Schonach,  in  their 
picturesque  local  costume,  gay  with  many  colours.  In 
this  district,  it  seems,  rye  straw  is  preferred  for  plaiting. 
It  is  cut  green  and  dried — very  often  on  the  verandahs 
of  peasants'  houses.  A  shilling  will  buy  two  sheaves. 
From  them  the  straw  is  selected,  split  lengthways  into 
strips,  and  cut  across  into  lengths.  Then  the  women  begin 
to  plait.  Each  can  accomplish  only  her  own  accustomed 
14  thread/'  thick  or  thin.  The  plaited  product  is  disposed 
of  to  travellers  from  the  large  works,  who  go  the 
round.  For  a  score  of  plaits,  of  about  the  length  of  a 
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woman's  arm,  they  pay  from  10  to  22  pfennigs,  that  is, 
from  one  penny  farthing  to  twopence  three  farthings, 
according  to  the  "  thread."  That  seems  a  ridiculously 
low  remuneration.  However,  people  appear  to  be 
satisfied  that  more  is  not  to  be  got,  and  so  they  are 
content. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AMONG  THE   CLOCKMAKERS. 

A  TOWN  nearly  all  clockmakers  ought  to  be  an  object  of 
some  interest,  even  though  it  bring  Charles  the  Fifth's 
favourite  problem,  of  making  a  number  of  clocks  keep 
the  same  time,  no  nearer  a  solution.  My  own  experience, 
having  seen  several  of  these  magnified  San  Juste  cells, 
is,  that  the  more  the  clocks,  the  more  they  go  awry. 
At  Triberg,  emporium  of  clocks  that  it  is,  there  seemed 
on  some  days  not  a  single  clock  that  you  could  depend 
on  for  correct  time.  The  Black  Forest  has,  of  course, 
a  choice  of  clock-making  towns.  The  strangeness 
of  the  spectacle  is  not  diminished  by  the  curious  sub- 
division of  the  labour,  the  translation  into  manufacturing 
practice  of  the  suggestively  apt  theory  of  wheels  within 
wheels,  which  makes  one  house  contribute  dials,  the 
other  hands,  the  third  metal  work,  and  so  on — there  are 
in  all  thirteen  different  departments  united  in  this  one 
craft.  Among  the  Black  Forest  towns  manufacturing 
timepieces,  Furtwangen  \s  facile  princeps  in  respect  both 
of  out-turn  and  interest.  It  is  practically  admitted  of 
premier  rank  by  the  Baden  Government,  which  has  fixed 
in  it  not  only  the  best  permanent  industrial  exhibition,  but 
also  two  technical  schools,  one  for  clock-making,  the 
other  for  wood-carving,  which  have  in  their  short  time  of 
existence  already  helped  materially,  not  only  to  stop  the 
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downward  course  upon  which  both  trades  had  progressed 
some  way,  but  even  to  carry  them  some  distance 
onward  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  Furtwangen 
ought  to  be  interesting,  to  ourselves,  because  so  many 
of  its  commercial  relations  are  specifically  with  us — so 
much  so,  that  whereas  in  most  parts  of  the  Black  Forest 
an  Englishman  seems  to  be  the  last  man  expected,  in 
Furtwangen  Englishmen  are  familiar  visitors,  and  English 
is  a  well  understood  tongue.  The  town  contributes  its 
full  quota  to  the  "  Englander  i}  who  come  among  us  to 
work,  for  a  time  or  for  life.  And  it  sends  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  products  to  our  islands.  The  principal 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  place  is  the  "  Union 
Clock  Company"  of  Furtwangen  and  London,  which 
employs  somewhere  about  three  hundred  hands,  and 
turns  out,  I  believe,  chiefly  "  American  "  clocks  for  the 
English  market.  Not  content  with  encroaching  upon 
the  "  American  "  trade,  and  affixing  Brother  Jonathan's 
brand  to  its  wares,  Furtwangen  is  also  much  occupied 
in  manufacturing  " Westminster  Chimes" — which  we 
imagine,  as  we  hear  them,  to  come  from  our  native  work- 
shops. I  have  already  mentioned  Triberg  and  Schram- 
berg  as  great  clock-making  centres.  There  are  others 
even  larger.  One  such  is  Lenzkirch.  Then  there  are 
Villingen,  St.  Georgen,  Neustadt,  Giitenbach,  and 
Vohrenbach.  All  in  all,  clock-making  is  supposed  to 
employ  in  the  Black  Forest  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand  hands,  and  to  turn  out  goods  to  the  value  of 
between  a  million  and  two  sterling  every  year. 

We  in  England  appear  at  the  present  time  to  have 
taken  a  violent  prejudice  against  "  home  industries  " — 
"  little  industries,"  as  they  have  been  called — which  the 
workmen  and  workwomen  practice  in  their  own  homes, 
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delivering  their  wares,  for  a  market,  to  dealers.  No 
doubt  the  peculiar  organization  necessary  for  such  a  trade 
opens  the  door  to  the  oppressive  practice  of  what  we 
call  "  sweating."  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  good 
thing  without  its  attendant  evil.  We  are  at  present 
all  alive  to  the  latter,  and  possibly  magnify  it  inordinately, 
while  we  at  the  same  time  overlook  the  accompanying 
benefit.  In  the  Black  Forest  there  is  "  sweating,"  no 
doubt — and  very  bad  sweating,  too.  But  the  whole  of 
the  manufacturing  trade  of  the  Forest,  which  is  con- 
siderable— the  most  considerable  of  any  district  of 
Baden — has  sprung  up  entirely  from  "  home  work  " — 
from  home  industries,  in  which  the  hawker,  the  potential 
"  sweater,"  plays  the  dominant  part.  And  the  Govern- 
ment of  Baden  has — in  spite  of  dangers  threatening  from 
such  opportunities  given — come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  wise  to  foster  and  stimulate  the  home  industries  as  a 
beneficent  source  of  national  wealth.  Other  Govern- 
ments in  Germany,  and  volunteer  agencies,  are  almost 
as  active  in  pushing  "little  industries."  By  their  help 
the  philanthropic  association,  presided  over  with  great 
zeal  by  Count  Briihl,  has  almost  changed  the  face  of  the 
Eifel  Mountains — planting  the  roots  of  plenty  where 
formerly  there  used  to  be  destitution  and  starvation.  It 
may  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  some  of  our 
own  "little  industries"  have  helped  these  good  people 
to  new  and  useful  ideas.  Count  Briihl's  association  have 
confessed  themselves  indebted  for  such  to  a  little  book 
descriptive  of  English  home  industries,  wrhich  was  pub- 
lished at  Lewes  in  1883,  entitled,  Sussex  Industries. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  greater  satisfaction  still  if  for 
application  in  some  of  our  poor  districts  we  could  take  a 
leaf  out  of  our  neighbours'  instructive  book. 
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Furtwangen  is  but  nine  miles  distant  from  Triberg, 
and  may  be  reached  by  a  pleasant  enough  road.  There 
is  a  steepish  climb  up  to  Schonwald,  a  favourite  place  for 
bracing  villeggiatura.  Beyond  the  waterfall  are  several 
well-situated  pensions.  Higher  up,  the  scenery  assumes 
a  curious  aspect.  There  is  much  peat  about,  which  is 
to  some  small  extent  dug.  You  are  about  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  sunlight  has  that  peculiar 
whiteness  which  you  often  notice  in  high  altitudes. 
The  grass  looks  generally  blighted.  But  that  obviously 
is  the  result  of  neglect.  For  wherever  the  hand  of  man 
has  corrected  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  fine  crops  grow. 
The  grey  timber  houses  look  bleached  and  wan.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  loose  stones,  as  if  the  giants,  sup- 
posed once  to  have  dwelt  here,  had  amused  themselves 
with  pelting  one  another  with  them.  Near  Schonwald, 
which  is  an  important  parish,  is  the  watershed  between 
Danube  and  Rhine.  A  little  further  on  the  scenery 
changes.  You  descend  by  a  most  circuitous  road  into 
a  pleasant  valley.  When  I  walked  there,  the  sides  were 
alive  with  haymakers,  helping  to  make  a  decidedly  pretty 
scene.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  are  several  circular 
ponds  symmetrically  fringed  with  willows  and  upright 
Lombardy  poplars,  looking  remarkably  neat.  Near  one 
of  these  stands  the  most  extraordinary  crucifix  that  I 
think  I  have  seen.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  crosses 
fancy  frequently  lends  a  helping  hand,  dragging  in 
monitorial  emblems,  and  altogether  ignoring  the  fit- 
ness of  things  in  the  desire  to  drive  a  religious  lesson 
home.  S.  Peter's  cock  is  a  very  familiar  appendage  to 
the  Saviour's  cross,  being  put  there  to  caution  good 
Catholics  against  denial.  Again,  a  little  image  of  the 
Virgin,  surrounded  by  a  pentagonal  frame — technically 
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known  as  a  "  Mariola " — is  frequently  carved  into  or 
painted  upon  the  stem  of  the  cross.  But  here  is  the 
whole  story  of  the  Crucifixion  emblematized,  and  in  a 
most  original  way.  Above  the  cross  is  the  familiar  cock. 
The  Saviour's  body  is  surrounded  with  little  angels 
flitting  adoringly  about.  On  the  cross  there  are  fixed  : 
a  chalice,  the  vessel  from  which  the  gall  and  wine  were 
taken,  a  hammer  and  a  mallet.  Suspended  from  it  are 
— on  one  side  Judas'  bag — on  the  other  one  of  the 
lanterns  borne  by  those  who  came  into  the  garden. 
Lower  down  on  the  stem  is  a  representation  of 
Veronica's  sudary,  below  it  our  Lord's  seamless  gar- 
ment, then  come  the  soldiers'  dice,  the  Mariola  in  a 
yellow  dress,  and  below  that  a  ladder  and  a  sword 
crossed ;  lower  still  is  a  twisted  rope,  a  spiked  club,  a 
sheaf  of  something  painted  red,  a  scourge,  a  lily,  and  a 
burning  torch,  a  hand  extended  from  a  blue  sleeve,  and 
bottom-most  is  a  fragment  of  a  pillar — probably  designed 
to  indicate  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Behind  the 
Saviour's  body  two  spears  are  crossed.  The  most 
curious  appendage  of  all  is  the  representation  of  the 
Roman  centurion,  habited  as  a  German  cavalry  soldier 
of  recent  days,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  which 
is  supported  by  a  board  fixed  sideways  to  the  cross, 
towards  which  he  rides.  He  has  on  his  head  a  helmet  of 
the  old  regulation  pattern,  on  his  body  a  blue  coat  with 
buttons  and  epaulettes,  and  on  his  legs  grey  trousers 
striped  with  red.  Incongruous  piety  could  scarcely  go 
further  than  this. 

Furtwangen  is  so  intensely  given  up  to  clock-making 
and  its  kindred  crafts,  that  trade  signs  have  been  found 
superfluous.  There  are  but  very  few  of  them.  Every 
house  is  supposed  to  be  a  manufacturing  establishment  of 
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some  kind — and  so  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is.  And 
there  the  busy  people  hammer  and  file  and  paint  and 
grind  away.  In  the  large  establishments  you  can — if 
admitted,  which  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course — 
watch  a  clock  through  all  its  various  stages  of  genera- 
tion. In  other  houses  you  see  the  workers  confining 
themselves  to  one  particular  process.  Allied  to  clock- 
making  proper  is  the  manufacture  of  musical  boxes 
(only  that  is  better  seen  elsewhere),  of  "  Westminster 
Chimes/'  and  of  electric  apparatus  for  domestic  use.  In 
addition  to  these  there  is  also  at  Furtwangen  a  large 
straw-plaiting  establishment. 

Black  Forest  clock-making  has  a  little  history  of  its 
own.  Those  curious  cuckoo  clocks,  which  amuse  our 
children,  were  not  all  at  once  evolved  from  the  Black  Forest 
mind,  like  a  Minerva  springing  panoplied  from  the  front 
of  Jove.  The  industry  began  with  glass-blowing,  which 
was  first  introduced  in  1683,  and  gave  a  vigorous  fillip 
to  the  long-established  trade  organization  of  itinerant 
peddling.  It  was  a  Furtwangen  glass-hawker  who  first 
set  the  Black  Foresters  on  the  track  of  making  clocks. 
He  brought  a  very  primitive  timepiece  from  Nuremberg. 
The  adaptable  Black  Forest  mind  at  once  made  it  its 
ambition  to  imitate  this  work  of  art,  and  within  a  very 
short  period  a  trade  in  clocks  had  sprung  up  at  Urach 
and  Schonwald.  Most  rude  and  primitive  implements 
these  clocks  were,  to  be  sure,  as  we  can  judge  from 
those  shown  in  the  Furtwangen  Museum.  About  the 
year  1740  the  first  striking  clock  was  turned  out  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  by  1750  the  craft  had  so  far  advanced 
that  the  wooden  shell  began  to  be  filled  with  metal 
works.  The  next  improvement  was  the  introduction  of  the 
cuckoo,  which  has  cuckooed  the  Black  Forest  trade  into 
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fame.  After  a  time  people  grew  tired  of  cuckoos,  and 
so  other  birds  were  introduced,  whose  figures  were 
placed  outside  the  clock  and  made  to  open  their  beaks 
— thrushes  and  blackbirds,  even  nightingales.  Then 
came  heralds  and  trumpeters  in  gay  apparel,  stepping 
out  of  their  little  house  and  blowing  a  bold  fanfare,  either 
a  solo  or  a  duet.  And  now  things  have  grown  so  elaborate 
that  you  may  be  entertained  to  a  whole  concert.  There 
is  at  the  Furtwangen  permanent  exhibition  one  most 
highly  composite  piece  of  workmanship  exhibited,  by 
Wehrle,  the  price  of  which  is  £50.  That  is  a  good  deal 
for  a  Black  Forest  clock. 

However,  clock-making  has  had  its  vicissitudes.  It 
rose  very  rapidly,  and  then,  a  short  time  ago,  it  declined. 
The  Black  Forest  makers  would  not  go  ahead.  They 
continued  to  work  on  old  models  and  by  old  processes, 
and  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  custom  by  injudicious 
conservatism.  Black  Forest  clocks  proper,  and  "  Scotch  " 
clocks,  went  out  of  fashion,  and  "  American  "  clocks 
came  in.  These  seem  now  to  dominate  the  market. 
Their  first  introduction  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Black 
Forest  trade.  However,  with  the  help  of  the  clock- 
making  school,  established  by  the  Government  in  1877, 
business  is  once  more  being  pulled  round,  though  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  mischief  still  done  by  "  sweating,1'  in 
the  absence  of  any  combination  among  the  workers. 
Of  the  form  which  this  "  sweating"  takes,  I  shall  have  a 
little  tale  to  tell  in  a  minute.  First  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  school  or  "  academy"  established  at 
Furtwangen  under  Government  auspices,  and  supported 
jointly  by  the  State,  the  town,  and  from  pupils'  fees, 
and  ably  superintended  by  its  chief,  Professor  Hub- 
bach.  The  Government  allows  £850  a  year — but  that, 
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I  understand,  is  for  the  wood-carving  school  as  well. 
The  locality  finds  and  maintains  the  building.  And  the 
balance  is  made  up  from  students'  fees.  These  fees 
amount  to  only  255.  a  year  per  pupil,  and  are  in  cases  of 
poverty  reduced  or  entirely  remitted.  The  number  of 
applications  is  so  large  that  about  one  half  of  the  appli- 
cants have  to  be  refused  for  want  of  accommodation. 
Only  thirty-two  can  be  taken.  Last  term  there  were 
fifty-nine  applicants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
school  does  a  vast  amount  of  good.  Every  pupil  is 
thoroughly  grounded  in  his  craft.  He  is  given  a  box  of 
plain  tools  with  which  he  is  set  to  manufacture  both  the 
finer  tools  required,  and  parts  of  clocks,  from  the 
plainest  to  the  most  elaborate.  And  when  he  has 
turned  out  single-handed  a  perfect  clock  of  the  most 
elaborate  type,  he  is  discharged  as  completely  skilled. 

Wood-carving  is  a  more  ancient  industry,  the  beginnings 
of  which  are  lost  in  antiquity.  It  is  said  that  the  Celts, 
having  a  great  knack  for  mechanical  work,  first  took  it 
up  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  due  course  taught  it  to 
their  conquerors.  The  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  the  large  number  and  comparative  wealth  of  religious 
houses  no  doubt  greatly  helped  to  develop  the  craft — a 
craft  which  in  a  country  of  timber  must  sooner  or  later 
have  become  a  favourite  occupation.  Christianity  re- 
quired crucifixes,  and  images,  and  stalls,  and  pulpits  and 
ornaments  for  churches.  The  manufacture  of  "herrgottle  " 
— -as  the  crucifixes  are  locally  termed,  without  any  idea  of 
undue  familiarity — became  a  staple  trade,  giving  employ- 
ment to  hundreds.  Once  Black  Forest  wood-carving  be- 
came fashionable  in  the  great  world,  its  fortune  was  made 
— -for  a  spell.  Want  of  artistic  understanding,  however, 
told  in  course  of  time  on  the  manufacture,  and  accor- 
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dingly  on  the  demand,  and  about  twenty  years  ago  the 
wood-carvers  found  their  market  dwindling.  The  intro- 
duction of  better  artistic  knowledge  and  growth  of  taste, 
fostered  by  the  technical  school  already  referred  to,  has, 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  set  the  trade  once  more  on  its 
legs  and  opened  brighter  prospects.  Under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Koch,  whose  wife  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
the  pupils  are  taught  all  the  work  of  carving  and  mould- 
ing, and  accustomed  to  good  models.  The  educa- 
tion seems  exceedingly  thorough.  The  lads  are  first 
made  to  shape  wood  in  the  rough.  Then  they  are  set  to 
work  on  more  difficult  pieces.  They  are  taught  to  mould 
models  in  clay,  and  then  to  copy  those  models  in  wood. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  applicants  come  to  the  school  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  even  from  our  own  islands, 
and  some  even  from  India.  The  men  turned  out  in  this 
school  can  all  do  better  than  the  workmen  brought  up 
in  the  old  rule-of-thumb  school.  As  a  rule  the  workmen 
live  in  the  forest,  where  living  is  cheap.  An  ordinary 
carver  can  earn  from  half-a-crown  to  three  shillings  a 
day,  a  good  proficient  from  three  to  five  shillings.  In 
the  Black  Forest  that  is  not  bad  pay. 

In  the  Museum — or  Industrial  Exhibition — at  Furt- 
wangen,  specimens  of  every  variety  of  local  workman- 
ship may  be  seen— and  seen,  in  the  modern  department, 
at  their  best.  The  exhibits  sent  in  by  the  leading  firms 
— clocks  in  most  elaborate  cases,  performing  all  manners 
of  tricks,  carved  objects  of  high  artistic  merit,  orches- 
trions playing  a  variety  of  entire  overtures  and  other 
pieces,  electrical  apparatus  for  domestic  use,  plaited 
straw  goods,  china  and  earthenware,  and  lastly  felt  wares 
— chiefly  slippers  and  filters,  which  are  also  made  atFurt- 
wangen — are  all  chefs-tfceuvres.  Perhaps  even  more 
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interesting  is  the  historical  department,  which  shows  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Nuremberg  "egg"  to 
the  present  artistic  clock.  By  the  multiplication  of  such 
museums,  and  their  distribution  over  the  whole  manu- 
facturing area,  the  Government  of  Baden  has  done  a 
great  deal  towards  raising  home  trade.  People  go  there 
to  learn  and  to  study — not  perhaps  the  carver  of  the 
backwoods,  but  those  for  whom  he  works,  and  certainly 
the  mechanics  of  the  towns.  And  in  such  a  museum 
seeing  is  learning. 

I  have  spoken  about  "sweating"  in  the  clock  trade. 
Fortune  so  willed  it  that  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  what  was  to  me 
rather  a  touching  instance  of  the  fruits  of  that  process. 
I  happened  to  come  upon  a  poor  victim  of  the  "  screw," 
taking  his  leave  from  widowed  mother  and  the  girl  he 
was  to  wed — taking  his  leave  also  from  his  country  for  a 
time,  to  retrieve  his  fortune  elsewhere.  The  mournful 
spectacle  was  set  in  a  particularly  attractive  frame.  It 
was  outside  one  of  those  little  roadside  chapels  which  one 
grows  so  fond  of,  standing  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain 
gently  sinking  into  a  valley.  Above  was  the  dark 
forest.  The  fields  seemed  particularly  fresh  as  I  saw  it 
on  the  occasion,  after  a  shower  of  rain.  The  sun  was 
just  reappearing  in  the  western  sky,  and  the  peasant 
folk  in  their  bright  costumes  were  returning  to  their 
work.  Everything  looked  fresh  and  peaceful — even  the 
white  charlock  which  here  is  as  much  of  a  pest  as  is  its 
yellow  brother  to  our  farmers  in  England,  added  to  the 
effect  by  touching  the  scene  with  additional  light.  The 
little  chapel  is  perfect  in  its  small  way.  The  inside  is  in- 
deeji  too  tawdrily  gay  with  votive  offerings — cheap  finery 
more  gaudy  than  in  good  taste.  But  there  is  something  of 
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touching  sincerity  to  be  read  even  in  the  clumsily  written 
and  misspelt  inscriptions  which  accompany  the  pictures 
and  wreaths,  such  as  "  E  x  E  Homo "  encircled  by  a 
fringe  of  the  revolutionary  colours,  black,  red,  and 
yellow.  Before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  thus  gaily 
draped,  is  a  rough  form  with  room  just  for  three  or  four 
to  kneel.  And  much  knelt  on  it  appears  to  be.  It  was 
pathetic  to  see  the  three  persons  mentioned  issue  from 
the  chapel  where  they  had  been  offering  a  last  common 
prayer,  and  after  a  brief  but  affectionate  leave-taking  to 
separate — the  two  women  going  home  to  their  little 
cottage,  the  young  man  slinging  his  bundle  over  his 
shoulder  and  marching  to  the  nearest  railway  station, 
from  which  he  was  to  be  carried  to  England,  to  make 
up  by  better  earnings  for  past  losses.  From  the  priest  of 
the  parish  I  learnt  what  had  been  the  downward  course  of 
these  people — typical  of  the  descent  of  only  too  many 
of  their  class.  The  young  man's  father  had  been  a 
clockmaker,  as  the  son  was,  and  in  good  circumstances. 
He  had  had  his  cottage  and  his  land,  and  what  with 
clockmaking  and  petty  agriculture,  had  netted  a  fair 
living,  and  wras  thought  well  off.  He  made  what  are 
locally  known  as  "  Scotch  "  clocks,  a  very  simple  and  old- 
fashioned  kind.  He  worked  busily  from  morning  to  night 
• — often  from  five  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening 
—the  Black  Foresters  do  not  object  to  long  hours — and 
so  managed  to  earn  good  pay,  while  "  Scotch  "  clocks 
fetched  their  five  shillings  a-piece.  But  the  price  fell — 
about  the  time  that  I  have  spoken  of,  when  the  general 
decline  came  and  spread.  The  price  fell  in  course  of 
time  by  sixty  per  cent.  And,  what  was  worse  still,  the 
man  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  "  packer,"  which  is  the 
Black  Forest  equivalent,  only  too  often,  for  the  English 
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"sweater."  The  "packers"  are  the  hawkers,  who  buy 
up  clocks  from  the  makers  and  carry  or  send  them  to 
the  market.  The  trade  is  to  a  great  extent  in  their 
hands.  They  fix  the  prices  at  which  they  take  clocks, 
and  as  the  makers  are  poor  and  must  have  money,  they 
cannot  stand  out  for  their  own  figures — at  any  rate 
while  other  makers  are  willing  to  undersell  them,  which 
they  generally  are.  At  first  the  packers  used  to  make 
the  round  of  the  cottages  and  collect  the  clocks  them- 
selves. Later  they  grew  exacting,  and  expected  the  men 
to  come  to  them.  To  render  the  men  more  pliant,  they 
kept  them  waiting.  Many  packers  are  publicans,  and  in 
course  of  time  it  came  to  be  expected  that  the  makers 
bringing  their  wares,  or  coming  for  money,  should  con- 
sume some  of  the  packer's  liquor.  The  longer  they 
were  kept  waiting,  the  more  liquor  they  consumed — or 
learnt  the  difference  in  the  price.  Some  packers  even 
expect  the  makers  to  bring  their  families  to  the  inn,  to 
swell  the  amount  consumed.  Then  comes  in  the  beauti- 
ful truck  system.  The  money  must  be,  partly  at  least, 
taken  out  in  kind.  When  the  packer  at  length  found 
time  to  attend  to  the  makers,  he  had, some  excuse  ready 
for  his  own  advantage.  Either  the  goods  had  not  been 
up  to  the  mark,  or  they  had  been  sent  just  too  late  for 
the  delivery  for  which  they  were  intended,  or  they  were 
not  of  the  right  kind.  When  he  did  pay,  the  generous 
packer  often  exacted  a  gratuity  for  himself,  and  more- 
over some  toy  or  sweets  for  his  children.  It  was  heart- 
less, cruel  work  this.  It  has  brought  poverty  to  many 
a  once  comparatively  affluent  home.  And,  to  some 
extent,  it  has  ruined  the  trade  and  driven  it  away. 
Waldau,  St.  Margen,  Glashutte,  Glotterthal,  Langenord- 
nach,  and  other  places  used  to  be  busy  with  clock- 
making,  but  have  ceased  to  be  so.  To  add  to  the 
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-difficulties  of  the  simple  forest  makers,  another  trap  was 
laid  for  them.  Drawing  bills  of  credit  was  made  easy, 
and  the  poor  men,  driven  into  a  corner,  were  glad  to  have 
this  escape.  It  kept  them  afloat  for  a  little  while.  Bills 
are  known  to  have  been  drawn  for  less  than  a  pound 
sterling.  The  evil  day  staved  off  came  at  last  with  all 
the  more  crushing  weight.  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  am 
assured  have  been  common  occurrences.  My  friends  of 
this  interview  had  been  slowly  ruined  in  this  way — at 
last  all  the  more  unexpectedly,  because  the  father  had 
been  studiously  close  about  it.  When  the  shock  came, 
there  was  little  to  save.  The  home  was  broken  up. 
The  father  died  during  the  catastrophe — opportunely  for 
himself.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  family  that  made  the 
•crash  only  more  calamitous.  The  family  of  the  lad's 
sweetheart  had  taken  the  aged  mother  into  their  humble 
home.  The  young  man  was  off  to  England,  where  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  have  found  work,  to  earn 
and  save  a  little — and  either  fetch  out  his  betrothed,  or 
-come  back  and  make  a  fresh  start.  Whether  his  mother 
will  still  be  alive  when  that  day  comes,  is  a  question 
which  must  be  left  to  Fate.  There  are  many  suffering 
.more  or  less  in  the  same  way.  Competition  and  "  pack- 
ing "  have  done  cruel  work  among  the  poor  forest  folk. 
What  remedy  there  is  available  against  the  enemy,  it 
seems  difficult  to  say.  Technical  instruction  and  the 
transformation  of  the  old-fashioned  craft  into  a  modern 
industry,  with  large  establishments  to  work  in  or  to 
work  for,  are  doing  something.  Professor  Hubbach,  in 
a  little  pamphlet  published,  suggests  co-operation,  not 
only  provident  but  defensive — in  other  words  trades- 
unionism — for  keeping  up  prices.  But  the  people  are 
poor,  and  as  yet  no  John  Burns  has  arisen  among  them 
to  urge  them  into  common  action. 
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TRIBERG  TO   CONSTANCE. 

BEYOND  Triberg  the  railway  line — leading  on  to  Con- 
stance— is,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  even 
more  interesting  than  in  the  lower  valley.  It  is  here 
that  the  highest  ground  of  the  mountain  chain  is  reached 
— here  that  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  construction 
had  to  be  overcome.  The  rails  wind  along  like  a 
chamois  track.  Tunnel  follows  tunnel.  And  you  look 
down  from  a  dizzy  height  into  the  green  valleys  far 
below — or  else  over  mountain  masses  wild  and  weird, 
and  of  strange  configuration.  The  spectacle  is  not  lost 
upon  travellers  by  the  line,  who,  as  a  rule,  seem  all 
attention  to  the  changing  sights,  shifting  from  side  to  side 
of  the  carriage,  as  the  scene  opens  right  or  left.  At 
Sommerau,  some  2,600  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
watershed  between  Rhine  and  Danube  is  crossed. 
Not  much  further  is  St.  Georgen,  an  interesting  old 
place,  but  looking  remarkably  new — once  the  seat  of  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  founded  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest — now  mainly  a  manufacturing  town. 
Emperor  Maximilian  granted  it  a  license  to  hold 
periodical  fairs,  which  have  in  course  of  time  become 
gatherings  of  considerable  importance  to  the  district.  The 
local  industries  are  clock-making  and  the  manufacture  of 
enamelled  work,  and  moreover  plaiting,  both  of  straw  and 
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of  palm  leaves.  The  last-named  is,  of  course,  an  alto- 
gether imported  industry.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in 
this  connection,  to  what  large  extent  local  enterprise  and 
local  industry  have  succeeded  in  acclimatizing  in  the 
Forest,  in  the  face  of  keen  competition,  manufactures 
for  which  every  bit  of  material  has  to  be  imported — often 
from  far.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  this  is 
cotton-spinning,  which  is  still  carried  on  profitably  in 
places  where  even  now  there  is  no  railway  to  convey 
material  or  remove  the  finished  product,  but  where 
everything  has  to  be  carried  by  road.  At  earlier 
periods  there  was,  of  course,  no  railway  even  near.  It  is 
only  cheap  labour  and  spirited  enterprise  which  can  have 
led  to  success. 

The  old  Benedictine  abbey  was  destroyed  in  1633. 
The  old  church  followed  suit  in  1865,  the  cause  in 
both  cases  being  fire.  Of  the  church  only  three  saints' 
images  were  saved,  which  are  preserved  in  the  new 
building.  Within  the  parish  of  St.  Georgen  is  the 
source  of  the  Brigach,  one  of  the  three  rivers  credited 
severally  with  being  the  original  Danube.  The  other 
two  are  the  Breg,  of  Furtwangen,  and  the  Danube  of 
Donaueschingen. 

Peterzell  is  remarkable  for  a  little  church,  in  the 
early  Romanesque  style,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  The  place  derives  addi- 
tional interest  from  its  proximity  to  Konigsfeld,  one  of 
those  very  peculiar  Moravian  settlements  which — in 
spite  of  Fulneck,  and  Fairfield,  and  Ockwood,  and  Bed- 
ford— are  still  so  little  known  in  England,  that  a  word 
or  two  in  connection  with  this  little  community  may  be 
permissible.  Though  Konigsfeld  is  but  one  of  the  smaller 
settlements,  and  not  even  one  of  the  most  typical — one 
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can  be  in  no  sort  of  doubt  on  approaching  it,  that  it  is 
a  bond  fide  Moravian  village.  These  places  are,  in 
Germany,  so  much  alike — in  plan,  in  architecture,  and  in 
local  institutions — that  they  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
one  another.  Niesky,  Gnadenfeld,  Gnadenfrei — there  is 
a  strong  family  resemblance  about  them  all.  And  the 
resemblance  impresses  itself  all  the  more  strongly  upon 
the  observation  owing  to  the  fact,  plain  upon  the  surface, 
that  the  inmates  are  all,  so  to  speak,  one  family,  dis- 
tributed over  their  scattered  territory.  You  meet  one 
brother  in  Gnadenberg,  another  in  Konigsfeld,  a  third 
perhaps  in  Fulneck.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  in 
one  and  the  same  settlement  indigenous  people,  and 
Russians,  and  natives  of  Greenland,  and  of  Labrador. 
It  is  a  little  world  under  one  small  roof.  And  if  there 
are  no  people  from  those  distant  parts,  there  are  sure  to 
be  some  who  have  been  there.  My  courteous  guide  in 
peaceful  Konigsfeld,  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  quiet 
German  forest,  had  been  some  ten  or  twenty  years  out 
among  the  savages  in  Honduras,  living  in  huts,  and 
converting  his  neighbours  to  Christianity  by  precept 
and  example.  His  command  of  English  was  all  but 
perfect.  This,  by  the  way,  is  in  Konigsfeld  not 
surprising.  For  the  schools  of  that  place  are  largely 
attended  by  English.  I  was  told  that,  as  a  rule,  about 
a  third  of  the  pupils  belong  to  our  nationality.  The 
Moravians,  tabooed  and  petted  in  turn  by  the  German 
Governments,  have  played — and  continue  to  play — a 
most  important  part  in  the  religious  economy  of  their 
country.  If  I  may  do  so  without  offending  any  of 
the  three  parties  concerned,  I  should  call  them,  from 
an  English  point  of  view,  something  of  a  cross  between 
Quakers  and  Methodists,  neither  of  which  communities, 
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I  believe,  has  any  adherents  to  speak  of  in  Germany. 
They  do  not  trouble  themselves  over-much  about  high 
matters  of  dogma.  They  do  not  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  any  established  Church.  They  do  not 
even  ask  converts  to  their  principles  to  leave  their 
own  religious  community.  All  that  they  aspire  to  is, 
to  promote  the  living  of  a  perfect,  peaceable,  honest, 
devout  life.  Their  services  are  of  the  barest,  baldest, 
dullest — except  the  sermon,  which  is  generally  excellent 
— of  course,  from  a  Moravian  point  of  view.  But  one 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  earnestness  and  devotion 
with  which  the  worshippers  enter  into  it.  Their  ordinary 
service  is  in  a  great  measure  modelled  on  our  Litany,  the 
responses  being  fewer.  They  do  not,  in  German,  lend 
themselves  very  readily  to  unisonous  utterance.  But 
they  are  spoken  with  evident  earnestness — in  rhythm, 
too — by  everyone  present,  high  and  low.  In  their  own 
secluded  communities,  separated  altogether  from  the 
outside  world,  and  with  no  jarring  element  being  allowed 
to  intrude,  the  Moravians  maintain  perfect  brotherhood 
amongst  themselves.  The  old  distinctive  costume — which 
is  not  particularly  becoming,  but  scrupulously  clean  ; 
the  Moravians  are  exemplary  in  their  devotion  to  that 
cleanliness  which  is  reputed  akin  to  godliness — is,  like 
that  of  the  Quakers,  gradually  going  out,  so  that  even  in 
Moravian  settlements  you  cannot  now  make  sure  of 
seeing  it  worn  except  on  Sundays,  and  in  the  meeting- 
house. There  is  a  peculiar  dress  for  women  only,  the  men 
wearing  ordinary  garb.  It  is  of  the  plainest.  The  great  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is  a  plain  white  cap  with  a  ribbon,  which 
in  the  case  of  girls  under  eighteen  is  bright  red,  over  that 
age  pink;  in  the  case  of  married  women  pale  blue;  and  of 
widows,  white.  Both  at  meeting,  and,  of  course,  in  the 
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houses  where  " brothers"  and  "  sisters  "  live  in  common, 
the  sexes  are  separated.  Marriages  used  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot.  The  Moravians,  who  owe  their  first 
origin  as  a  separate  community  in  modern  days — beyond 
that  they  claim  descent  from  the  old  Hussites — to  the 
generous  interest  and  zeal  of  Count  Zinzendorf,"*  make 
a  point — in  Germany,  at  least — of  acquiring  a  tolerably 
large  territory  wherever  they  plant  one  of  their  settle- 
ments. By  this  means  they  can  keep  themselves  apart, 
and  prevent  the  intrusion  not  only  of  any  heterodox 
place  of  worship,  but  also  of  any  trader  whom  they  do  not 
desire  to  see  competing  with  their  own  favoured  dealers. 
So  they  form  a  pretty  close  corporation.  And  this  fact, 
added  to  their  peculiar  ways,  has  set  some  people  against 
them.  But,  at  worst,  they  are  a  thoroughly  inoffensive 
and  unobtrusive  community.  Really,  they  show  in 
their  simple  life  a  thoroughly  religious  spirit,  which  is 
worthy  of  all  honour.  Beyond  this,  both  Christianity 
and  education  owe  them  a  considerable  debt,  which  the 
Prussian  Government,  for  one,  has  freely  acknowledged 
by  recognition  of  their  community  and  its  orders,  and 
admission  of  their  ministers  to  established  pulpits — 
where  they  are  cordially  welcomed  by  the  congregations. 
They  are  most  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  missionaries. 
And  their  character  for  education  has  always  ranked  so 
high,  that  many  distinguished  families  in  Germany, 
whatever  their  religious  belief,  make  a  point  of  having 
their  children  educated  in  Moravian  schools.  Their 
settlements  are  always  built  with  a  square  open  place  in 
the  middle,  which  is  planted  as  a  garden,  and  surrounded 

*  Their  own  official  account  of  their  history  makes  no  claim  whatever 
to  a  descent — recently  alleged— from  S.  Paul  and  "  the  apostle  Titus." 
They  were  formed  in  1722,  the  older  Moravian  community  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century. 
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with  trees.  Altogether,  they  devote  themselves  much  to 
horticulture  and  arboriculture,  recognizing  both  as 
civilizing  and  educational  agents.  At  one  end  of  this 
square  stands  the  meeting-house,  bare  as  a  barn,  but 
clean  as  a  newly-laid  table.  Konigsfeld,  built  in  this 
way,  possesses  the  additional  charm  of  attractive  sur- 
roundings. But  it  is  one  of  the  smaller  settlements, 
with  less  trade  or  agriculture  than  others  to  depend 
upon.  It  finds  some  sort  of  substitute  in  the  influx 
of  summer  visitors  during  the  season.  It  was  crowded 
with  such  when  I  was  there.  And  if  the  spread  to 
which  I  sat  down,  and  for  which  I  was  charged — I  think 
it  was  only  two  marks — be  accepted  as  a  test  of  local 
liberality,  certainly  it  has  cheapness  in  its  favour.  Its 
schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  also  enjoy  a  high 
reputation,  and  attract  many  pupils,  and  some  of  their 
parents,  to  the  place. 

Peterzell  marks  in  a  south-easterly  direction  the  limit 
of  the  country  generally  visited  by  Black  Forest  tourists. 
But  there  really  is  a  good  deal  to  see  beyond  that  point. 
And,  indeed,  what  is  locally  known  as  the  Black  Forest, 
in  the  narrowest  sense,  lies  altogether  beyond  it. 

Through  the  "  Stockwald  " — a  forest  far  more  dense 
than  it  now  is  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
frightened  inhabitants  of  the  district  drove  their  flocks 
and  herds  into  it  for  protection  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War — the  road  travels  on  to  the  historically  interesting 
country  of  the  Baar.  I  ought  to  mention  in  connection 
with  the  Stockwald,  in  and  near  which^there  are  some 
curious  old  ruins — the  Stockburg,  and  the  Uhustein,  and, 
most  interesting  of  all,  Kirneck — that  within  it,  in  the 
river  Brigach,  there  thrives  a  peculiar  variety  of  fish, 
locally  known  as  '•  gropper."  Whether  it  affords  good 
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sport  and  is  good  eating,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 
The  Baar  country  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
cradles  of  civilization  in  Germany.  Its  towns  and  villages 
all  trace  their  existence  back  to  very  early  days.  It  was 
cultivated  as  a  "  bare  "  place  in  the  midst  of  the  Forest 
— hence  in  all  probability  its  name — before  the  Romans 
set  foot  in  Allemannia.  The  historian  Dr.  Bader  was  a 
native  of  this  district,  and  he  strongly  insists  upon  the 
presence  of  many  distinct  traces  of  Celtic  descent  in 
the  population,  which  has  always  been  abnormally  self- 
contained,  holding  aloof  from  intermixture  with  others, 
and  has  so  managed  to  remain  a  tolerably  pure  race. 
As  the  country  has  throughout  its  known  history  formed 
a  boundary  between  nations,  its  name  has  by  some  anti- 
quarians been  connected  with  a  Celtic  word  signifying 
"  boundary."  But  the  derivation  from  the  German  "  bar  "' 
— Anglice  "  bare  "—seems  preferable — more  especially, 
perhaps,  since  the  district  became  a  "bare"  place  only 
after  the  Celts  had  left  it,  and  when  the  Teutons  took 
possession.  In  Celtic  times  it  was  covered  with 
thick  forest,  in  which  those  early  inhabitants  sought  a 
shelter  from  their  foes.  The  Romans  christened  this 
district  vertex  totius  Allemannia — in  virtue  of  its 
peculiarly  high  situation.  [Both  the  Danube  and  the 
Neckar  have  their  sources  on  this  table-land.]  In  Roman 
days  the  Baar  country  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  the  Swabians  and  the  Allemannians.  Even 
then  its  inhabitants  managed  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
certain  independence,  as  a  distinct  race.  Ever  since, 
up  to  recent  times,  they  have  remained  an  imperium  in 
imperio.  This  long-continued  separation  accounts  for 
the  extraordinary  mass  of  quite  peculiar  customs — as 
well  as  local  speech  and  local  beliefs  —  which  have 
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managed  to  survive.  As  early  as  763  the  Baar  was 
constituted  a  distinct  county.  Its  inhabitants  were  very 
assiduous  and  successful  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Thanks 
to  this — in  spite  of  high  elevation,  compensated  by  the 
quality  of  the  land — their  country  became  recognized 
early  as  the  "granary  of  Allemannia."  The  Romans 
gained  a  firm  foothold  here  for  a  period.  They  had  one 
or  two  important  roads  crossing  the  plateau,  which  is 
accordingly  rich  in  Roman  as  well  as  Celtic  remains. 
Many  of  its  villages  are  known  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  eighth  century.  Villingen — which  is  now  the  most 
important  place  in  the  district,  and  has  on  the  ground  of 
its  comparative  wealth  been  christened  "  the  pearl  of  the 
House  of  Fiirstenberg" — is  not  known  to  history  till  817. 
But  once  it  had  made  a  start,  it  soon  secured  the  local 
lead,  and  attained  to  so  prominent  a  position  as  exposed 
it  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  capital  of  an  often-invaded 
country.  It  has  been  laid  siege  to  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times — as  many  as  four  times  only  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession — always  coming  off  victorious — 
till  at  length  in  the  year  1744  the  French  under  Belle-Isle 
captured  it.  From  1535  to  1584,  while  the  Black  Death 
was  raging  on  the  Continent,  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
frightened  out  of  its  own  home,  found  a  refuge  in  Villingen, 
which  the  Plague  did  not  touch.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  place  enjoyed  the  special  patronage 
of  French  Royalist  emigres  —  a  rather  questionable 
benefit,  as  it  turned  out,  when  the  Republican  armies 
invaded  the  country.  Villingen  has  its  own  legendary 
hero  in  the  person  of  Romeias,  a  giant  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  on  one  of  his  expeditions  carried  off  with 
superhuman  strength  the  gates  of  Rottweil,  as  Samson 
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did  those  of  Gaza.  Unfortunately  he  was  a  terror  as 
much  to  his  own  townsmen  as  to  their  foes.  The  town 
council  anything  but  appreciated  his  presence.  It  made 
repeated  attempts  to  capture  him,  and  succeeded  once 
or  twice — but  only  as  the  Philistines  succeeded  against 
the  still  hirsute  Samson.  He  always  managed  to  escape, 
and  at  last  found  a  safe  refuge  among  the  "  German 
knights  "  at  St.  Johann. 

Beyond  Durrheim,  with  its  rather  noted  salt  mines  and 
saline  baths,  lies  Donaueschingen,  the  capital  of  the  once 
independent  principality  of  Fiirstenberg,  and  of  the  Black 
Forest  proper.  A  good  many  people  stop  there  to  have 
a  look  at  the  source  of  the  Danube,  which  is  enclosed  in 
masonry.  There  are  some  valuable  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts in  the. Prince's  Library,  as  well  as  some  good  old 
paintings  in  the  palace — and  beyond  this  there  •  is  the 
best  collection,  I  am  told,  of  orchids  in  Germany,  which 
will  bear  looking  at  even  after  Burford  and  Highbury. 

The  further  route  to  Constance,  which  for  some 
distance  follows  the  Danube,  is  rich  in  bits  of  historical 
interest.  Neudingen  was  the  residence  of  Charles  the 
Fat.  Immendingen  is  surrounded  by  remains  of  old 
Teuton  entrenchments.  Blumenfeld  is  memorable  for 
the  conjugal  devotion  of  a  lady  who,  when  the  place  was 
besieged  by  the  Swiss — dreaded  foes  they  were  in  those 
days — being  gallantly  allowed  to  remove  all  that  she  could 
carry  away,  appeared  at  the  gate  with  her  husband,  the 
lord  of  the  place,  on  her  back.  Thus  Herr  von 
Thengen  was  saved.  Albeit  the  Swiss  make  wry  faces 
over  German  interference  now,  they  were  very  objection- 
able neighbours  to  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  this  occurrence  took  place,  and  in  their  then  mood 
would  have  made  no  bones  of  either  Wohlgemuth  or  the 
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right  of  asylum.  They  ravaged  the  country  in  good  earnest, 
and  had  some  troublesome  professional  soldiers  to  place 
at  the  command,  for  any  service,  of  any  chief  who  could 
agree  with  them  as  to  price.  The  worst  of  these  men 
were  known  as  "  Ziiricher  Bocke,"  and  of  their  mis- 
deeds this  district  has  a  great  deal  to  tell. 

The  Danube  is  at  first  a  torpid,  lazy  little  stream, 
oozing  along  between  watery  meadows  which  used  once 
to  be  swamp  and  lake,  and  over  which  the  princes  of 
Fiirstenberg  in  their  days  shot  plenty  of  wild'  duck. 
There  is  still  an  old  shooting-box  going  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Entenschloss."  Further  down,  between  Mohringen  and 
Immendingen,  the  Danube  plays  a  freak  like  the  Mole, 
allowing  at  any  rate  a  good  part  of  its  waters  to  dis- 
appear through  large  fissures  in  its  rocky  bed,  and  to  be 
carried  by  a  subterranean  channel  to  a  lower  point, 
where  they  burst  forth  in  a  circular  pool,  several  hundreds 
of  feet  in  diameter,  to  take  from  thence  a  different  course 
altogether,  and  lose  their  identity  in  becoming  the  river 
Aach. 

Engen  makes  a  capital  resting-place  for  local  historical 
study.  It  forms  the  centre  of  an  old  German  pagus,  the 
Hegau,  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  forty  old  castles, 
in  ruins  or  preserved,  in  pretty  close  proximity,  and 
every  one  of  them  with  some  curious  tale  to  it. 

Near  Miihlhausen  is  theMagdeberg,  a  solitary  mountain, 
on  which,  formerly  stood  a  convent,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  S.  Ursula — the  English  princess — when  re- 
turning with  her  eleven  thousand  virgin  companions  from 
their  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  A  curious  effect  is  produced 
on  this  part  of  the  line  and  further  south  by  the  lime- 
stone cropping  out  and  showing  in  its  strangely  foliated 
sections  every  variety  of  colour,  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a 
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dark  purple.     It  makes  the  railway  banks  and  cuttings 
exceedingly  picturesque. 

A  few  words  are  due  to  the  old  ruin  of  Hohenkrahen, 
also  known  as  the  "  Crows'  Nest" — which  was  in  olden 
days  the  stronghold  of  exceedingly  mischievous  robber 
knights,  who  frequently  bespoke  the  services  of  those 
Swiss  adventurers  the  ill-famed  "  Bucks  of  Zurich."  The 
rock  is  honey-combed  with  caves,  which  fancy  has  peopled 
with  spirits,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
scenes  of  all  sorts  of  incredible  acts.  Tradition  has  been 
busy  throughout  this  neighbourhood,  which  has  from 
pagan  times  downwards  borne  an  uncanny  character. 
The  old  heathens  had  their  own  malevolent  deities  in  this 
district.  Some  of  their  sacrificing  places  are  said  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  curious  legends  are  kept 
alive  in  connection  with  them.  But  the  spectre  for  which 
Hohenkrahen  is  in  the  present  day  particularly  noted  is 
a  spirit  of  comparatively  modern  date,  half  frolicsome 
and  half  mischievous — but  certainly  not  the  boyish  imp 
as  which  I  have  seen  him  represented  by  one  English 
writer.  "  Poppele,"  on  the  contrary,  is  the  ghost  of 
the  most  worshipful  Christopher  Poppelius  Mayer,  late 
major-domo  of  Hohenkrahen,  and  a  gentleman  in  his 
time  of  great  local  dignity  and  influence.  His  present 
unrest — when  he  should  be  quietly  sleeping  in  his  tomb 
— is  owing  to  a  liberty  which  he  took  with  his  friend, 
the  Abbot  of  S.  Gaul.  Poppelius  was  known  to  be 
rather  short-tempered  and  irascible,  and  when  one  night, 
after  prolonged  potations  in  his  castle,  the  abbot  re- 
sponded to  his  jokes  about  his  own  corpulence  with  a 
humorous  sneer  at  the  major-domo's  phenomenal  leanness, 
the  latter  in  a  rage  swore  that  the  fat  abbot  should  not 
leave  the  castle  till  he  had  grown  every  bit  as  spare  as 
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his  host.  The  treatment  applied,  of  severe  fasting, 
proved  most  efficacious.  The  abbot  left  the  castle  as 
thin  as  a  lath.  But  in  his  reduced  state  he  pronounced 
a  curse  which  produced  a  speedy  effect.  For  only  a  few 
days  after  Poppelius  broke  his  neck.  The  curse  did  not 
exhaust  itself  in  death.  Its  victim  found  himself  forth- 
with condemned  to  "  walk "  an  indefinite  period.  To 
while  away  that  time  he  amuses  himself  with  playing  a 
variety  of  tricks.  He  transforms  himself  into  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  And  when  people  sit  down  on  him,  or  place 
their  basket  of  brittle  wares — eggs  or  glass — against 
him,  suddenly  he  vanishes  into  thin  air,  laughing,  with 
results  which  may  be  imagined.  Or  he  unharnesses 
horses  while  a  waggon  is  being  dragged  up  hill.  He 
puts  mills  out  of  gear,  unstraps  the  money-belts  of 
wealthy  drovers,  and  so  on.  Every  now  and  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  does  a  good  turn  by  some  poor 
deserving  body.  And  he  is  always  scrupulously  gallant 
to  the  fair  sex. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  mentioned  ere  Constance 
is  reached.  Close  to  Singen  there  rises  up  a  picturesque, 
precipitous  rock,  visible  from  a  wide  circuit — a  charming 
piece  of  scenery,  but  a  grim  relic  also  of  old-fashioned 
despotism.  This  is  the  ruined  fortress  of  Hohentwiel. 
There  are  historic  reminiscences  clinging  to  it  from  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  Even  in  Charlemagne's  time  a 
castle  stood  on  that  site — a  hill  marked  out  for  such 
purpose  by  Nature.  It  became  a  noted  stronghold  of 
Allemannia,  and  was  laid  siege  to  times  without  number, 
without  ever  being  taken,  until  in  1800  it  was  deliberately 
betrayed  to  Vandamme.  Many  Germans  were  not  sorry 
to  see  it  rased.  For  a  long  time  it  had,  together  with 
Hohenasperg,  been  a  curb  upon  the  awakening  liberties 
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of  Wiirtemberg,  a  place  of  detention  for  political 
prisoners,  and  a  gaol  of  the  severest  type.  There  are 
said  to  have  been  cells  in  it,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
never  reached.  In  those  cells  were  people  confined  who 
ventured  to  express  disapproval  of  the  Duke's  policy 
or  to  resist  his  despotic  proceedings.  Many  and  many 
are  the  victims  who  have  suffered  in  those  walls  for  being 
born  a  century  or  two  too  soon.  No  wonder  the  Germans 
look  upon  it  as  a  second  Bastille.  As  an  instrument 
of  oppression  one  must  be  thankful  to  see  it  disarmed. 
But  as  a  sight,  as  a  picturesque  and  curious  product  of 
Nature,  one  cannot  refuse  it  admiration — standing,  as  it 
does,  as  a  tall  landmark,  widely  visible,  and  not  least  so 
from  the  placid  waters  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  the  Swiss 
lake  below  Constance,  to  which  the  railway  takes  the 
traveller  from  Hohentwiel  in  brief  time. 

Few  travellers  who  have  proceeded  so  far  fail  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  death-place  of  Huss — the  interesting  city 
founded  by  Constantius  Chlorus — standing  astride  two 
countries — washed  at  once  by  Lake  and  Rhine — in  which 
a  monastery  has  stood  since  511,  and  which  has  been  an 
episcopal  see  since  560.  There  is  much  to  interest  the 
visitor  in  the  old  town,  even  though  the  cathedral  with 
its  oblong  tower  disappoint  him  a  little.  In  that 
cathedral,  by-the-bye,  lies  buried  an  Englishman,  whose 
well-intended  mission  merited  better  success.  Robert 
Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  died  here  in  1417,  while 
engaged  in  efforts  to  unite  the  bishops  of  England  and 
Germany  in  common  action,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
reforms  in  the  then  undivided  church  of  Christendom. 
It  was  the  last  effort  of  the  kind  made.  Had  it  been 
successful,  how  greatly  different  might  the  history  of  the 
past  half-millennium  have  been  ! 
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Outside  the  city  a  plain  block  of  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  John  Huss  was  executed.  It  was  a  curious  freak 
of  Fortune  which  caused  him,  before  his  death,  to  be 
detained,  near  Constance,  in  the  same  prison  which 
confined  John  XXIII.,  the  very  Pope  who  had  summoned 
him  for  his  doom,  and  convoked  the  Council  to  Constance 
to  judge  him.  Before  that  wicked  Pope — who  had  in 
his  papal  character  advised  the  Emperor  Sigismund  that 
faith  need  not  be  kept  with  a  heretic — had  reached  the 
point  in  the  proceedings  at  which  he  could  pronounce 
judgment  upon  his  intended  victim,  he  was  himself 
arraigned,  convicted  of  simony,  of  the  worst  immorality, 
and  of  complicity  in  murder  by  poison,  and  was 
ignominiously  deposed.  The  prison  of  Gottlieben,  on  the 
Swiss  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  same  time  harboured 
both  prisoners  — one  destined  to  expiate  doctrinal  heresy 
by  death — the  other  to  purchase  oblivion  for  his 
outrageous  sins  against  the  whole  decalogue  by  the 
paltry  bribe  of  about  four  thousand  pounds.  The  late 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  evinced  an  interest  in  this  place, 
and  had  it  converted  into  an  inn.  But  the  public  never 
took  to  it.  There  are  other  interesting  points  near 
Constance.  Not  far  from  it  to  westward  is  that 
grotesquely  outlined  advanced  post  of  the  Black  Forest, 
the  Schienerberg,  with  the  peculiarly  old-fashioned  town 
of  Stein  at  its  base,  surmounted  by  a  monastery  removed  in 
1005  from  Hohentwiel,  and  by  a  curious  old  castle.  The 
town  of  Stein  seems  altogether  of  a  past  age.  It  has 
houses  of  the  fifteenth  century,  remaining  in  some 
respects  entirely  unchanged,  and  forcibly  recalling  the 
domestic  economy  of  that  time.  Nearer  Constance  is  the 
island  of  Reichenau,  rendered  fertile,  if  legend  speaks 
true,  by  S.  Pirminius  of  Gaul,  who  performed  upon  it 
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a  second  S.  Patrick's  miracle,  by  banishing  snakes  and 
vermin,  and  putting  monks  in  their  place.  On  the 
island  of  Reichenau  stands  a  curiously  interesting  old 
church,  known  to  have  been  dedicated  in  816 — and, 
therefore,  at  any  rate,  for  the  most  part  built  before — 
and  remaining  to  the  present  day  unaltered  in  all  its 
principal  features.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
early  German  style,  bi-apsidal,  wooden-roofed,  with 
plain  pier  arches.  Mr.  Fergusson  owns  himself  "  startled 
to  find  the  Barbarian  style  so  complete  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  so  far  removed  from  anything  that  could  with 
propriety  be  called  Romanesque."  The  main  beauty 
of  Constance  consists  in  its  position,  at  the  end  of  the 
Bodensee — its  comparatively  tame  end,  it  is  true,  but  still 
rich  in  beauty.  On  the  little  island  standing  between 
Rhine  and  Lake  is  the  old  Dominican  monastery,  recording 
the  martyrdom  of  S.  Pelagius — the  cells  of  which  are  now 
turned  into  lodging  rooms  for  hotel  visitors.  As  you  sit 
on  the  terrace  outside,  your  eye  follows  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Lake  stretching  out  before  you  till  they  lose  themselves 
in  space.  To  your  right  rise  the  Alps,  more  particularly 
conspicuous  among  them  the  lop-sided  Santis.  Opposite 
you  is  Bregenz,  the  advanced  post  of  the  Tyrol.  Down 
the  Lake  lie  Rorschach,  Romanshorn,  Friedrichshafen, 
Meersburg.  And  nearer,  across  its  waters,  is  the 
delightful  little  island  of  Mainau,  with  its  rich  sub- 
tropical vegetation,  and  a  view  from  the  Castle  far 
exceeding  in  beauty  anything  that  you  see  any  reason 
to  expect.  But  all  these  things  are  outside  the  Black 
Forest.  And  on  this  side  of  that  district  the  end  of  my 
tether  has  now  been  reached. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIMONSWALD    AND   THE    KANDEL. 

THERE  is  a  fine — and  rather  an  interesting — bit  of 
country  between  Triberg  and  Freiburg,  well  merit- 
ing a  walk  across.  The  path  may  be  chosen  so  as  to 
cross  the  Kandel,  which  is  one  of  the  highest,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  conspicuous,  of  Black  Forest  mountains, 
with  a  legendary  halo  encircling  it,  all  peculiar  to  itself. 
Not  to  make  the  walk  too  long,  I  last  summer  availed 
myself  of  the  lumbering  old  Government  coach  travelling 
in  the  same  direction,  booking  a  seat  in  it  as  far  as 
Furtwangen.  It  is  an  unwieldy  piece  of  machinery,  that 
yellow  coach,  still  to  some  extent  established  in  Ger- 
many, and  innocent  of  every  suspicion  of  the  u  glory  of 
motion  "  extolled  by  de  Quincey.  But,  as  it  offers  a  cheap 
means  of  progress,  it  seems  much  appreciated  and  used  by 
commercial  travellers  and  the  limited-means  visitors  who 
frequent  the  unpretentious  pensions  on  the  high  table- 
land. It  is  a  full  hour's  tug  up  the  steep  Triberg  hill. 
I  was  taken  a  little  aback  on  finding  that  from  fear  of 
the  gendarme  our  postillion — a  big,  hulking  fellow, 
nothing  like  so  genial  a  Jehu  as  my  Wiirtemberg 
friend  of  the  Murg  valley — proved  hard-hearted  enough 
to  refuse  admission  to  the  coach  to  a  lady — a  shop- 
keeper's wife  from  Frankfort — who  had  taken  her  stand, 
laden  with  parcels  and  small  baggage,  in  the  town,  between 
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two  posting  stations.  It  was  not  to  be  done,  he  declared. 
It  would  be  altogether  contrary  to  his  instructions,  and 
might  bring  him  into  no  end  of  trouble.  The  lady  could 
not  possibly  walk.  At  length  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised by  a  male  traveller  lending  the  lady  his  own 
ticket  and  walking  in  her  stead.  Thus  was  Prussian 
officialism  circumvented.  But  the  difficulty  seems  to  me 
one  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  little 
softening  of  the  stiff  starch  at  headquarters. 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  between  Furtwangen  and 
Giitenbach.  A  short  distance  beyond  that  point  is  the 
opening  of  a  valley  of  singular  beauty.  The  Siegmanns- 
wald — the  name  is  now  corrupted  into  Simonswald — is 
the  "forest  of  the  men  of  victory" — of  those  martial 
Teutons  who  vanquished  the  Celts  and  drove  them  back, 
beaten,  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoining  Prechthal.  Both 
valleys  for  a  long  time  maintained  an  entirely  distinct, 
secluded  life  of  their  own.  Even  now  the  population  of  both 
continue  to  exhibit  marked  peculiarities  of  race,  customs, 
and  legendary  tradition,  as  well  as  of  dress.  The  dis- 
tinctive Simonswald  dress  numbers  among  the  most  gaily 
coloured  and  picturesque  worn  in  the  Forest,  disfigured — 
only  in  theory — by  the  hideous  tall  yellow  hats  supposed 
to  form  the  women's  headgear.  Whoever  invented  those 
monstrosities  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  It  is 
one  comfort  to  know  that  they  are  going  out  very  fast. 
The  men  of  the  Simonswald  used  in  olden  time  to 
have  their  own  system  of  self-government,  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Convent  of  Waldkirch,  whose  abbess 
presided  at  their  periodical  law  courts.  A  stout  resis- 
tance was  offered,  when  that  autonomy  was  interfered 
with,  and  there  was  hard  fighting  over  the  matter.  One 
of  the  heroes  of  those  struggles,  Schiitzenklaus,  is  still 
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supposed  to  "  walk  "  the  valley,  which  has  not  a  few  other 
incorporeal  personages  haunting  it.  The  most  notable 
of  these  is  the  "  Aschenmannlein,"  a  sportively  good- 
natured  spirit  somewhat  resembling  our  own  Robin  Good- 
fellow.  He  is  supposed  never  to  feel  more  happy  than 
when  he  can  "  do  "  a  rogue.  One  of  the  best  known 
stories  about  his  achievements  tells,  how  he  punished  a 
thief  of  a  cattle-dealer  for  swindling  a  poor  peasant  out 
of  a  fat  calf  for  less  than  half  its  value.  The  dealer  made 
off  with  his  booty,  but  at  the  very  moment  when,  resting 
in  the  forest,  he  was  chuckling  over  his  bargain  and 
counting  up  his  gain,  off  galloped  the  calf  with  a  merry 
bellow — "  Aschenmannlein  "  having  adroitly  slipped  the 
halter  over  its  head.  To  follow  it  was  out  of  the  question, 
since  after  a  succession  of  tumbles  in  the  prickly  briars^ 
"  Aschenmannlein "  signalized  his  presence  by  a  loud 
mocking  laugh  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

There  is  a  remarkable  freshness  about  the  Simonswald, 
and  a  look  of  bigness,  above  the  standard  of  most  Black 
Forest  valleys,  characterizing  its  banks.  The  mountains 
on  either  side  are  indeed  naturally  tall.  But  the  effect  is 
heightened,  I  suppose,  by  the  slope  being  carried  down 
from  top  to  bottom  in  a  line  very  little  broken,  except 
where  the  ground  is  terraced  by  nature.  Certainly  the 
sides  look  imposingly  large.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
seems  to  stream  with  clear,  sparkling  water,  a  multitude 
of  little  rills  threading  their  interlaced  courses  through 
the  strikingly  green  meadows,  covering  them,  as  it 
were,  with  silver  filigree.  On  the  mountain  sides, 
dividing  the  stretches  of  fields,  are  forests  of  magnificent 
trees,  more  especially  grand  beeches,  of  splendid  growth, 
such  as  Ruysdael  would  have  delighted  in  painting. 
About  midway  on  the  slope,  cutting  the  mountain  in  two, 
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winds,  with  a  gentle  decline,  the  old  carriage  road, 
protected  by  stone  parapets,  among  which  there  stands, 
every  now  and  then,  like  a  stern  sentinel,  a  rough  fang 
of  granite,  left  when  the  road  was  forced  from  the  hard 
rock.  The  whole  arrangement  is  as  picturesque  as  can 
be  conceived. 

The  pathway  leading  up  to  the  Kandel,  after  branch- 
ing off  from  the  road  followed  thus  far,  descends  pre- 
cipitously to  the  shady  bottom  of  the  valley,  where,  in  a 
pretty  green  copse,  a  rustic  bridge  crosses  the  brook, 
giving  access  to  the  glen  formed  by  the  Zweribach, 
whose  picturesque  fall  on  the  steep  rockside  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  ascent  is  rather  steep.  The  fall  is  most 
effectively  framed  with  greenery  and  rugged  rock.  But 
its  principal  attraction  consists  in  the  broken  drop,  which 
carries  the  descending  water  over  one  or  two  ledges 
sloping  outwards,  and  thus  producing  a  series  of  quite 
peculiar  cascades.  The  path  then  winds  up  to  a  high 
plateau,  from  which  there  is,  along  its  further  course, 
a  truly  magnificent  view.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
Simonswald  lies  before  one  almost  the  whole  of  the 
way,  with  the  valley  below  and  the  far  hills  beyond,  both 
continually  in  sight.  Afterwards  the  path  plunges  into 
dense  forest,  from  which  it  emerges  very  near  the 
conical  summit  of  the  Kandel,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an 
unpretentious  little  inn.  This  little  hostelry  is  a  favourite 
gathering  place  with  the  young  and  nimble  of  a  wide 
neighbourhood,  being  much  prized  for  its  possession  of 
one  of  those  curious  old-fashioned  outdoor  dancing 
floors,  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  accessible  by 
steps,  which  used  a  generation  or  two  back  to  be  very 
common — not  unfrequently  connected  with  churches  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  made.  It  was  nothing  unusual 
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for  pilgrims,  after  a  penitential  confession  in  church,  to 
wind  up  their  devotions  with  a  merry  jig  outside. 
Nowadays  people  trudge  to  the  Kandel  on  fine  Sundays 
or  fete  days  from  as  much  as  six  or  ten  miles  off,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  workaday  life  with 
a  merry  waltz  or  "hopser."  And  they  make  the 
quivering  platform  sound  again  with  their  vigorous 
footfall.  The  little  inn  also  boasts  a  modernized 
facsimile  of  an  old-fashioned  Black  Forest  peasant's 
room — which  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the .  usual 
arrangement — with  the  regulation  terraced  stove, 
wainscoted  walls,  and  quaintly-carved  cross-legged 
benches  and  chair-backs,  all  en  regie.  From  this  inn 
it  is  but  a  few  steps  up  to  the  turreted  little  building  on 
the  top  of  the  Kandel,  3,800  feet  above  the  sea,  from 
which  there  is  a  wide  panoramic  view  of  Vosges,  Jura, 
Alps,  and  Black  Forest,  explained  by  a  fixed  chart  set  up 
in  a  covered  pavilion. 

The  Kandel  holds  a  most  important  place  in  local 
superstition.  It  is  the  witches'  trysting  place — the 
Blocksberg  of  the  Black  Forest — but  only  on  high  Shrove- 
tides. In  what  the  difference  consists  between  a  high  and 
an  ordinary  Shrovetide  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
But  it  is  understood  that  at  ordinary  Shrovetides  ladies 
of  the  broomstick  have  to  be  content  with  the  humbler 
heights  of  the  Kastelburg,  near  Waldkirch,  or  the 
Nagelesee,  near  Freiburg.  On  great  Shrovetides,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  invariably  summoned  en  masse 
to  the  Kandel,  where  they  hold  high  festival.  They  ride 
up  through  the  air  on  charmed  broomsticks,  or  else  in 
coaches  drawn  by  four  white  horses.  Or,  if  their  rank 
be  high  in  the  hierarchy  of  Tartarus,  they  are  privileged  to 
make  their  way  seated  on  a  pitchfork  drawn  by  four 
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flying  cats.  To  accomplish  this  breakneck  feat  they 
are  required  to  observe  particular  forms.  They  must 
begin  by  invoking  the  aid  of  "  a  thousand  devils."  And, 
moreover,  on  their  way  they  must  be  careful  not  to 
utter  a  word — not  even  if  accosted  by  Satan  himself, 
who  takes  a  delight  in  tempting  them.  Once  the  witches 
have  assembled  on  the  mountain  top,  the  merriment 
begins  in  grandiose  style.  The  persons  chiefly  honoured 
are  the  novices  in  witchery,  the  young  women  only  just 
qualifying  for  the  sisterhood.  These  young  ladies  are 
given  the  best  seats  at  table,  the  daintiest  food  and  drink 
at  the  feast,  and  the  first  choice  of  cavaliers  for  the  dance, 
who  are  allotted  to  them  for  the  entire  evening,  includ- 
ing seeing  them  home.  The  elder  graduates  in  witchcraft, 
who  have  in  their  youth  had  their  good  days  of  noviciate, 
are  appointed  to  wait  upon  their  younger  sisters.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  moral  in  this — which,  however,  the  young 
ladies  are  not  often  shrewd  enough  to  detect.  And  so 
they  take  the  irrevocable  plunge.  The  devil  makes  his 
guests  extremely  comfortable,  and  after  the  feed  invites 
them  to  a  dance.  After  that  they  return  home,  each 
lady  escorted  by  her  cloven-footed  young  man. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Kandel  lies  the  little  town  of  Wald- 
kirch — once  a  place  of  some  consequence,  as  being  the 
seat  of  an  influential  Convent  owning  a  large  extent  of 
territory.  Suppressed  in  1802,  that  Convent  has  now 
been  turned  into  a  pension  !  The  descent  from  the 
mountain  leads  by  a  zigzag  road  through  a  forest,  out  of 
which  projects  a  high,  jagged,  and  picturesque  rock,  the 
Kandelfelsen,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
view  from  below.  The  rather  over-praised  spring  which 
bubbles  from  the  rock,  some  way  further  down,  has  a 
legend  attached  to  it.  It  is  said  that  for  a  long  time  the 
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valley  was  without  water.  The  want  being  painfully 
felt,  the  prince  of  the  country  offered  a  large  prize  for 
the  discovery  of  a  spring.  A  strange  gentleman  appear- 
ing on  the  scene  volunteered  to  put  a  young  lad  in  the 
way  of  earning  this  reward.  The  lad  had  his  doubts  about 
the  man.  But  his  sweetheart,  acting  as  an  Eve  for  once 
of  a  good  sort,  induced  him  to  comply.  "  Go/'  said  the 
young  woman,  "  only  be  careful  to  do  nothing  without  pro- 
nouncing the  invocation  *  in  God's  name/  "  There  was  a 
deal  of  hocus-pocus,  after  which  the  suspicious-looking 
stranger  directed  the  young  fellow  to  pull  up  a  big  stone 
from  the  ground,  to  which  he  had  fixed  a  ring.  "  In 
God's  name,"  said  the  boy.  There  was  a  tremendous 
clap  of  thunder,  and  an  earthquake,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  stranger  disappeared.  The  lad  swooned,  of 
course,  but  in  his  hand  he  held  the  stone,  out  of  the  hole 
left  by  which  bubbled  the  cold,  clear,  and  abundant 
spring  which  is  still  counted  locally  a  delicacy  among 
waters. 

The  want  of  water,  and  subsequent  inundation,  must 
have  formed  a  leading  feature  in  the  history  of  this 
valley,  for  on  the  opposite  side — at  Kastelburg,  a  moderate 
height  just  above  Waldkirch — a  very  similar  legend  has 
found  a  home.  Kastelburg,  now  in  ruins,  was  of  old  the 
castle  of  the  Schwarzenbergs,  who  have  since  become 
princes  and  cardinals,  but  were  at  one  time  ordinary 
knights.  In  their  castle  the  mysterious  spring  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  a  stranger,  who  received  for  a 
reward  the  knight's  beautiful  daughter  in  marriage.  But 
on  the  wedding  day,  at  the  very  feast,  the  lady  suddenly 
died,  under  circumstances  too  suspicious  to  be  taken  as 
natural,  and  from  the  newly-found  spring  burst  forth  a 
deluge  which  inundated  the  valley,  swamping  the  fields 
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and  altogether  drowning  the  valuable  mines,  which  had 
previously  yielded  prolifically,  but  have  since  lain  un- 
profitable and  neglected.  Such  a  natural  catastrophe 
evidently  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  legend  has 
been  built  up. 

The  little  town  of  Waldkirch  lies  picturesquely  in  the 
valley  of  the  Elz.  There  are  charming  views  both  up 
and  down  the  valley.  In  the  view  towards  Freiburg  the- 
perspective  is  particularly  telling.  On  the  other  side 
project  the  spurs  of  the  Hiinersedel.  The  name  of  this 
mountain  range — being  a  corruption  of  "  Hiinensedel," 
embodying  a  good  old  historical  word — calls  to  mind 
those  half-mythical  giant  warriors  who  in  pre-historic 
ages  are  said  to  have  worked  their  wonders  in  Germany, 
as  Hercules  and  Theseus  did  in  Greece. 

Now  that  the  old  convent,  sacred  to  S.  Margaret  and 
S.  Nepomuk,  has  been  turned  into  a  pension — beautifully 
situated — very  little  of  interest  remains  in  the  town  of 
Waldkirch  except  its  manufactures.  The  old  lapidaries' 
craft  still  flourishes  after  a  fashion.  But  modern  times 
have  added  other  much  better  paying  industries,  in  the 
shape  of  silk-weaving  and  cotton-spinning.  The  convent 
church  is  used  for  parish  purposes.  Like  the  convent, 
it  is  rococo — a  red  sandstone  building  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  S.  Nepomuk,  who  shares  the  honours  of 
patronship  with  S.  Margaret,  is,  I  ought  to  explain,  a 
very  favourite  saint  with  the  Black  Foresters.  His 
peculiar  statue,  not  to  be  mistaken,  meets  one's  eye 
at  all  turns.  He  is  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  the 
continent  regarded,  on  account  of  his  watery  death  in 
the  waves  of  the  Moldau,  as  the  special  patron  of 
bridges,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  his 
popularity  in  a  country  notably  of  brooks  and  rivers. 
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Waldkirch  is  a  very  convenient  place  from  which  to 
explore  the  interesting  old  Celtic  district  of  the  Prech- 
thal,  which  deserves  a  little  more  exploration  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  A  coach  runs  as  far  as  Elzach. 
From  Waldkirch  it  is  but  quite  a  short  journey  to  Frei- 
burg by  rail. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

FREIBURG. 

FREIBURG,  which  is  the  only  large  town  in  the  district, 
has  long  ranked  as  the  "  Capital  "  of  the  Black  Forest. 
Although  lying  only  upon  the  edge  of  the  real  Forest 
country,  it  has  for  ages  formed  the  centre  of  its  local 
life.  Ecclesiastically,  it  is  unquestionably  its  head — as 
its  ancient  archiepiscopal  see  is  the  head  of  all  south- 
western Germany,  including  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  the 
two  or  three  Hesses,  and  adjoining  parts.  Very  fitly 
has  the  Black  Forest  Association  pitched  its  head- 
quarters there.  I  will  say  this  for  Freiburg — no  one 
who  has  visited  it,  except  he  have  come  in  quest  of  a 
little  London  or  Paris,  is  likely  to  have  gone  away  dis- 
appointed. It  is  not  a  fashionable  town — although  the 
future  Grand-Duke  of  Baden  has  taken  up  his  residence 
there.  But  in  the  wealth  of  its  beautiful  surroundings, 
in  its  grand  old  Minster  and  other,  antique  buildings — 
such  as  the  medieval  city  gates,  and  the  episcopal 
palace — in  its  treasures  of  learning  associated  with  the 
University,  and  in  its  peculiarly  attractive  position,  it 
has  something  to  offer  to  almost  every  taste.  Its  situa- 
tion— on  the  banks  of  the  Dreisam,  a  junction  of  three 
rivers — at  the  foot  of  the  picturesque  chain  of  mountains 
terminating  in  the  Schlossberg — within  sight  and  easy 
reach  of  the  Schauinsland,  the  Kandel,  the  hills  of  the 
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Hollenthal,  and  the  Kaiserstuhl — could  not  be  more 
charming.  I  ought  to  mention  capital  fishing  and  at  any 
rate  one  very  comfortable  hotel  (of  the  others  I  have  no 
knowledge)  as  numbering  among  local  attractions,  as 
well  as — for  those  who  value  it — an  English  church  not 
altogether  easy  to  find,  inasmuch  as  by  some  of  our 
printed  cicerones  it  is  advertised  in  the  wrong  place.  I 
must  not  forget  the  people — who  are  a  frank,  genial,  and 
kindly-disposed  race,  with  a  natural  turn  for  humour  and 
a  genuine  love  for  the  historic  and  picturesque  surround- 
ings amid  which  they  dwell. 

Of  historical  associations  Freiburg  possesses  far  more 
than  an  average  allowance.  There  are  chronicles  of  a 
curious  succession  of  experiences  written  upon  its  old 
stones.  Upon  the  country  in  which  it  stands  Celt, 
Roman,  and  Teuton  have  all  left  their  mark — and  so 
have  the  modern  Austrian  and  French — who  have 
successively  held  sway.  The  marks  of  the  last-named 
unfortunately  in  only  too  many  cases  proclaim  them- 
selves in  destruction.  Those  hills  enclosing  the  near 
Giinthersthal,  a  valley  not  to  be  surpassed  in  loveliness, 
stand  thick  with  memorials  of  sieges,  of  predatory 
chivalry,  and  of  miracles,  supposed  or  real.  The  old 
buildings  of  Freiburg  have  a  deal  of  history  to  tell. 
They  tell  of  the  old  German  Empire,  splendid  with 
its  brilliant  array  of  princes,  lay  and  spiritual,  willing 
vassals  of  an  elective  Sovereign.  The  Kaiserstrasse, 
which  leads  all  through  the  city,  is  not  a  street  re- 
christened  after  1870  for  the  display  of  new-born 
loyalty,  but  the  old  Kaiserstrasse  of  Joseph  II.,  who 
visited  Freiburg  a  century  before.  There  are  relics  of 
the  old  Empire  all  round — Rudolph  of  Hapsburg's 
"  Kaiserstuhl  " — memorials  of  the  Great  Diet  which  met 
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at  Freiburg  in  1498,  convoked  by  Maximilian  I. — 
memorials  of  Charles  V.,  who  loved  the  city,  and  con- 
descended in  it  to  talk  freely  that  German  which  other- 
wise, he  declared,  he  reserved  for  conversation  only 
with  his  dogs — and  who  has  his  own  memorial  chapel 
assigned  to  him  in  the  Minster.  Not  far  off  stands  the 
castle  of  Zahringen,  built  in  1008  by  the  Birtilones,  whose 
later  owners,  thanks  to  the  gallant  deed  of  a  charcoal- 
burner,  became  the  lords  of  the  country.  And  the  walls 
of  that  red-stoned  Minster — not  yet  then  shimmering 
golden  with  the  yellow  lichens  which  centuries  have 
gathered  upon  the  softening  stone — resounded  in  1146 
with  the  oratory  of  S.  Bernard,  who  came  here  to  preach 
peace  among  squabbling  princes,  and  war  with  the  Turk. 
Outside  the  Minster  porch  is  still  shown  the  stone,  six 
feet  high,  on  which,  inspired  by  his  burning  eloquence, 
the  knights  addressed  sharpened  their  swords  by  way 
of  sanctifying  them  for  the  religious  war. 

Like  the  surrounding  district,  the  city  of  Freiburg  has 
in  its  turn  served  many  masters.  The  quaint-looking 
gallery  of  heraldic  paintings  traced  on  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Town  Hall — and  becoming  that  building  remark- 
ably well — might  serve  as  a  warning  of  the  instability  of 
human  rule  even  to  powerful  statesmen  of  the  present 
day.  Here  is  a  telling  modern  analogue  to  the  legendary 
"  li  trois  vifs  et  li  trois  morts." 

Oddly  enough,  after  changing  about,  voluntarily  and 
involuntarily,  to  Baden-Durlach,  to  independence,  to 
Austria,  to  France,  back  to  Austria,  and  to  little 
Modena — Freiburg  has  at  length,  early  in  this  century, 
brought  the  circle  full  round,  by  returning  once  more  to 
its  first  love.  It  was  a  Duke  of  Zahringen  who,  in  1091, 
founded  the  city,  and  a  Duke  of  Zahringen — grown  in 
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the  interval  into  a  Grand-Duke  of  Baden — holds  rule 
over  it  now.  There  has  been  a  deal  of  swapping  and 
changing  in  the  interval  all  round  about.  If  the  rulers 
did  not  like  this,  it  may  be  retorted  that  they  brought 
most  of  it  upon  themselves.  Little  Switzerland  has 
had  a  good  dose  of  harsh  language  and  unpleasant 
accusation  to  listen  to  recently  from  her  big  neighbour. 
But  it  is  really  that  big  neighbour's  fault — or  undesigned 
merit — that  there  is  a  Switzerland  at  all,  strong  enough 
to  assert  her  right  of  asylum.  Had  German  dukes  and 
margraves  of  olden  days  shown  a  little  regard  for  those 
popular  liberties  which  at  any  rate  in  ancient  times 
Teutons  were  wont  to  value  and  loth  to  forego,  Basle, 
and  Schaffhausen,  and  the  rest  of  the  German  cantons 
might  have  been  part  of  Germany  still.  At  the  time  of 
the  Peasants'  War  it  was  a  current  saying  here  that  — 

Der  Herren  Geiz 
Mehret  die  Schweiz  — 

which  means,  that  by  their  greed  and  exactions,  German 
sovereigns  were  driving  their  subjects,  batch  by  batch, 
into  the  arms  of  Switzerland.  It  was  even  predicted 
that  the  expansion  of  Switzerland  would  not  stop  until 
the  German  Schwanberg  had  come  to  be  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  Swiss  territory.  The  Freiburgers  had  their 
own  little  "  struggle  to  be  free,"  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  gained  something  by  it.  For  a  time,  at  any  rate, 
they  enjoyed  a  sort  of  home  rule.  Full  independence 
they  did  not  achieve  till,  1366,  and  then  they  secured  it 
only  with  the  help  of  a  bribe,  for  which  the  money  was 
kindly  lent  them  by  the  city  of  Basle.  And  when  they 
could  not  repay  the  loan,  and  Basle  declined  to  wait, 
Austria  stepped  in,  and  in  1368  made  Freiburg  an 
Austrian  town,  leading,  in  1386,  her  new  subjects  into 
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battle  against  those  very  Switzers  who  were  to  have 
been  their  brother-citizens.  They  may  not  have  liked 
that,  but  on  the  whole  the  Freiburgers  were  fairly  com- 
fortable under  Austrian  rule,  and  in  return  made  them- 
selves very  useful  to  their  masters.  On  the  curious  old, 
medieval-looking  city  gate,  named  after  S.  Martin,  there 
is  an  inscription  commemorating  one  of  their  last  war- 
like deeds  for  Austria — when  their  citizen  soldiers  fought 
and  fell  bravely  in  the  struggle  against  their  whilom 
mistress,  France,  on  the  field  of  Wagenstadt,  in  1796. 

Freiburg  has  had  more  than  her  fair  share  of  fighting 
and  sieges.  It  was  besieged  by  the  insurgent  peasants, 
who,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Luther,  styled  themselves 
"  reformers. "  The  peasants  were  strong  in  the  Breisgau 
and  the  surrounding  district.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
Freiburg  was  very  roughly  handled  and  thrice  captured 
by  the  Swedes,  whose  record  in  the  southern  countries  is 
not  particularly  creditable.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
besieged,  more  than  once  captured,  by  the  French — 
under  Turenne,  under  Crequi,  under  Villars — and  since 
those  conquerors  took  it  into  their  head  to  have  it  fortified 
by  Vauban,  it  has  been  besieged  all  the  more.  Last  of 
all,  in  1848,  the  German  insurgents  gained  a  short-lived 
triumph  here,  and  made  the  city  their  stronghold.  So 
once  more  it  had  to  be  besieged — by  the  Prussians  sup- 
porting the  Government,  under  the  late  Emperor  William. 
That,  please  God,  ought  to  bring  the  record  of  sieges  to 
a  close. 

The  red-stoned  old  Minster,  whose  beautifully  taper- 
ing spire,  one  of  Erwin  von  Steinbach's  master  creations, 
serves  as  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  a  wide  circuit  of 
country,  needs  no  praise  from  my  pen.  For  ages  it  has 
been  admired  by  the  learned  and  unlearned  alike  for  its 
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perfect  proportions,  its  remarkable  symmetry,  and  the 
pure  taste  exhibited  in  its  decoration.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Gothic  structures  completed  within — architec- 
turally speaking — the  Gothic  age,  and  is  accordingly  the 
most  correctly  finished.  It  might  stand  a  little  freer  than 
it  does,  hemmed  in  in  its  close  little  square,  the  houses  of 
which  press  upon  it  on  all  sides.  But  that  square  is  in 
itself  one  of  the  venerable  sights  of  Freiburg.  One  would 
not,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  better  view  of  the  Minster, 
wish  the  old  palace  of  the  archbishops  removed,  or  the 
still  more  interesting  kaufhaus — market  hall — built  in 
1532.  In  that  square  markets  have  been  held  from  time 
immemorial.  And  on  the  Minster  walls  have  been  hewn 
in  stone,  for  the  use  of  buyers  and  sellers,  and  for  ready 
reference  in  case  of  dispute,  the  old  market  rules.  We 
print  ours  on  paper.  But  the  rulers  of  Freiburg  would 
not  trust  to  such  perishable  material.  Their  idea  was — 
litera  sculpta  manet. 

Freiburg  appears  more  than  ordinarily  well-off  for 
saints.  S.  Conrad  the  Guelph  is  patron  saint  of  the 
diocese.  But  he  has  not  found  a  place  among  that  triad 
of  columned  statues,  who,  perched  on  high  on  tall 
pedestals,  looking  like  pillar-saints  of  the  East,  greet  one 
on  his  approach  to  the  beautifully  massive  and  rich- 
looking  Gothic  porch  at  the  west  entrance.  That  lofty 
position  certainly  makes  the  statues  of  the  Virgin,  to 
whom  the  cathedral  is  dedicated,  and  of  S.  Lambert  and  S. 
Alexander,  the  patron  saints  of  the  city,  duly  conspicuous. 
Of  both  the  last-named  saints  the  cathedral  possesses 
relics — of  S.  Alexander  the  full  skeleton,  encased  in 
bright  burnished  armour — of  S.  Lambert  only  the  skull, 
which  is  in  truth  all  that  could  be  recovered  from  the 
catacombs.  Becoming  honour  is  shown  to  these  relics, 
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which  on  the  proper  calendar  days  are  carried  through 
the  streets  in  triumph. 

High  above  these  statues  and  the  surrounding  houses 
towers  the  tall  spire,  a  remarkably  graceful  structure  of 
open  stonework,  rising  to  the  height  of  386  feet.  Mr. 
Fergusson,  an  accepted  authority  on  architecture,  com- 
mends this  spire  as  being  "  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  even 
better,  certainly  purer  and  simpler,  than  the  much- 
admired  spire  of  Cologne" — which  is  identical  with  it  in 
style.  It  must  appear  just  a  little  strange  that  the  apex 
of  so  undoubtedly  orthodox  a  building  should  be  adorned, 
not  with  the  Christian  Cross,  but  with  those  emblems  of 
Islam,  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  Turkish 
baths,  namely,  a  crescent  and  a  star.  There  must  be  a 
reason,  of  course,  for  this.  Possibly  it  has  some  re- 
ference to  the  Crusades.  But  in  spite  of  careful  inquiry 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  solecistical 
decoration,  however,  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
once  every  year  with  a  rather  exciting  spectacle.  On 
the  Grand-Duke's  birthday  some  of  the  nimblest  of  the 
workmen  employed  are  sent  clambering  up  to  the  top, 
supporting  themselves  on  the  stone  ornaments — which 
are,  luckily,  with  all  their  seeming  lightness,  pretty 
solid — to  furbish  up  the  Mahomedan  insignia.  This 
feat  invariably  attracts  a  crowd,  who  lustily  cheer  its 
success.  The  view  from  the  top  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  obtained  from  the  Schlossberg. 
But  the  ascent  gives  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
remarkable  beauty  of  the  stone  fretwork  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  transition  from  the  square  tower  to  the 
polygonal  superstructure  has  been  carried  out,  with  the 
help  of  an  intervening  octagon,  which  supports  the  spire. 

The  beautiful  proportions  of  the  cathedral  are   best 
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seen  from  outside — where,  a  great  authority  on  old 
churches  says,  examination  should  always  begin.  Time 
has  marked  the  various  stages  of  its  growth  pretty 
plainly  on  the  fabric.  The  Minster  was  begun  in  1122, 
and  in  1146  it  was  so  far  completed  that,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  S.  Bernard  could  preach  in  it.  The  choir 
was  not  added  till  1513.  But  apart  from  this,  the 
church  was  in  the  main  completed  by  1252.  The  largest 
bell,  which  weighs  ninety-five  hundredweight,  was  cast  in 
1258.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  building  is  Romanesque. 
This  can  be  best  seen  in  the  interior.  The  nave  ranks 
as  a  very  typical  specimen  of  "  German  Gothic."  There 
is  stained  glass  still  of  the  thirteenth  century,  though  the 
bulk  of  it  dates  from  two  centuries  later.  The  outside  is 
richly  decorated  with  sculptures.  There  are  statues  pretty 
well  all  round,  and  an  amusingly  large  -and  striking 
variety  of  quaint  gargoyles  and  other  grotesque  embellish- 
ments. What  with  flying  buttresses  and  capitals, 
finials,  crockets,  and  pinnacles,  and  the  rest  of  it,  there 
is  a  considerable  wealth  of  decoration. 

In  the  interior  there  are,  in  addition  to  some  genuinely 
old  sculptures,  some  magnificent  old  wood-carvings, 
moreover  ancient  tapestries  and  very  valuable  altar 
plate.  This,  and  the  almost  equally  costly  vestments, 
are  not  shown  except  upon  request.  The  paintings 
include  some  very  fine  specimens  from  the  brushes  of 
Holbein  and  Baldung.  A  curious  feature  in  the  church 
is  the  "  Chapel  of  the  tomb,"  representing  the  Saviour 
and  the  Apostles — carved  and  painted  figures — seated 
as  if  at  the  Last  Supper.  The  reserved  host  is 
regularly  preserved  in  a  little  cabinet  fixed  inside  the 
Saviour's  breast.  There  is  no  Lady  Chapel.  But  round 
the  east  end  are  clustered  twelve  interesting  side  chapels, 
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one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  another  to  Maximilian  I.  In  a  third  side  chapel 
is  preserved  a  curious  Byzantine  cross,  silver  gilt  and 
inlaid,  which  was  brought  home  from  an  early  crusade. 
Evidently  the  walls  were  formerly  covered  with  frescoes, 
which,  however,  vandals  managed  to  bury  under  a  thick 
coat  of  whitewash  in  1 792.  With  great  trouble,  and  by 
dint  of  careful  scraping,  some  of  this  covering  has  been 
removed.  Nine  out  of  the  twelve  apostles  have  been 
thus  exhumed,  and  the  large  fresco  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  church,  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
has  been  entirely  laid  bare.  That  fresco,  however,  turned 
out  so  badly  damaged  by  long  immuring,  that  restoration 
proved  a  necessity.  And  for  once  this  has  been  well 
done. 

Besides  tire  Minster  there  is  in  the  city  a  rather 
curious  church,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Lutherans.  This  was  originally  the  church  of  an  old 
Cistercian  abbey  situated  at  Thennenbach,  which,  having 
suffered  great  havoc  at  the  hands  of  invading  foes — 
the  Armagnacs,  the  peasant  hordes,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  French — was  taken  down  and  bodily  removed — like 
the  old  church  at  Selsey — to  a  new  site.  As  if  to  preserve 
a  due  balance  between  ecclesiastical  imports  and  ex- 
ports, the  Freiburgers  have,  on  the  other  hand,  removed 
the  furniture  of  their  own  old  Augustinian  monastery — 
which  has  been  turned  into  a  theatre — to  S.  Trudpert's 
abbey  in  the  Munsterthal. 

Next  to  the  Minster,  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
old  architecture  are  the  remaining  two  old  city  gates, 
severally  called  the  Schwabenthor  and  the  Martinsthor. 
They  are  both  of  quaintly  post-medieval  structure,  and 
embellished  with  wall  paintings,  and  recall,  perhaps  more 
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vividly  than  anything  else,  the  burgher's  life  of  earlier 
centuries. 

The  university  is,  of  course,  interesting.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Germany,  and  helps  materially  to  make  the 
city  lively,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cast  over  it  a  mellow 
tone  of  learning.  The  young  gentlemen  with  gaily- 
coloured  caps  on  their  heads  are,  of  course,  conspicuous 
in  the  streets.  But  they  are  not  very  demonstrative  or 
obtrusive."  For  Freiburg  is  not  a  pleasure  university 
par  excellence,  like  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  but  rather 
devoted  to  study,  and  reputed  economical.  It  was 
founded  in  1456.  It  is  some  boast  for  Baden,  with  its 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  that  it  should  possess 
two  universities — both  respected  in  the  world  of  learn- 
ing. Like  its  sister  college  Heidelberg,  Freiburg  has 
always  maintained  a  distinctly  liberal  tone  .of  thought, 
more  especially  in  the  studies  of  law  and  of  history. 
Rotteck,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a  well-earned 
memorial  in  the  town,  was  one  of  its  leading  professors, 
and  so  was  his  fellow-labourer  Welcker.  True  to  its 
liberal  traditions,  the  university  has  freely  opened  its 
theatres  and  chapel,  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
archbishop,  to  the  "  Old  Catholics,"  for  teaching  and 
worship. 

Near  the  university  building  stands  a  statue  of  Berthold 
Schwarz,  the  Franciscan  monk,  who  in  that  very  city 
very  unmonkishly  invented  gunpowder — Germans  say 
before  anyone  else. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  literariness  in  Freiburg,  of  a 
very  pleasant,  and  in  one  respect  of  so  old-fashioned  a 
type  that  one  can  realize  what  were  the  functions  of 
bookshops  in  the  olden  days  of  Pope  and  Johnson. 
The  booksellers'  offices  appear  still  often  to  serve  as 
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gathering-places  for  the  literary  and  learned,  in  which 
conversation  and  news  are  exchanged.  It  may  have 
been  a  lucky  accident,  but  at  the  hospitable  counters  of 
the  Freiburg  booksellers  I  have,  at  any  rate,  been  able 
to  pick  up  many  an  interesting  little  item  of  intelligence 
about  the  city  and  the  Black  Forest.  And  I  found  the 
local  bibliopolists,  as  well  as  their  customers,  most  ready 
to  impart  information  and  even  act  as  exegetae.  Alto- 
gether, for  pleasant  chattiness,  companionableness,  and 
good  nature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  the  good  people 
of  Freiburg. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

ROUND    ABOUT   FREIBURG. 

AMONG  the  many  fine  points  within  easy  reach  of 
Freiburg — and  there  are  a  host  of  them — there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  palm  belongs  to  San  Loretto,  a  little 
chapel  built  upon  rising  ground  overlooking  the  Giin- 
thersthal.  The  local  people — with  a  little  pardonable 
exaggeration — apply  to  this  truly  charming  spot  the 
phrase  which  was  coined  for  Naples — Vedere  Napoli. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  first  sight  of  the  landscape 
which  spreads  before  one — so  peaceful,  so  varied,  and  yet 
harmonizing  so  wonderfully  well  in  its  component  parts 
— is  a  most  pleasing  surprise.  One  does  not  imagine, 
as  one  walks  through  the  modern  streets  of  spick-and- 
span  villas,  built  where  once  stood  one  of  the  rased 
suburbs  of  the  city,  that  within  a  stone's  throw  of  this 
prosaic  brick  and  stucco  there  can  be  so  perfect  a  view. 
The  chapel  itself  is  a  quaint  little  building,  small  and 
unpretentious.  It  was  erected  in  1657,  in  memory  of  the 
battle  in  which  Turenne,  in  1644,  defeated  the  Bavarian 
General  Mercy.  A  hundred  years  after,  another  battle 
was  fought  on  the  same  ground,  in  which  a  cannon-ball 
narrowly  missed  Louis  XV.  He  was  standing  by  the 
chapel,  and  the  ball  imbedded  itself  in  the  mortar  of  its 
wall,  where  it  is  still  shown.  The  chapel,  with  its  low- 
pitched  little  room  for  prayer,  is  a  favourite  gathering- 
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place  with  Baden  pilgrims.  There  was  a  pilgrimage  of 
women  and  girls  making  its  way  round  the  via  cruets  on 
the  little  hill  while  I  was  there,  conducted  by  some  nuns — 
from  Lichtenthal,  I  suppose — and  concluding,  as  pilgrims 
always  do,  with  prayer  in  the  little  chapel,  which  on  such 
occasions  becomes  crowded.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  in  keeping  with  the  scene,  or  have  added  more  to 
its  quaint  effect.  A  restaurant  has  been  set  up  close  to  the 
chapel  walls,  and  from  its  terrace  one  can  enjoy  the  view 
which,  as  I  have  said,  as  a  pleasing  picture  of  peace  and 
rural  quiet  has  not  its  superior.  TheGiinthersthal  stretches 
out  before  one,  winding  in  graceful  lines  between  the 
chains  of  perfectly  outlined  hills,  covered  with  fine  woods, 
from  the  depth  of  which  rise  the  spires  of  old  churches 
and  the  crumbling  walls  of  old  castles — with  a  history  to 
every  one  of  them.  Giinthersthal  itself,  now  a  favourite 
beer  and  coffee-drinking  place,  was  once  a  Cistercian 
convent  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Of  memorials  of  that 
time  little  now  remains  but  the  sky-blue  paint  on  the 
posts  and  sign-board.  (Sky-blue  is  abroad  the  colour 
specially  sacred  to  the  Saviour's  mother.)  The  convent 
has  been  turned  into  a  brewery.  The  church  still  stands 
— a  roomy  but  prosaic  structure  of  modern  style.  It  is 
supposed  that  before  the  Cistercians  pitched  their  tent 
here,  the  pagans  occupied  the  spot  as  a  sacrificing  ground. 
Between  San  Loretto  and  Giinthersthal  lies  a  bright  carpet 
of  green  fields,  varied  with  splendid  avenues.  On  either 
side  the  forests  abound  with  the  shadiest  of  walks — laid 
out,  in  the  large  expanse  of  ground  available,  in  such 
profusion  that  one  may  entirely  please  oneself  as  to 
seeking  solitude  or  company.  Beyond  Gunthersthal  lies 
the  old  castle  of  Kyburg,  once  a  noted  spot  in  the  history 
of  knighthood,  and  named  in  many  a  legend — but  now, 
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like  the  convent  in  front  of  it,  converted  into  a  temple  of 
Gambrinus.  There  is  something  humiliating  in  the  re- 
flection that  under  the  rule  of  modern  materialism  both 
knight's  castle  and  God's  house  of  prayer  should  be 
pressed  indiscriminately  into  the  same  mean  service  of 
beer — and  that  beer  not  even  good  liquor.  And  yet, 
with  respect  to  this  very  district,  the  Freiburgers  have 
their  own  legend  in  glorification  of  the  national  beverage, 
all  the  ingredients  of  which  are  produced  in  excellent 
quality  in  the  near  neighbourhood.  Another  point  visible 
from  San  Loretto,  among  the  green  hills,  is  the  site  of 
the  old  Schnewburg — the  castle  has  long  disappeared 
— on  the  Schonberg,  projecting  into  the  landscape  on 
the  left.  That  castle,  it  is  said,  was  in  olden  time  the 
stronghold  of  a  particularly  bold  and  rapacious  robber- 
knight,  who  waylaid  everyone  who  passed  his  way. 
One  day  he  captured  a  Bavarian  countryman  riding  in 
his  little  cart,  and  sitting  on  a  barrel.  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  of  value  which  could  be  taken  from  the 
prisoner;  but  the  knight  was  curious  to  learn  what  was 
in  the  cask.  When  the  prisoner  tapped  it,  the  knight 
was  delighted  with  the  sparkling  and  foaming  liquid 
drawn.  Still  more  delighted  was  he,  when  the  prisoner 
informed  him  that  that  same  beverage  might  be  brewed 
in  his  own  domain.  An  agreement  was  concluded  on  the 
spot.  The  Bavarian  was  let  off  with  what  really  was  a 
great  boon  to  him,  namely,  a  license  to  brew  on  the 
knight's  premises.  The  knight  promised  that  his  tenants 
should  grow  as  much  barley  as  might  be  required,  and  as 
quid  pro  quo  for  all  these  concessions  he  only  stipulated  for 
unlimited  free  potations  for  himself  and  men.  By  the 
help  of  his  brewery  the  Bavarian  soon  made  himself 
master  of  the  situation.  Unlike  the  publicans  of  thepre- 
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sent  degenerate  day,  who  screen  themselves  behind  the 
licensing  magistrates  against  a  semi-abstaining  public, 
our  Bavarian,  appreciating  the  strength  of  his  position 
as  a  public  favourite,  absolutely  defied  the  magis- 
trate. Free  drink,  he  declared,  must  come  to  an  end. 
The  knight  appealed  to  his  men  in  vain.  They  stood  by 
the  brewer.  By  some  means  he  at  length  managed  to 
muster  sufficient  followers  to  attack  the  brewery  with 
some  chance  of  success.  As  they  were,  however,  break- 
ing through  the  doors,  some  superhuman  power  interfered, 
and  caused  both  castle  and  brewery,  knight  and  men 
and  brewer,  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  opening  soil. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  a  long  time  ago  a  great  earthquake 
took  place,  in  which  the  castle  disappeared.  Accordingly 
the  Schonberg  is  geologically  very  interesting.  But  the 
Freiburgers  will  have  no  doubt  cast  upon  their  legend, 
in  deference  to  which  a  beer-house  has  been  in  later 
time  erected  on  the  spot,  in  which  the  worshipful 
burghers  drink  their  schoppen  and  talk  of  the  great  event 
of  mythical  days. 

In  this  neighbourhood  also  lies  S.  Ottilien,  the  famous 
pilgrimage  place,  in  which  there  was  up  to  1845  a 
dancing  floor,  on  which  pilgrims  were  expected  to  con- 
clude their  devotions  with  a  dance. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hills  in  the  view  from  San 
Loretto  is  perfect.  To  the  left  is  the  Bromberg,  stretch- 
ing its  big  limbs  far  into  the  valley.  Behind  it  rise  the 
picturesque  Kyb-rocks — which  no  visitor  should  fail  to 
ascend — and  the  master-mountain  of  the  picture,  the 
Schauinsland,  beyond.  Further  to  the  left  opens  the  Hol- 
lenthal,  the  sight  of  sights  in  these  parts.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  Gerstenhalm  and  the  chain  of  mountains 
separating  the  valley  from  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.  That 
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plain,  stretching  out  into  a  wide  expanse,  is  famous  for  its 
rich  growth  of  wine.  Here  lies  Ebringen,  the  ancient 
Eburinga,  known  to  have  been  a  Celtic  settlement,  and 
the  first  ground  on  which  the  vine  was  cultivated  in 
Germany.  Of  the  rich  grape  harvests  of  this  happy 
wine  country  curious  tales  are  told.  In  1839  the  vine- 
yards yielded  such  heavy  crops — in  this  district  and 
in  Alsace — that  empty  casks  actually  fetched  more 
money  than  full  ones.  The  vintners  of  those  days  had 
either  not  yet  learnt,  or  else  they  had  forgotten,  the 
Scriptural  maxim  which  says  that  "the  old  is  better." 
(That  maxim  is  now  generally  held  in  vandalistic  dis- 
respect in  Germany.)  They  sacrificed  the  old  wine  of 
known  quality  rather  than  fail  to  vat  the  new.  The 
year  1840  proved  even  more  bountiful  than  its  prede- 
cessor— though  of  field  crops  there  was,  in  the  terrible 
heat  and  drought  which  prevailed,  a  sad  dearth.  For 
once — and  I  believe  only  once — Greek  vines  planted  in 
Germany  by  way  of  experiment  bore  ripe  fruit.  Pigs, 
were  actually  fed  upon  grapes.  And  casks  were  swelled 
with  wine  in  place  of  water.  The  price  of  wine  sank  to 
a  perfectly  ridiculous  figure.  Indeed,  the  glut  of  wine 
was  such,  that  under  a  surviving  relic  of  serf  law  peasants 
on  some  manors  were  compelled  by  their  lords  to  drink 
old  wine  as  serfs  duty.  And  they  actually  complained 
of  this — which  in  the  present  day  seems  almost  in- 
credible. The  secret  of  the  transaction  was  this — 
Drinking  wine  freely,  the  peasants  got  more  or  less 
intoxicated,  and  being  intoxicated  became  quarrelsome, 
and  broke  the  peace.  For  this  the  lords  were  entitled  to 
levy  a  fine — and  did  levy  it.  So  in  a  roundabout  way 
they  after  all  managed  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their 
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wine  by  giving  it  away,  and  at  the  same  time  secured 
the  casks  which  they  stood  in  need  of. 

A  short  distance  above  San  Loretto  is  a  tower 
dedicated  to  some  Hilda  or  other — probably  not  the 
saint  of  Whitby.  There  is  a  more  extensive  view  from 
this  than  from  the  chapel.  But  it  loses  in  beauty  what 
it  gains  in  extent. 

The  sight,  within  a  wider  circuit,  for  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Freiburg  is  chiefly  famous,  is  the  magni- 
ficent valley  of  the  Hollenthal,  which  is,  in  respect  of 
picturesque  beauty,  quite  the  premier  dale  of  the  Black 
Forest.  There  is  a  most  impressive  grandeur  and  gloom 
about  this  valley.  And,  passing  through  it,  as  I  did,  at 
night,  one  can  realize  how  fully  it  is  likely  to  have 
deserved  its  name  before  the  present  capital  high  road 
was  made.  That  road  proved,  in  the  great  war  of 
a  hundred  years  ago,  a  rather  questionable  boon. 
It  immensely  increased  the  strategic  value  of  the  valley, 
.converting  it  into  the  most  important  pass  between 
France  and  Germany.  Through  it  Moreau  accomplished 
in  1796  that  famous  retreat,  which  is  by  military  writers 
allowed  to  have  been  a  masterstroke.  Aye,  but  without 
it,  Moreau  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  back  as  fast 
as  he  did.  and  Archduke  Charles  would  have  gained  a  far 
more  complete  victory.  Since  1886  the  road  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  light  railway,  which  is  a  decided 
convenience  to  travellers — all  the  more  as  the  Company 
run  "  view  carriages,"  all  glazed  above  the  seats,  which 
admit  of  a  good  sight  of  the  scenery,  even  though  one's 
seat  be  not  close  to  the  window. 

The  road  to  the  "  Hell  Valley"  passes  through  the 
ancient  Celtic  settlement  of  Kirchzarten  (Tarodunum— 
i.e.,  the  "dune"  of  the  river  uTara"),  which  was 
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formerly  regarded  as  strategically  the  key  of  the  country 
— even  in  the  early  days  of  the  Romans,  who  held  a 
strong  position  on  this  spot.  Archaeologically  speaking 
Kirchzarten  is  a  highly  interesting  place.  In  its  fields 
stand  remains  of  what  evidently  was  an  important 
Celtic  fortification,  consisting  of  a  triangular  piece  of 
ground  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  embankment  something 
like  six  feet  high,  and  measuring  about  13,200  feet  round. 
This  entrenchment  reminds  one  of  the  Cite  des  Limes 
near  Dieppe.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  Heidengraben* 
The  Brandenburg,  which  is  near,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
old  pagan  town. 

For  some  seven  miles  or  so  out  of  Freiburg  there  is 
little  to  be  seen  except  distant  views.  It  is  at  the 
"  Himmelreich  "  that  the  fine  country  begins.  (It  is  odd 
that  in  this  valley  again,  as  in  that  of  Triberg,  the 
solecism  should  have  been  committed  of  making  a 
progress  begun  in  "  heaven  "  end  in  "hell.")  At  this 
point  the  valley  narrows,  the  hills  rise,  and  the  scenery 
becomes  strikingly  picturesque.  For  some  miles  the 
country  continues  obviously  populous.  The  neat  little 
houses  line  the  road  thickly  on  the  mountain  side,  the 
brook  flowing  on  the  other.  So  dense  is  the  popula- 
tion here,  in  proportion  to  the  available  land,  that  to  eke 
out  a  sufficient  acreage,  the  people  have  had  to  encroach 
upon  the  plain,  a  considerable  distance  away.  The 
first  village,  Falkensteig,  by  the  number  of  crucifixes 
and  saints'  images  fixed  to  the  walls  of  its  houses, 
makes  the  impression  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  God- 
fearing place.  In  olden  time,  however,  this  was  rather 
a  dreaded  neighbourhood.  For  above  the  village,  at  one 
end,  is  Falkenstein,  the  castle  of  its  lords,  who  were 
about  the  most  mischievous  and  unmerciful  of  robber 
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knights  in  the  whole  country.  Their  old  watch-tower 
still  stands  close  over  the  village.  The  castle  was 
destroyed  in  1390.  It  is  said  that  one  lord  of  Falken- 
stein  in  crusading  times  proved  himself  in  'cuteness  a 
match  even  for  the  devil,  with  whom  he  was  supposed 
to  be  in  established  league  and  amity.  He  was,  in 
Palestine — or  thereabouts — made  a  prisoner  by  a  Sultan 
who  took  so  violent  a  fancy  to  him,  that  he  meant  to 
force  him  to  marry  his  daughter.  The  knight  happened 
to  be  married  already,  though  his  wife  was  far  away  at 
home.  He  was  not  otherwise  an  over-scrupulous  man, 
but  he  did  shy  at  this  proposal.  So  he  appealed  to  his 
old  friend  with  the  cloven  foot,  who  undertook  to  trans- 
form himself  into  an  eagle  and  carry  the  knight  safe 
home  to  Falken  stein,  as  the  dung-beetle  carried 
Trygaeus  into  Olympus.  His  little  game,  it  appears? 
was,  to  lull  the  knight  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  rocking  of 
his  back  and  the  soporific  flapping  of  his  wings,  and 
then  to  bundle  him  off  sleeping  straight  to  his  own  place. 
However,  the  knight,  aware  of  the  danger,  managed  to 
keep  awake,  and  so  reached  home  in  safety.  On  the 
spot  where  he  descended  he  had  an  inn  built  which 
still  goes  by  the  name  "  Zum  Pferdefuss " — Anglice, 
The  Cloven  Foot.  Kuno,  such  was  the  knight's 
name,  found  his  wife  Ida  far  less  fastidious  in  the  way 
of  bigamy  than  himself.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
remarrying.  However,  he  made  himself  known  in  time. 
This  same  knight  is  understood  still  to  haunt  the  valley 
in  the  shape  of  a  kind  old  gentleman  who  sets  travellers 
right  when  they  go  wrong.  Other  ghosts  of  his  family, 
unfortunately,  are  employed  in  mischievously  turning 
more  astray  than  he  can  set  right.  They  were  a  good- 
for-nothing  race,  and  their  outrageous  misdoings  at 
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.  length  provoked  the  Freiburgers  to  meet  force  by  force. 
They  stormed  and  destroyed  the  castle  which  for  five 
hundred  years  has  lain  in  ruins. 

The  gloomiest  and  most  picturesque  bit  of  the  "  Hell- 
valley  "  begins  beyond  Falkenstein.  This  portion  it 
evidently  is  which  has  more  particularly  secured  the 
valley  its  grim  name — though  in  the  face  of  all  gloom  and 
darkness  it  requires  some  force  of  imagination  to  com- 
pare a  shady  mountain  hollow,  deliciously  cool  and  fresh 
even  in  the  dog  days — to  the  uncomfortable  last  abode 
of  the  wicked,  "  where  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  A  feel- 
ing of  fearful  tremulation  and  uneasiness,  however,  one 
can  fully  imagine  that  impressionable  people  may  have 
experienced  in  this  dark,  ghost-suggesting  passage,  more 
especially  before  the  road  was  the  perfect  chaussee 
which  it  now  is — when  the  valley  swarmed,  with  out- 
laws, bandits,  and  other  bad  characters.  The  rocks  stand 
close  together,  rising  high  above  the  road.  And  in  one 
place,  it  is  said — and  it  seems  perfectly  credible — they 
actually  touched,  as  if  arching  over  the  valley,  before  a 
passage  was  forced  by  blasting — so  that  a  stag  on  one 
remembered  occasion  found  it  possible  to  elude  pursuit 
in  the  chase  by  a  bold  leap  across  the  chasm.  The 
huntsman  who  ventured  to  follow  was  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  rock.  In  memory  of  this  incident  a  wooden 
stag  has  been  set  up  on  a  projecting  point  on  the  site 
in  question.  A  leap  across  nowadays  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility.  But  the  closeness  of  the  rocks — one  side 
rising  up  in  rugged  outline  almost  perpendicularly,  in 
some  places  even  completely  overhanging  the  brook — 
the  other  densely  wooded — is  exceedingly  impressive. 
Were  it  not  for  the  perspective  exposing  the  delusion, 
one  might  still  fancy  the  rocks  actually  meeting  to  bar  a 
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passage.  The  wood  is  magnificent.  But  in  many 
places  only  one  side  is  wooded,  the  other  being  bare 
rock  and  rubble.  Down  in  the  hollow  rushes  the  river 
with  fierce  impetuosity,  spreading  freshness  around,  and 
enlivening  the  scene  with  a  succession  of  cascades. 
Altogether  this  is  a  grand  piece  of  scenery. 

Not  far  beyond  the  figure  of  the  stag,  where  the  valley 
widens,  an  opportunity  is  frequently  afforded  for  observing 
the  modus  operandi  adopted  by  the  local  lumbermen 
in  bringing  down  the  timber  felled  in  the  forests  high 
above,  to  the  brook,  in  which  they  are  floated  down. 
Some  large  crane-like  implements  are  put  up  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  These  are  locally  called  "  holzriesen  " 
— timber-giants.  With  their  help  the  stems  are  raised- 
then  dropped  on  the  slope — and  down  they  come  with  a 
crash  which  makes  the  valley  re-echo,  rebounding  on  the 
hard  road.  One  can  understand,  when  seeing  these  stems 
coming  thundering  down,  what  trouble  Miltiades'  trees 
must  have  caused  to  the  Persians  at  Marathon.  After  the 
rubble,  the  forest  once  more  becomes  luxuriant  and  the 
foliage  richly  varied.  And  here  one  can  observe  the 
beautiful  effect  of  the  occasional  glimpses  afforded  of 
the  sunny  high  land  above — generally  showing  some 
neat  little  villages  surrounded  by  green  pasture.  Presently 
comes  a  long  stretch  of  straight  road,  enclosed  by  high 
and  finely-wooded  mountains.  These  drop,  as  the  station 
"  Posthalde "  is  reached.  One  more  bluff  high  rock 
stands  out  majestically  on  the  left,  and  after  passing  the 
quaint  little  church  of  S.  Oswald,  one  arrives  at  what 
used  to  be  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  valley — now 
the  relic  of  a  once  busy  posting  station — the  "  Stern." 
Its  roomy  stables  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  still  remind 
one  of  what  once  was.  But  there  is  little  use  for  them 
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now.  The  railway  has  displaced  the  traffic.  Formerly 
there  were  never  less  than  six  four-horse  coaches  a  day 
passing  through  the  valley  and  changing  horses  here, 
besides  private  vehicles  and  waggons  innumerable.  Now 
the  "  Stern "  has  sunk  to  the  status  of  the  principal 
pension  of  the  valley — very  much  frequented  in  summer. 
The  little  chapel  of  S.  Oswald  is  a  gem  in  its  own  way 
— of  primitive  roughness.  It  is  old  and  has  been 
reverently  left  as  it  was — not  through  niggardliness—- 
for there  is  a  new  spick-and-span  little  chapel  close  by, 
gorgeous  with  florid  decorations  and  stained  glass.  It 
must  have  been  genuine  respect  which  spared  the  homely 
plainness  of  the  older  building.  The  chapel  is  really 
venerable  in  its  rude  simplicity,  all  the  furniture  and 
implements  being  of  the  roughest — the  font  a  rough 
hollowed  stone,  the  shriving-stool  a  ramshackle  old 
cupboard,  the  forms  smoothed  to  all  appearance  only  by 
long  and  diligent  wear.  All  is  delightfully  archaic.  The 
chapel,  however,  contains  some  curious  old  paintings  of 
fifteenth  century.  One  represents  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi.  Another  shows  Mary  and  Martha  meeting.  There 
is  a  carved  and  painted  reredos,  with  Christ  and  the 
twelve  apostles  beneath  it,  and  S.  Oswald,  looking  very 
like  S.  Sebastian,  above. 

From  the  "  Stern  "  the  road  leads  on  to  a  charming 
lake,  a  perfect  picture  of  peace  amid  densely-wooded 
mountains.  This  is  the  Titisee.  Travellers  are  generally 
sent  thither  on  a  little  detour,  worth  the  pains,  through 
the  "  Ravenna-schlucht."  This  is  a  wild  and  picturesque 
little  ravine,  the  ascent  of  which  can  be  managed  only 
with  the  frequent  help  of  wooden  steps.  A  fierce 
mountain  stream  foams  down  the  narrow  channel,  form- 
ing many  picturesque  little  falls.  The  rock  laid  bare  by 
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blasting  exhibits  very  fine  contrasts  between  red  granite 
and  grey  gneiss.  Up  above  is  a  high  point  commanding  an 
extensive  view.  The  descent  is  by  the  Ravenna-felsen, 
a  round  steep  rock,  formed  like  a  "  calvary  "  and  sup- 
porting a  cross,  and  all  but  entirely  encircled  by  the 
.winding  road.  A  short  further  ascent  brings  one  up  to 
the  high  tableland.  The  character  of  the  scenery  is 
here,  of  course,  entirely  changed.  In  the  place  of  gloom 
and  shade,  there  is  the  peculiarly  white  sunshine  of  high 
altitudes.  For  a  little  stretch  the  scenery  is  rather  bare, 
but  interesting  in  its  bleakness.  Beyond  a  peat-moss, 
bearing  stunted  firs  and  pines,  surrounding  an  irregular 
sheet  of  water,  lies  the  quiet-looking  village  of  Hinter- 
zarten,  some  2,700  feet  above  the  sea,  noted  for  its 
bracing  climate. 

Further  on,  passing  through  a  bed  of  gravel  which 
shows  the  plain  marks  of  old  glaciers,  you  come  upon 
the  Titisee,  a  wide  placid  lake,  spreading  out  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror  amid  dark  fir-forests  clothing  the  high 
mountains  all  round.  It  is  a  perfect  landscape.  All  is 
in  keeping — even  the  buildings  —  not  many — which  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  has 
caused  to  be  set  up  on  the  brink.  The  lake  is  nearly  a 
mile  broad  and  two  miles  long.  The  fir-forests  reach 
down  on  all  sides  but  one  to  the  very  level  of  the  water, 
which  is  transparent  as  crystal,  and  shows  through  its  clear- 
ness the  black  peaty  bottom.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
refreshed  and  invigorated  with  the  view.  On  one  side — 
just  above  the  little  village — rises  the  Hochfirst,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
from  this  point  is  worth  the  small  trouble  of  ascent.  The 
beginning  is  easy  enough,  but  the  last  bit  requires  some 
stiff  climbing.  However,  the  distance  is  not  great.  The 
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height  of  the  Hochfirst  is  3,600  feet.  That  is  above  the 
regular  zone  of  the  silver  fir.  Only  one  tree  of  that 
species  has  managed  to  grow  on  the  summit.  There  is  a 
solid  timber  tower,  affording  a  good  all-round  view — 
reaching  southward  to  the  Alps.  The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  picture  shown,  however,  is  the  silver 
Titisee,  which  is  from  no  other  position  seen  to  so  great 
advantage. 

I  was  unfortunate  enough,  having  walked  through  the 
Hollenthal  and  up  the  Hochfirst,  to  find  myself  compelled 
to  walk  back  all  the  way  to  Freiburg — a  matter  of  about 
eighteen  miles — at  the  close  of  a  good  day's  walking. 
The  Baden  time-tables  are  a  little  confusing,  and  I  am 
not  the  only  person  who  has  been  taken  in  by  those 
plaguey  Sunday  trains,  marked  on  the  ordinary  time- 
tables, as  if  to  mislead.  I  had  not  bargained  for  a 
night's  walk  through  the  uncanny  Hollenthal.  But  I 
found  it  enjoyable  in  its  own  way.  There  was  no  mis- 
take about  the  forest  being  "  black "  on  that  occasion. 
However,  four  hours  saw  me  back  in  Freiburg  at 
Sommer's  Hotel — quite  ready  for  supper. 

There  is  plenty  more  fine  or  else  interesting  country 
within  reach  of  Freiburg.  The  Schauinsland,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  mountains  in  the  district,  3,900 
feet  high,  is  quite  worth  visiting,  though  not  a  point 
de  rigueur.  One  of  its  special  recommendations  is,  that 
it  is  accessible  even  in  the  inclement  season,  the  roads 
being  exceptionally  good.  There  used  to  be  mines  in 
this  mountain,  but  they  have  been  long  discontinued. 

Another  rather  pleasant  trip  is  to  St.  Peters  and  the 
Glotterthal.  St.  Peters  has  played  a  leading  part  in 
Black  Forest  history.  It  was  here,  among  other  things, 
that  the  manufacture  of  glass — the  mother  trade  of 
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nearly  all  Black  Forest  industries — first  gained  a  footing. 
Were  but  the  original  Benedictine  monastery,  built  in 
1090  and  the  succeeding  years,  still  standing,  there 
would  be  an  interesting  building  to  see  as  well  as  fine 
scenery.  But  those  venerable  old  walls  were  broken 
down  in  1727,  and  in  their  place  now  stands  a  most 
prosaic  eighteenth-century  structure,  with  a  gaudy 
rococo  church  appended,  hung  with  indifferent  portraits 
of  the  old  Dukes  of  Zahringen  buried  within  its  vaults, 
painted  in  Louis  Quatorze  dress.  The  monastery  has 
not  even  been  decently  kept.  Horses  have  been  stabled 
in  the  ground-floor  cells,  and  the  poor  students  of  the 
theological  seminary  who  are  billeted  in  these  lower 
rooms  find  their  quarters  anything  but  improved  by 
equine  tenure.  However,  the  position  of  the  place  could 
not  be  bettered.  The  height  is  considerable  and  the 
air  is  particularly  pure  and  bracing.  Accordingly,  the 
Archbishop  of  Freiburg  makes  St.  Peters  his  favourite 
resting  and  rusticating  place. 

The  Glotterthal  may  be  taken  on  one's  return  from 
St.  Peters.  It  has  some  features  of  its  own.  In  its 
higher  portion  it  is  all  wood  and  meadow.  In  its  lower, 
the  wooded  hillsides  change  into  vineyards.  In  this 
valley,  as  in  the  Simonswald,  hideous  high  yellow 
chimney-pots  form  the  traditional  headgear  of  the  fair 
sex.  But  they  are  very  little  worn.  In  fact,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  before  very  long  these  barbarous 
articles  of  apparel  will  have  become  altogether  extinct 
in  the  Forest.  At  Denzlingen,  rather  an  odd-looking 
village,  lying  at  the  opening  of  the  valley,  there  is  a 
railway  station,  from  which  Freiburg  is  reached  in  very 
little  time. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ALT-BREISACH. 

WHEN  one  is  at  Freiburg,  Alt-Breisach  and  the  Kaiser- 
stuhl  lie  so  temptingly  in  sight,  that  it  scarcely  needs 
the  suggestion,  sure  to  be  offered  by  residents,  to  prompt 
a  trip  across  for  a  look  at  the  whilom  "  key  of  Germany." 
There  have  been  new  locksmiths  at  work  in  recent 
times,  thanks  to  whose  doings  the  "  key "  of  centuries 
has  become  obsolete  and  superfluous.  It  has  indeed — 
there  is  no  gainsaying  that — grown  terribly  rusty  in  its 
long  time  of  wear — even  more  rusty  than  that  monster 
emblem  of  itself  shown  as  a  curiosity  in  the  cathedral. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  at  the  change.  Time  was 
when  no  German  Emperor  would  think  himself  secure  in 
his  possessions,  unless  he  had  this  time-honoured  "  pillow 
of  the  empire  "  on  which  to  rest  his  head.  There  are  other 
pillows  now,  further  west — more  substantial,  more  secure 
perhaps — even  though  they  be  less  comfortable.  And 
accordingly,  this  old-fashioned  piece  of  upholstery  lies 
forgotten  and  neglected  on  the  no  longer  contested 
Rhine — left  to  decay  and  want — as  old  worn-out  warriors 
used  after  service  to  be  left  to  their  wooden  leg  and 
their  song.  But  like  them — wreck  as  it  is,  bearing  on 
its  worn  face  the  indelible  marks  of  many  a  trial,  many  a 
siege,  impoverished  by  many  a  "  requisition,"  battered 
by  many  a  cannonade — in  all  its  poverty  it  looks  so  vener- 
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able,  and  so  full  of  history,  that  one  cannot  help  being 
drawn  to  it  by  interest. 

Whole  volumes  of  German  and  European  history 
indeed  are  written  upon  its  stones.  In  its  castle  resided 
in  olden  time  Allemannic  and  Prankish  dukes.  On  its 
tower  floated  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg's  banner.  In  its 
minster  lies  buried  the  champion  of  the  Reformation, 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  ambitiously  thought  to  carve 
for  himself  out  of  disturbed  and  distracted  Germany  a 
kingdom — which  would  admirably  have  answered  the 
demands  made  by  a  modern  historian  among  ourselves 
for  a  "  middle  kingdom  "  to  stand  between  France  and 
Germany — but  was  stopped  in  his  triumphal  career  by 
Death.  Here  Louis  XIV. — when  with  the  help  of  his 
great  engineerVauban  he  had  fortified  the  town — flattered 
himself  that  he  had  firmly  and  permanently  planted  his 
foot  domineeringly  upon  the  neck  of  downstricken 
Germany,  and  all  too  boastingly — as  the  result  proved — 
had  the  bold  lines  inscribed — they  are  still  to  be  seen — 
on  the  water-gate  which  he  caused  to  be  built  : 

Limes  eram  Gallis,  nunc  pons  et  janua  fio. 
Si  pergunt  Galli,  nullibi  limes  erit. 

Through  that  very  gate  have  poured  the  victorious 
legions  which  pushed  the  long-changing  frontier  reso- 
lutely backward. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  for  Louis  Quatorze,  that, 
whatever  he  was  to  Germany,  to  Alt-Breisach  he  was  a 
generous  and  beneficent  master.  Under  his  rule  its 
cathedral  was  not  left  to  eke  out  the  funds  needed  for 
necessary  repairs  by  putting  its  deanery  "  into  com- 
mission." Nor  were  its  houses  allowed  to  stand,  riddled 
by  wear  as  they  might  have  been  by  shot,  to  tumble  to 
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pieces.  Indeed,  some  of  Breisach's  happiest  days  were 
spent  under  \htfleur  de  lys. 

Few  such  regretful  retrospects  are  now  indulged  in 
at  Alt-Breisach.  When  German  visitors  run  over  from 
Freiburg,  one  of  their  main  objects  is,  to  view  with 
legitimate  self-congratulation  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  revel  in  the  contemplation  of  their  substantial 
spoils.  For  two  centuries  that  piece  of  old  Germany 
was  French.  And  on  its  bank  floated  the  white  standard 
or  the  tricolor — which  was  to  the  German  of  a  small,  state 
up  to  1870  very  much  what  the  insignia  of  the  "great  king" 
were  to  the  Greek  of  the  Themistoclean  era.  That  period 
of  tyranny  is  now  overpast.  And  who  shall  wonder 
if  Germans  rejoice  ! 

The  principal  point  of  interest  in  Alt-Breisach  is  its 
venerable  old  minster — to  my  mind  the  most  attractive 
old  church  in  the  whole  region  with  which  I  am  dealing. 
Little  of  it  was  built  before  the  twelfth  century.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  contemporary  of  Freiburg.  But  it  looks 
older — owing  mainly  to  the  two  facts,  that  more  of  it  is 
Romanesque,  and  that  instead  of  red  stone  it  was  built 
of  white,  which  ages  much  faster — at  any  rate,  to  the 
eye.  A  striking  feature  about  it  is,  that  it  is  built  in  two 
styles  throughout,  the  towers  included.  The  difference 
is  very  telling.  The  Romanesque  tower,  with  its  little 
arched  colonnade  carried  round  the  top,  is  a  veritable 
gem  of  architecture.  The  choir  is  all  Gothic.  Some  of 
the  walls  are  said  by  learned  men  on  the  spot — who  may 
be  misled  by  their  local  patriotism — to  be  more  than  a 
millennium  old.  It  is  true  that  a  church  has  stood  on  the 
hill  longer  than  historians  can  trace  back.  And  one  of 
the  transepts  is  said  to  be  built  of  the  remains  of  an  old 
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pagan  temple  which  is  assumed  to  have  filled  the  com- 
manding site  before  Christianity  was  known. 

The  stone  screen  is  exceedingly  handsome.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  of  great  age,  which  I 
was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  before 
they  were  "  restored."  I  do  not  doubt  that  "  restora- 
tion"— entrusted  to  a  competent  artist — will  be  judici- 
ously carried  out.  But  it  is  bound  to  give  a  new  face 
to  the  painting.  I  should  have  thought  that  in  considera- 
tion of  their  antiquity  the  cathedral  authorities  might 
have  spared  at  least  one  or  two  panels,  just  to  show 
what  the  old  frescoes  have  been  like. 

A  feature  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  cathedral  is  the 
beautiful  altar,  standing  high  up  in  the  choir — by  which 
piece  of  sculpture  hangs  a  tale.  The  artist  recom- 
mended for  the  work  by  Albrecht  Diirer  was  one  of  his 
pupils,  Hans  Lieferinck.  It  seems  odd  that  not  the 
chapter,  but  the  Town  Council  should  have  been  charged 
with  selecting  the  artist.  Maybe  it  found  the  money. 
Certainly,  a  serious  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  councillors,  Herr  Rubacher — with  whose  daughter 
Lieferinck  was  in  love,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
her  parent — would  consent  to  no  commission  to  that 
gentleman,  whom  he  strongly  disliked.  All  the  other 
councillors  were  favourable.  At  length  Rubacher  was 
brought  to  relent  so  far  as  to  declare  his  willingness 
to  Lieferinck3  s  receiving  both  the  commission  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  on  the  one  condition,  that  the 
altar  should  be  raised  in  some  peculiar  way  above  the 
choir.  The  task  is  understood  to  have  been  very  difficult. 
But  an  accident  showed  the  artist  how  to  accomplish  it. 
He  had  planted  a  little  rose  tree  in  front  of  his  lady's 
door.  Going  to  the  house,  drawn  by  love,  he  noticed 
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that  the  wind  had  bent  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  just  such 
a  manner  as  he  must  ingeniously  bend  his  structure  to 
make  it  answer  Rubacher's  stipulations.  The  application 
of  the  lesson  proved  a  signal  success.  The  altar  exacted 
praise  from  everyone — even  Rubacher.  It  was  put  up, 
and  remains  to  the  present  day  an  object  of  admiration  to 
architects.  And  Miss  Rubacher  became  Frau  Lieferinck. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Alt-Breisach  that  that  handsome 
altar  was  spared  in  a  disastrous  conflagration  which 
destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the  church,  barring  the 
walls,  in  1793.  Politics  had  to  do  with  this,  and  the  fire 
is  remembered  with  justified  regret  by  all  Breisachers. 
The  French  revolution  gave  this  border  district  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Many  French  royalists  settled  in  a 
country  so  conveniently  situated — on  the  very  threshold 
of  France — for  plotting,  and  agitating,  and  seconding 
their  cause  at  home.  A  good  number  of  such  emigres 
took  up  their  abode  in  Breisach,  and  as  they  spent 
their  money  freely  in  the  town,  the  town  councillors, 
profiting  by  their  expenditure,  were  loth  to  turn  them 
away,  in  spite  of  perfectly  reasonable  remonstrances. 
And  when  some  anonymous  persons  warned  the  coun- 
cillors that  mischief  was  brewing,  and  that  the  town 
would  be  set  fire  to,  if  the  dangerous  guests  were  not 
dismissed  by  a  certain  hour,  they  not  only  gave  no  ear  to 
the  monition,  but  did  not  even  allow  it  to  be  made  known 
to  the  citizens.  True  to  their  threat,  the  French,  or  their 
agents,  began  operations  at  the  precise  hour  named. 
Much  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  along  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  minster,  except  the  walls,  and  the  altar,  and 
the  pulpit — the  last  of  sixteenth  century  make,  richly 
inlaid.  . 

The  Breisach  cathedral  folk  pride  themselves  greatly 
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upon  their  possession  of  the  wonder-working  relics  of 
Protasius  and  Gervasius.  The  names  of  these  saints  do 
not  appear  to  be  as  accurately  remembered  among  the 
country-people  as  they  might,  seem  to  deserve.  In  the 
mouth  of  a  no  doubt  perfectly  devout  and  pious  young 
woman  I  found  the  name  of  Gervasius  most  irreverently 
transformed  into  "  Gambrinus."  Gambrinus  is  in 
Germany  the  reputed  deity  of  Beer.  For  those  relics 
Alt-Breisach  stands  indebted  to  a  miracle.  They 
used  to  be  preserved  at  Milan.  When  Emperor 
Barbarossa  destroyed  that  place,  Bishop  Reinhold,  of 
Cologne,  claimed  them  for  his  cathedral,  and  was  allowed 
to  carry  them  off.  In  what  is  now  Switzerland  he  put 
them  on  board  a  boat  and  floated  them  down  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  Breisach.  There  he  rested  a  night.  Next 
morning  the  boat  would  not  budge.  Every  means 
was  tried  that  bishop  or  sailors  could  think  of,  but 
in  vain.  At  length  it  occurred  to  the  bishop  to  do 
with  the  relics  as  the  sailors  had  done  with  Jonah. 
He  had  them  taken  out  of  the  boat.  At  once  the 
craft  started  easily.  That  was  interpreted  as  a 
sign  from  Heaven,  and  the  relics  were  put  on  shore 
and  carried  in  triumph  into  Breisach  Minster.  In 
1496  a  costly  silver  shrine  was  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Their  thaumaturgic  efficacy  is  said  to  have  been 
proved  by  many  a  miraculous  cure  effected  upon  sick 
folk.  In  token  of  this,  many  valuable  thankofferings 
are  still  shown,  more  particularly  some  very  handsome 
presents  given  by  the  Baroness  Reinach.  After  all  this, 
it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  learn  that  the  Pope  has 
officially  declared  the  relics  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  in  the  slightest  degree  shake 
the  faith  of  the  loyal  Breisachers. 
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Apart  from  the  thank-off erings  referred  to,  the  minster 
is  rich  in  treasures  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  enamel, 
crucifixes,  and  chalices,  and  monstrances — among  the 
most  valuable  of  which  are  some  unique  specimens  of 
enamel  presented  by  Louis  Quatorze,  who  was  a  liberal 
patron  to  the  church.  Accordingly  the  fleur  de  lys  is  a 
frequent  ornament  in  the  cathedral,  and  portraits  of 
French  grandees  and  tombs  of  French  generals  are 
familiar  objects.  The  valuables  are  now  very  carefully 
watched  and  kept  under  lock  and  key,  since  in  1840  the 
church  was  broken  into  and  the  plate  was  very  nearly 
carried  off.  The  cathedral  could  not  well  afford  to  lose 
any  of  its  treasures.  For  the  foundation  is  poor,  and  to 
provide  funds  for  necessary  repairs  the  deanery  has, 
as  observed,  been  designedly  left  vacant,  so  that  its 
revenue  may  be  appropriated  to  restorations.  The 
minster  has  found  a  very  liberal  benefactor  in  its  canon, 
Herr  Rossmann,  whose  portrait  the  painter  Diirr  has 
accordingly  in  gratitude  embodied — along  with  his  own — 
in  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  preaching  on  the  Mount. 

An  unmarketable  curiosity  shown  is  the  emblematical 
key,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  which  is  big 
enough  to  serve  as  a  walking-stick — so  far  as  length  is 
concerned — to  a  moderate  giant. 

One  very  peculiar  feature  about  the  minster  is  an  open 
place  at  the  east  end,  which,  if  it  were  enclosed  in  walls, 
would  be  a  crypt.  But  the  wall  has  been  broken  down 
to  give  place  to  a  railing.  [Possibly  this  open  crypt  was 
originally  a  capella  carnariaJ]  The  figures  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  three  apostles  are  shown  praying  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  To  make  the  place  more  fully  resemble 
a  garden,  it  is  ornamented  with  pot  plants.  Outside  the 
rails  the  devout  kneel  and  offer  their  prayers. 

R 
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Alt-Breisach  has  been  a  place  of  importance — more 
particularly  military  importance — since  the  early  days  of 
the  Celts,  who  founded  it — the  name  is  Celtic — and  in  all 
probability  used  it  as  one  of  their  strong  places.  The 
Romans  certainly  did.  To  them  it  was  known  as 
Brisiacum  or  Mons  Brisiacus.  The  ancient  Germans 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  pagus  or  gau,  named 
"Breisgau"  after  it.  When  in  later  time  the  chronic 
warfare  began  between  French  and  Germans,  Breisach 
was  probably  the  most  disputed  point  on  the  frontier, 
changing  hands,  and  tossed  backwards  and  forwards 
like  a  shuttlecock.  By  force  and  stratagem  it  has  been 
assailed  again  and  again  from  either  side.  On  one 
occasion  a  German  detachment  sought  to  gain  entrance 
concealed  in  a  waggon  of  hay,  of  which  the  officers 
figured  as  drivers.  But  the  French  discovered  the 
trick  and  stopped  the  modern  "Trojan  horse"  at  the 
gate.  Since  1870  Breisach  has  at  length  found  rest — 
possibly  more  than  it  cares  for. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE     KAISERSTUHL. 

THE  constant  Franco-German  wars,  referred  to  in  the  last 
chapter,  have  written  their  tale  in  enduring  and  unmistak- 
able characters  not  only  upon  the  poor  old  city  of 
Breisach — a  curious  cluster  of  shattered  and  crazy  old 
houses — but  upon  the  whole  surrounding  country.  One 
sees  that  country  well  from  the  Schlossberg,  outside  the 
minster,  where  a  deserved  monument  has  been  put  up  to 
Maj or  Tulla,  who  first  conceived  the  plan  of  straightening 
the  Rhine.  What  the  Rhine  means  to  the  people  in  the 
wide  plain,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  away,  one  can  esti- 
mate by  looking  down  upon  its  broad  silver  band,  stretch 
ing  far  across  a  country  of  smiling  plenty.  A  stream  of 
beauty  and  poetry  to  every  visitor,  to  the  dwellers  in 
Western  Germany  it  is  nothing  less  than  what  the  Nile 
is  to  the  Egyptians — the  highway  of  commerce  and  the 
pillar  of  prosperity. 

And  what  prosperity  Providence  has  poured  out  over 
this  happy  plain  !  It  is  as  if  it  had  set  itself  the  task  of 
creating  a  second  Eden.  The  climate  is,  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
soil  is  one  mass  of  fertility.  Its  wealth  is  evidenced 
everywhere.  Trees,  gardens,  fields  bear  richly  and  almost 
without  labour.  The  magnificent  avenues  of  walnut 
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trees  which  line  the  roads — thinned,  it  is  true,  by  the 
severe  frost  of  1880,  but  still  magnificent — in  themselves 
tell  of  fruitfulness.  There  are  heavy  crops  of  maize,  of 
wheat,  clover,  sainfoin,  growing  all  round.  And  every- 
thing is  so  cheap.  There  is  no  competition.  Neighbours 
agree  not  to  outbid  one  another.  There  is  plenty  for 
the  handful  who  live  there.  And  so  rents  continue  low. 
The  town  of  Breisach  owns  about  350  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land.  That  land  goes  to  its  burghers  as  by  pre- 
scription. A  plot  of  land  was  pointed  out  to  me  which 
had  been  recently  let.  It  comprised  about  an  acre,  with 
thirty-seven  big  walnut  trees  upon  it.  The  rent  given 
was  25  marks — or  shillings — a  year.  The  walnut  trees 
alone  pay  £,$.  The  holdings  are  all  small — from  two, 
three,  and  four  morgens  up  to  twenty,  or  very  rarely 
forty.  A  morgen  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre.  When 
sold,  the  morgen  fetches  from  300  to  600  marks,  that  is, 
from  £22  to  £45  the  acre — but  the  last  is  an  outside 
price.  The  soil  will  bear  anything.  Surely  here  are 
materials  for  plenty  and  happiness  !  Aye,  of  this  country 
it  may  be  said  — 

"  Beautiful, 
Would  man  but  leave  God's  fair  creation  so." 

While  God  has  been  blessing,  man,  intent,  by  his  states- 
men, on  wars  of  aggrandisement  or  revenge,  has  steadily 
worked  to  undo  that  blessing.  The  thought  is  forced 
upon  one  here  with  irresistible  power — it  is  as  if  an 
Ormuz  of  bounty  and  an  Ariman  of  conflict  had  been 
striving  with  one  another  for  centuries  on  this  spot.  And 
Ariman  has  not  striven  altogether  in  vain. 

Partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  long  wars  and  resulting 
poverty,  agriculture  is  not  all  that  it  might  be  under  the 
circumstances.  The  implements  used  are  of  a  past  age. 
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The  system  of  tillage  is  antiquated.  On  soil  equal  to  the 
most  exacting  crops  peasants  grow  a  miserable  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye  for  bread-corn — for  economy's  sake  !  The 
truth  is — they  were  taught  to  grow  it  by  their  grand- 
fathers. One  cannot  help  noticing  the  many  touches  of 
French  character  which  still  tenaciously  cling  to  this 
little  corner — in  customs,  implements,  vehicles.  Even 
the  local  speech  bristles  with  Gallicisms.  Perhaps  that 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  speech,  which,  being  strongly 
Allemannic,  is  not  otherwise  particularly  intelligible.  I 
confess  that  it  often  proved  more  than  I  could  understand. 
The  people,  however,  are  a  well-conditioned,  frank,  and 
kind-hearted,  if  homely  race.  Their  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world  seems  narrowly  circumscribed.  They 
see  plenty  of  pilgrims,  but  few  strangers  besides. 
Seeing  me  walking  through  their  fields,  they  eyed  me 
with  undisguised  surprise.  And  a  good-natured  peasant, 
who  very  obligingly  offered  me  a  seat  in  his  very  old- 
fashioned  vehicle,  resembling  a  desobligeant,  would 
scarcely  credit  it  that  I  could  have  travelled  all  the 
way  into  his  country  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure 
or  health.  Long  may  the  little  country  continue  so 
sequestered  !  Once  it  becomes  the  tramping  ground  of 
tourists,  its  engaging  naturalness,  its  quiet,  its  cheapness 
— half  its  charms  are  bound  to  go. 

The  Kaiserstuhl  —  differing  in  its  formation,  its 
geology,  its  vegetation,  alike  from  the  Black  Forest  and 
the  Vosges — stands  midway  between  the  two  mountain 
chains,  like  a  sentinel  keeping  watch  over  both.  It  is 
worth  a  visit,  were  it  only  to  enjoy  the  fine  view  from 
the  Neunlindenberg,  and  to  observe  the  wonderful  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vegetation  on  its  volcanic  soil,  which  presents 
the  appearance  of  being  one  huge  mountain  of  rich 
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alluvial  mould.  I  am  no  botanist,  and  can  therefore 
specify  no  particular  plants.  But  I  know  that  a  good 
many  grow  there — be  their  names  what  they  may — which 
are  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  that  there  are  some  also 
which  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  growing  wild  to  such 
size.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  accounts  for  the 
heavy  crops  of  grapes  gathered  in  the  vineyards  which 
cover  the  lower  slopes.  It  was  a  German,  who  had  long 
lived  at  Naples,  to  whom  it  first  occurred  to  cultivate 
vines  on  this  site.  He  noticed  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  soil  of  the  lower  Kaiserstuhl  and  that  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  His  experiment,  prompted  by  the 
resemblance,  proved  successful,  and  now  grapes  and  wine 
have  become  the  staple  produce  of  the  district.  There 
is  no  more  prolific  grape  country,  and  in  some  of  the 
parishes,  above  all  at  Ihringen,  the  growth  is  also  noted 
for  its  quality.  As  everybody  grows  grapes,  common 
interest  has  suggested  some  particular  usages  as  a  help 
towards  turning  the  crop  into  money.  In  some  parishes 
the  ratepayers  have  a  common  cellar  in  which  they  store 
their  must,  raising  money  meanwhile  by  advances  from 
the  commune,  until  the  entire  growth  of  the  year  can  be 
disposed  of.  At  Bahlingen,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Kaiserstuhl,  the  parish  used  to  have  in  its  cellar  the 
figure  of  a  boy,  carved  in  wood,  which  was  probably 
intended  for  Bacchus,  but  went  by  the  name  of  "  Hoselip  " 
— evidently  a  case  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  for  "hosen" 
were  the  very  last  thing  which  the  figure  could  be  held 
guilty  of.  No  particular  store  was  set  by  this  figure  till 
a  wine  merchant,  taking  a  fancy  to  it,  insisted  one  year 
on  having  it  thrown  into  his  bargain.  Once  the  "  Hoselip  " 
was  gone,  the  Bahlingers,  however,  found  that  every- 
thing went  wrong.  Either  the  grapes  would  not  ripen, 
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or  else  they  would  not  sell,  or  else  there  was  a  murrain. 
Accordingly  there  was  general  discontent.  The  Mayor 
was  denounced  for  parting  with  the  figure,  and  even- 
tually compelled  to  restore  it  to  its  place.  This 
demand  was  complied  with,  and  at  once  things  changed 
for  the  better.  And  "  Hoselip "  is  now  devoutly 
honoured  as  a  tutelar  deity. 

My  peasant  friend,  who  took  me  up  at  Alt-Breisach 
and  drove  me  through  one  or  two  parishes,  set  me  down 
at  length  some  distance  from  the  village  of  Rothweil, 
where  he  strongly  recommended  me  to  secure  the  help 
of  a  boy  guide,  without  which  he  was  afraid  that  I  might 
lose  my  way.  In  truth,  I  had  much  more  difficulty 
in  finding  a  lad  than  in  finding  the  way.  It  was  a 
glorious  sunny  day  in  harvest-time,  and  all  the 
villagers,  adult  as  well  as  growing,  were  out  in  the  fields 
harvesting  their  crops.  I  noticed  them,  as  I  walked 
along  through  their  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  and  ad- 
mired their  delightfully  old-fashioned  implements. 
More  particularly  the  cradles  which  they  have  to  their 
scythes  are  worthy  of  the  days  of  Columella.  In  the 
midst  of  those  vineyards  stands  the  old  church  of  S. 
Pantaleon,  which,  on  every  Friday,  sees  a  batch  of 
pilgrims  wending  their  steps  to  its  shrine  to  do  worship 
to  the  doctor  saint.  On  his  own  Sunday  in  July  the 
canonized  physician  holds  a  state  levee.  On  that  day 
worshippers  come  to  him  from  all  parts — by  no  means 
fewest  from  France.  It  is  strange — a  little  gratifying — 
how  very  little  even  such  fierce  animosity  as  has  raged 
between  the  Germans  and  the  French  since  1870,  has 
been  allowed  to  interfere  with  long-established  religious 
customs.  Be  the  Badeners  now  ever  so  much  maudits 
Prussiens — the  faithful  Catholic  of  France  still  goes 
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into  their  very  midst  to  visit  familiar  shrines,  and  on 
his  pilgrimages  forgets  all  national  hatred. 

My  boy  guide  of  Rothweil,  when  I  got  him,  proved  of 
very  little  service.  He  was  a  nice  lad  enough,  and  knew 
the  way.  But  there  are  so  many  guide  posts,  that  I 
could  have  found  it  perfectly  well  without  him.  And  he 
had  nothing  else  to  tell  me.  If  he  had  had  anything  to 
explain,  I  could  not  have  understood  him  in  his  broad 
Allemannic  jargon.  But  as  it  happened,  it  was  I  who 
had  to  point  out  the  various  spots  and  views,  with  the 
help  of  my  map.  The  lad  had  not  even  noticed  Strass- 
burg  Minster,  which  lay  before  him  on  the  Neunlinden- 
berg  as  plain  as  St.  Paul's  is  from  Highgate  Hill.  He 
had  seen  it  often  enough,  but  had  associated  no  thought 
whatever  with  the  sight.  And  when  I  told  him  that  that 
was  Strassburg  Minster  it  seemed  like  a  revelation  to 
him,  and  he  was  genuinely  delighted. 

The  highest  point  of  the  mountain  group  is  the 
Todtenkopt — on  which  it  is  said  that  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg 
once  held  a  court  of  justice — whence  its  name  ("death's 
head")  is  said  to  be  derived.  Probably  the  story  is  a 
myth,  for  a  more  inconvenient  place  for  holding  a  court 
of  justice — except  it  have  been  a  vehmgericht — could 
not  have  been  fixed  upon.  But  the  whole  Kaiserstuhl 
rings  with  the  fame  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  Looking 
down  from  the  fine  height  over  Schnellingen,  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  group,  one  might  almost  imagine 
that  the  mountain  was  christened  "  the  Emperor's  chair," 
as  another,  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  has  been  dubbed  "  le 
fauteuilde  Gargantua" — from  its  resemblance  to  a  chair. 
From  that  point  it  looks,  in  fact,  as  if  it  consisted  of 
a  colossal  arm-chair  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  moun- 
tain arm-rest — say,  one  half  to  be  occupied  by  the 
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Emperor,  the  other  by  the  Empress.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably due  to  some  early  legend.  With  legends  the  district 
truly  bristles.  It  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  cultivated  regions  in  Germany.  It  was  densely 
populated,  and  cultivated,  long  before  the  time  of  Roman 
occupation.  Of  its  earlier  inhabitants — Celts,  or  abori- 
gines more  ancient  than  they — there  are  still  curious 
barrows  and  tombs  to  preserve  the  memory.  Roman 
remains  are  likewise  plentiful.  Of  old  Roman  potteries, 
alone,  no  fewer  than  eighty  have  been  traced  in  the 
district. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  restorer  of  "  law  and 
order" — after  a  long  interregnum  of  anarchy,  brought 
about  by  the  turbulence  of  robber  knights — is  looked 
upon  by  Germans  with  a  degree  of  pride  second  only  to 
that  allowed  to  Charlemagne  and  Barbarossa.  His 
person  is  very  closely  associated  with  this  district.  He 
was  a  native  of  Limburg — situated  just  under  the 
Kaiserstuhl — born  there  in  1218.  Nobody  guessed  at  his 
birth,  or  even  during  his  growth — when  he  rambled  about 
at  will  over  these  very  hills — that  he  was  ever  destined  to 
wear  the  purple — unless  it  have  been  the  Emperor  of  that 
day,  Frederick  the  Second,  who,  when  falling  asleep 
near  the  castle,  while  hunting,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
boy's  christening,  is  said  to  have  seen  a  prophetic  vision. 
He  was  directed  to  enter  the  castle  and  claim  sponsor- 
ship to  the  boy,  who,  he  was  told,  was  destined  for  a 
great  career.  He  left  his  costly  hunter's  knife  as  a 
baptismal  gift.  With  this  Rudolph,  when  grown  a 
robust  lad — he  was  ever  a  great  lover  of  sports — killed  a 
wolf  single-handed  in  these  hills.  There  are  many 
stories — not  a  few  put  into  verse — about  Rudolph's 
youth  and  manhood.  One  favourite  legend  relates  how, 
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the  young  knight  having  fallen  asleep  one  day  in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle  of  Limburg,  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne appeared  to  him,  predicted  his  greatness,  and 
announced  that  twice  more  in  his  life  would  he  visit 
him — once  on  the  eve  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  first  predic- 
tion— and  the  second  time  three  days  before  his  death. 
Charles  is  said  to  have  proved  true  to  his  word.  His 
last  appearance  was  at  Germershein,  where  Rudolph, 
by  that  time  an  old  man,  was  playing  chess.  He  told 
his  attendants  of  the  apparition,  and  three  days  after 
closed  his  life.  A  legend  more  directly  associated  with 
the  Black  Forest  says  that  while  resting  in  an  interval 
of  the  chase  under  a  silver  fir  near  Albbruck,  in  the 
county  of  Hauenstein — the  old  tree  is  still  shown — 
Rudolph  in  his  dream  saw  himself  crowned  Emperor,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  princes  and  bishops  of  the  empire, 
bowing  before  him  like  the  sheaves  before  Joseph. 
Twenty-five  years  later  the  dream  found  its  fulfilment. 

The  view  from  the  Neunlindenberg — whose  "  nine 
lime  trees"  have  become  reduced  to  six  cripples — is 
extensive  and  exceedingly  fine.  There  is  on  one  side 
the  whole  range  of  the  Black  Forest,  from  north  to  south, 
visible  as  from  no  other  one  point.  Then  there  is  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  river  winding  its 
course  through  forests  of  chimneys,  past  more  than  one 
large  cathedral  in  sight,  through  fields  and  copses,  and 
villages  with  high  spires,  till  it  is  lost  in  distance.  Be- 
yond it  lie  the  laughing  fields  of  Alsace,  dotted  with 
prosperous  towns,  and  between  them  are  the  battle- 
fields of  1870 — and  the  broad  canal  connecting  Rhine 
and  Rhone — intended  as  a  lasting  bond  of  union  between 
provinces  of  France,  and  a  new  link  to  attach  Alsace 
firmly  to  its  country  of  adoption  !  How  have  those 
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plans  been  falsified  !      To  the  south  there  is  the  Jura, 
and  beyond  it  lie  the  snowy  Alps. 

The  walk  along  the  ridge  of  the  Kaiserstuhl  is  de- 
lightful. There  are  views  on  either  side — bright,  green, 
plains  below,  well  watered  and  well  wooded,  with  a 
large  number  of  neat  villages  clustering  between  the 
trees  and  pointing  their  tall,  red  spires  upwards.  The 
scenery  of  the  mountains  varies  most  agreeably.  At  one 
point  it  is  bare — green  sward  which  makes  one  think  of 
the  Downs — at  another  densely  wooded.  A  deservedly 
favourite  point  is  S.  Catherine's  Chapel,  situated  just 
above  Endingen,  whose  inhabitants  made  such  a  resolute 
fight  for  the  bones  of  British  Offo — and  within  sight  of 
Emmendingen,  the  scene  of  Gothe's  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. "  This  village,  which  must  have  been  familiar 
to  Gothe  from  the  time  when  he  studied  at  Strassburg, 
is  noticeable  as  the  first  parish  in  that  district  in  which 
potatoes  were  cultivated.  That  was  not  till  1773.  Very 
near  it  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Landeck,  covered  with  a 
mass  of  ivy.  Not  far  from  that  ruin  there  is  a  well,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "  Brittenbronn."  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  u  British  "  about  it — "  Britten  "  being  simply 
a  contraction  of  "  Brigitten."  There  was  a  very  proud 
lady  Bridget  here,  who  found  herself  severely  punished 
for  her  pride  and  cruelty.  The  legend  is  based  upon 
what  to  me  appears  a  peculiarly  beautiful  idea,  which 
I  have  found  widely  diffused  among  the  humble 
folk  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  Bread  is  held  to  be 
the  special  gift  of  God,  and  however  light  people  may 
make  of  other  gifts — food  or  drink — it  is  thought  that 
any  contempt  shown  for  bread  is  unpardonable.  It  is  a 
common  story  among  German  peasant  women,  who  are 
wont  to  go  about  barelegged,  but  to  put  on  their  stock- 
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ings  outside  town — to  make  themselves  "  respectable  " 
before  entering — that  a  girl  resting  her  naked  foot  on  a 
loaf  of  bread,  which  she  was  carrying — to  save  it  from 
being  soiled — was  then  and  there  swallowed  up  by  the 
ground.  Lady  Bridget  made  herself  guilty  of  the  same 
offence  in  an  aggravated  form.  She  was  in  her  carriage 
making  the  round  of  her  property,  amply  provided — 
after  the  manner  of  great  folk  of  her  day — with  loaves 
to  distribute  among  the  poor.  However,  the  day  proving 
wet  made  her  cross.  The  poor  should  go  without  their 
bread.  Coming  to  this  well,  she  felt  thirsty.  The  road 
was  muddy,  and  so  she  ordered  loaves  to  be  taken  down 
and  laid  across  as  stepping  stones.  The  pages  remon- 
strated— was  not  that  a  "  sin  ?  "  Lady  Bridget  would 
not  be  argued  with.  The  loaves  were  taken  down.  The 
poor  came  rushing  up  to  the  carriage,  hoping  after  all  to 
receive  their  expected  gift.  They  were  disappointed. 
Daintily  shod,  the  lady  Bridget  tripped  across  the 
loaves,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  stepped  over  Raleigh's  cloak. 
It  was  her  last  walk,  for  by  Divine  judgment  she  was 
struck  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

From  S.  Catherine's  Chapel  a  charming  forest  path 
leads  down  to  Silberbrunn,  and  from  thence  through  rich 
fields  and  luxuriant  vineyards  to  Bahlingen  and  Riegel. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  distinguish  these  mountains 
from  the  Black  Forest  hills,  besides  the  more  profuse 
vegetation.  For  one  thing,  there  is  an  absolute  want  of 
water.  There  is  not  a  spring  to  be  seen.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  deep  and  fine  soil — so  deep  is  the  mould,  that  the 
ruts  produced  by  currents  are  in  many  cases  capacious 
enough,  even  in  the  roads,  to  hold  a  big  man.  The 
villages  are  of  a  different  build,  and  quite  different 
dress  is  worn  in  them.  Instead  of  hats,  the  women  cover 
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their  heads  with  white  or  red  handkerchiefs.  The  houses 
are  generally  neat,  but  ordinary  thatched  or  tiled  peasants' 
houses.  Pottery,  once  a  great  institution — under  the 
Romans — still  retains  its  hold  upon  the  locality — as  may 
be  seen  at  Bahlingen,  where  an  entire  monument — 
raised  in  memory  of  the  Duke  who  gave  the  community 
its  charter  of  incorporation — has  been  erected  in 
coloured  tiles.  A  little  north  of  Bahlingen  lies  the 
village  of  Riegel,  a  place  of  Celtic  origin — as  its  name 
indicates — and  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  local  life 
under  Roman  occupation.  The  pottery  at  Riegel  was 
probably  the  largest  established  by  the  Romans  in  the 
district.  Roman  potsherds  are  plentiful  in  the  sur- 
rounding fields,  and  so  are  Roman  coins.  The  corporate 
seal  of  "Riegola"  may  have  been  granted  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  It  still  bears  his  image..  In  modern 
time  Riegel  has  grown  to  be  a  particularly  quiet  little 
village,  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Dreisam,  and 
devoting  itself  peacefully  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  of  fruit  trees  and  wheat.  It  was  the  very  picture 
of  peace  and  quiet  when  I  saw  it.  Even  the  bellman, 
whose  music  reminded  me  of  our  own  country  towns, 
seemed  to  have  no  one  to  listen  to  him,  as  he  droned  out 
the  announcement  of  some  forthcoming  sale.  And  so 
deserted  did  the  place  appear  that  I  took  heart  to 
trespass  at  will  —  and  with  impunity  —  upon  locked 
terraces  and  gazebos,  to  while  away  the  inconveniently 
long  time  which  the  inconsiderate  arrangements  of  the 
railway  company  kept  me  waiting.  We  sigh  sometimes, 
amid  the  bustle  of  our  towns,  for  really  quiet  fields. 
Here  they  are  to  be  found  in  very  truth. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

BADENWEILER. 

THERE  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Black  Forest  north  and  south  of  Freiburg.  As  you 
proceed  south,  you  leave  behind  you  the  soft  sandstone 
shapes,  the  rounded  summits  with  their  caps  of  peat, 
their  stunted,  struggling  pines,  their  long,  but  worthless, 
starved  grass.  Your  eye  rests  perpetually  upon  the  hard 
forms  of  granite,  gneiss  and  porphyry,  and  what  Ruskin 
says  about  "  crystalline  "  countries  comes  vividly  back  to 
your  mind.  You  have,  as  a  rule,  firm,  hard  mountain- 
tops  before  you,  bearing  short  herbage,  which,  however, 
provides  excellent  pasture  up  to  the  highest  peaks. 
And  what  botanists  call  the  "flora"  of  the  country  be- 
comes almost  Alpine.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  distinctly 
Alpine  character  pervading  the  whole  scene.  The 
valleys,  warmed  by  what  seems  a  more  powerful  sun, 
produce  a  more  southern  vegetation,  abnormally  rich 
and  luxuriant  in  sheltered  places  like  Badenweiler.  In 
contrast  to  these  valleys  the  mountains  look  colder, 
bigger,  and  generally  of  a  more  rugged  and  bolder 
moulding.  There  are  between  Freiburg  and  the  River 
Alb  no  less  than  forty  mountains  rising  to  the  height 
of  four  thousand  feet  and  upwards — every  one  of  which 
is  higher  than  the  highest  north  of  Freiburg.  They 
include  the  Feldberg,  the  Belchen,  the  Blauen,  and  the 
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Herzogenhorn.  It  is  in  this  southern  half  also  that 
human  habitations  have  pushed  up  to  the  highest  points. 
Hochenschwand,  the  highest  village  in  Baden,  is  3,100 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  Totnauer  Wildhiitte,  a  summer 
mountain  farm,  4,400  feet,  and  the  St.  Wilhelm  Wildhiitte, 
4,594  feet.  The  change  is  carried  into  other  features. 
Among  the  population  the  Prankish  and  Swabian  elements 
disappear,  leaving  the  Allemannian  pure,  except  where  it 
is — as  among  the  half-isolated  and  long  independent 
people  of  the  Hauensteiner  Land — mixed  with  the  Bur- 
gundian.  Agriculture  likewise  in  the  south  assumes  a 
different  face.  The  mountain  farming  reminds  one  of 
Switzerland.  The  hillsides  are  covered  with  browsing 
herds  of  goats  and  of  the  nimble,  graceful,  lively  breed  of 
specifically  Black  Forest  cattle,  rather  resembling  our 
Guernseys.  In  the  valleys  the  effects  of  the  proximity 
of  Switzerland  are  clearly  observable  in  the  bearing  and 
occupations  of  the  people.  Switzerland  has  always  been 
a  potent  economic  factor  in  these  parts.  Of  yore  the 
forests  used  to  send  their  timber  and  charcoal  to  the  near 
Cantons,  the  mines  their  ore.  Now  it  is,  along  the  Rhine 
and  the  Wiese,  Swiss  capital  to  a  large  extent  which  works 
the  mills,  and  Swiss  markets  which  regulate  the  sale  of 
their  products. 

In  the  stretch  of  country  south  of  Freiburg,  which 
borders  upon  the  Rhine,  Badenweiler,  by  reason  both 
of  its  fine  situation  and  its  archaeological  interest,  merits 
foremost  notice.  In  the  medical  world  it  is  favourably 
known  for  its  climate  —  said  to  be  bracing  without 
being  harsh,  and  remarkably  equable  in  point  of  tem- 
perature, which  remains  pretty  steady  at  about  62 
Fahrenheit.  This  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  its  position 
right  among  the  mountains,  yet  so  sheltered  that  every 
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violent  current  of  air  is  screened  off.  There  is  a  mineral 
spring  at  Badenweiler.  But  it  is  far  more  the  climate 
than  the  baths  and  waters  which  attracts  visitors,  chiefly 
people  with  pulmonary  or  bronchial  complaints.  For 
these  it  is  said  to  be  particularly  effective.  The  sheltered 
situation  produces  a  vegetation  which  for  luxuriance  and 
variety  stands  unrivalled  in  the  Black  Forest.  Visitors 
from  England  will  at  once  notice  the  prevalence  of  those 
bright  evergreens  and  varied  coniferae,  so  familiar  at 
home,  and  so  much  missed  in  the  rest  of  Germany, 
where  the  winters  are  too  cold  for  them.  Here  they 
grow  in  profusion. 

Badenweiler  is  easily  reached  from  Freiburg  by  rail  as 
far  as  Mullheim,  and  by  coach  beyond.  The  distance 
may  be  walked,  of  course.  But  there  is  no  special 
object  in  walking  it.  Mullheim  is  a  purely  manufacturing 
town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  noted  for  their 
generous  produce.  Beyond  that  it  has  no  interest. 
Badenweiler  is  situated  between  four  and  five  miles 
eastward,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Blauen,  with  its  well- 
laid-out  pleasure  grounds  spreading  in  a  circle  around  the 
little  hill,  on  which  stands  picturesquely  a  ruined  castle, 
which  was  once  a  seat  of  the  Guelphs.  Close  to  this  is 
a  country  seat  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  the  grounds 
of  which  are  obligingly  kept  open  for  a  pleasanter  ascent 
of  the  Blauen.  There  is  no  lack  of  hotels  and  pensions. 
Indeed,  the  place  seems  to  have  few  houses  besides. 

Archaeologically  the  great  sight  of  Badenweiler  are  its 
well-preserved  Roman  baths,  which  among  Roman 
remains  in  Germany  are  admitted  to  be  altogether 
unique.  They  are  of  very  respectable  size,  measuring 
222  feet  in  length  and  81  feet  in  breadth.  Their  special 
feature  is,  that  they  are  remarkably  complete,  and  give 
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an  excellent  idea,  by  their  untouched  ground-plan,  of 
the  arrangement,  both  internal  and  external,  of  old 
Roman  baths.  There  are  two  divisions,  severally  for 
men  and  women,  with  smaller  baths  for  private  use  and 
for  children.  At  the  entrance  stands  an  altar,  bearing 
the  truncated  inscription  DlANAE  ABNOB  .  [Diana 
Abnoba  was  the  Romanized  goddess  of  the  Black  Forest.] 
There  are  in  all  fifty  chambers  and  fifty-six  apartments 
for  washing.  The  principal  entrance  is,  according  to  the 
Vitruvian  rule,  from  the  west,  where  the  altar  stands. 
You  can  trace  in  detail  the  camerae  probalneares,  the 
atria,  the  vestibulae,  the  spoliatoria,  the  apodyotoria, 
the  depositoria  (measuring  respectively  23  feet  by  1 7,  and 
25  feet  by  20),  \h.t  frigidaria,  (33  feet  by  21,  and  4^  feet 
deep),  and  so  on.  The  stairs  are  overlaid  with  marble. 
Altogether  there  is  much  marble  still  in  the  place — though 
it  has  experienced  rough  usage — and  also  some  of  the 
original  Roman  lead  piping,  very  solid  and  heavy. 
Among  the  marble  and  piping,  however,  much  havoc 
has  been  done  both  by  the  French  and  the  Austrian 
troops  which  at  various  times  have  been  encamped  here. 
The  Austrians  in  1796  most  vandalously  stabled  their 
horses  on  the  marble  floors  and  cut  up  the  lead  pipes  for 
bullets.  The  baths  were  first  uncovered  in  1784.  In 
one  of  the  apartments  a  small  piece  of  the  original 
Roman  plaster  is  preserved  on  the  wall,  rubbed  to  the 
brightness  of  glass.  The  reservoir  from  which  the  baths 
were  fed  is  still  to  be  seen.  Also  the  pond  into  which 
the  waste  water  was  let  off.  Near  the  baths  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Roman  brick-kiln  and  pottery  have  been 
discovered,  with  various  implements.  Even  apart  from  the 
baths,  Badenweiler  is  full  of  Roman  remains.  There 
have  been  some  found  in  almost  every  house.  One  of 
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the  most  interesting  finds  made  is  a  gold  coin  bearing 
the  inscription — PHILIPP  MACEDON  .  In  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  baths,  shady  with  abundance  of  trees, 
hid  away  in  a  corner,  stands  the  little  English  church. 

There  is  another  piece  of  interesting  archaeology  in 
Badenweiler,  which  is  much  less  known,  and  not  quite  as 
easy  to  find.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  frescoes,  of  very 
early  date,  and  described  as  altogether  unique  by  the 
great  authority  on  art-history,  Professor  Liibke.  These 
frescoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church 
which  is  now  Lutheran,  and  is  accordingly  almost  con- 
tinually closed.  Nor  is  the  vestibule  kept  particularly 
tidy  or  light,  and  the  deputy  guides  (the  key  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  schoolmaster)  know  literally  nothing  about 
the  interesting  objects  which  they  take  a  tip  to  show. 
Apart  from  the  wall  paintings,  the  church  is  as  plain  and 
uninteresting  as  a  barn.  It  is  in  the  vestibule  alone 
that  the  interest  is  centred.  The  whole  four  walls  were 
formerly,  as  can  still  be  seen,  covered  with  frescoes. 
Professor  Liibke  assigns  as  the  date  of  their  painting 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  entrance 
there  are  traces  of  a  drawing  representing  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul  keeping  watch — S.  Peter  with  a  tremendous  key 
in  his  hand,  something  like  the  emblematical  monster 
key  preserved  at  Breisach,  S.  Paul  holding  a  sword. 
On  another  wall  fragments  are  still  visible  of  a  fresco 
representing  a  woman  kneeling — probably  S.  Magdalen — 
with  a  box  of  ointment  in  her  hand.  But  the  most  note- 
worthy painting  in  the  hall  is  a  very  early  specimen — 
probably  the  oldest  extant — of  what  in  aftertime  became 
a  very  favourite  subject  with  church  painters,  and  is 
commonly  known  as  a  "  Death's  Dance."  [In  this 
country  we  have  one,  likewise  as  a  mural  painting, 
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in  Ditchingham  Church,  in  Norfolk.]  This  species 
of  paintings  is  best  known  from  Orcagna's  famous 
fresco  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  But  the  painting 
at  Badenweiler  is  older,  and  was  evidently  painted 
while  the  subject  was  still  quite  new  to  artists.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  characters  are  not  repre- 
sented as  dancing — which  was  a  rather  far-fetched 
refinement  of  a  later  period — but  simply  walking  or 
standing.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the  old  French 
legend:  Li  trois  vifs  et  li  trois  morts.  That  is -the 
original  spelling.  The  painting  shows  three  kings  in 
the  prime  of  early  life  going  out  to  hunt,  and  being 
met  on  their  way  by  three  skeletons,  who  address  them 
severally  with  a  forcible  memento  mori — 

Tiel  come  tu  es  tiel  fu, 
Tu  seras  tiel  come  je  su. 

The  kings,  according  to  the  orthodox  tradition,  come  from 
the  East,  the  skeletons  from  the  West.  There  are  legends 
in  old  German,  written — and  that  goes  far  to  prove 
their  antiquity — in  uncials,  over  the  heads  of  the  several 
forms.  The  first  king,  represented  in  the  vigour  of 
manhood,  is  shown  with  his  hawk  just  let  loose, 
its  hood  off,  and  rising  up  at  the  string.  His  dress 
is  mi-parti,  his  figure  tall  and  slim,  with  Edward  I. 
legs,  and  his  shoes  are  long  and  pointed.  The  first 
skeleton  accosts  him,  according  to  the  legend — "  (Was) 
erschrik  du  ab  mir,  der  wir  sint  das  werdent  ir" — 
which  means  :  "  Why  are  you  frightened  at  me  ?  What 
we  are  that  you  will  be/'  The  king,  turning  away,  as  in 
disgust,  answers :  "  Hilf  got  vom  himelreich,  wie  sint  ir 
uns  so  ungelich " — which  means :  "  God  in  Heaven 
help  me,  how  unlike  you  are  to  us ! "  Of  the  second 
skeleton  only  traces  remain.  Its  legend,  likewise 
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incomplete,  is :  "  Es  vervah  (m)ich  als  klein,  die 
wiirme  nag(ent)  (m)in  bein."  The  only  clear  portion 
of  this  is :  "  The  worms  are  gnawing  at  my  bones." 
The  second  king,  younger  than  his  comrade,  replies  : 
"  Fur  kein  herschaft  gewalt  oder  guotes  .  .  . " — "  For  no 
lordship,  power  or  good  — ."  The  third  skeleton  raises 
both  its  hands  as  if  in  warning.  The  part  of  the  legend 
still  traceable  says:  <c — das  rat  ich  dir  wol,  die  welt 
ist  aller  boshet  (voll)  " — "  I  counsel  thee  this  well,  the 
world  is  full  of  all  wickedness."  The  king  addressed, 
the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  as  beardless, 
replies  :  u  (ach  got  va)s  (fl)igent  ir  wor  nach  se  .  .  . 
uns."  I  do  not  know  how  to  render  this  in  English. 

There  are  plenty  of  pretty  points  around  Badenweiler, 
such  as  the  "  Sophienruhe "  and  the  "  Alte  Mann," 
both  of  which  may  be  taken  in  the  ascent  of  the  Blauen. 
Up  this  mountain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
the  entire  Forest,  there  is  a  choice  of  roads  or  paths. 
A  broad  carriage  road  winds  up  at  an  easy  gradient,  but 
of  course  at  correspondingly  greater  length.  It  passes 
through  as  pleasant  country  as  any,  displaying  a  variety 
of  views,  picturesque  bits  of  rock  and  foliage,  and  deep 
ravines  cut  into  the  mountains  by  the  watercourses,  in 
which  charming  rockeries  have  been  formed  by  descend- 
ing torrents.  The  mountain  forests  are  in  this  southern 
part  more  frequently  than  in  the  north  intersected  by 
straight  narrow  lanes,  very  tempting  to  the  heroic 
pedestrian,  as  admitting  of  a  short  direct  ascent.  But 
walking  on  them  is  a  most  uncomfortable  process. 
They  are  really  not  intended  for  walking  at  all,  but  for 
sliding  down  timber  in  whole  stems,  or  else  cut  up  into 
logs  and  packed  upon  sleighs,  which  have  long  bent 
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points  in  front,  intended  to  make  a  way  and  to  hold  on 
by,  if  necessary,  and  are  often  fitted  with  wheels  behind 
for  easier  steering  and  general  manipulation.  Whichever 
be  the  route,  in  some  way  or  other  the  summit  is  to  be 
reached  without  excessive  exertion,  and  the  view  from  it 
will  be  found  ample  recompense  for  the  trouble.  I  was 
up  twice  in  one  day.  In  the  morning  I  was  unfortunately 
too  late  by  an  hour  or  two  for  what  had  been  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle — the  Alps  being  all  aglow,  shortly  after 
sunrise,  glittering  like  gold  and  silver.  At  this  distance 
the  whole  stretch  of  them  is  visible — Pilatus,  Rothstock, 
Montblanc,  the  Diablerets,  Jungfrau,  Matterhorn,  the 
Schreckhorns,  and  so  on.  In  addition,  there  is  a  capital 
view  of  the  Jura.  You  see  a  good  length  of  the  Rhine, 
with  Basle  staring  you  in  the  face  in  the  south,  the  bend 
at  Breisach,  Strassburg,  the  Kaiserstuhl,  and  a  stretch 
beyond  it.  Moreover,  you  see  the  entire  range  of  the 
Vosges,  the  course  of  the  Doubs,  Langres,  the  Cote  d'Or, 
and  a  good  bit  of  France.  Also  there  are  in  sight,  of 
course,  all  the  principal  points  of  the  Black  Forest — the 
near  Belchen  and  Feldberg,  in  the  distance  the  Hornis- 
grinde.  On  the  whole  the  view  is  counted  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  Forest,  though  the  mountain  is 
by  no  means  the  highest.  That  helps  to  attract  visitors 
making  a  stay  at  the  hotel.  Walking  up,  in  the  even- 
ing, I  met  a  bullock  waggon  removing  a  pile  of  luggage 
belonging  to  an  American  family  who  regularly  spend 
about  a  month  here  every  summer.  I  was,  as  observed, 
too  late  in  the  morning  for  the  view.  But  as,  after  a 
long  circuit  in  the  country  below,  I  reached  Biirgeln, 
about  what  we  should  call  tea-time,  I  caught  sight  of  the 
Alps  just  emerging  from  the  mist.  Putting  two  hours' 
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climbing  into  seventy  minutes,  I  hastened  back  to  the 
top  and  just  managed  to  get  half-an-hour's  excellent 
view  of  the  Alps,  as  through  a  reversed  field-glass— 
small,  but  sharp  as  if  carved  in  ivory. 

There  are  three  ancient  entrenchments,  supposed  to  be 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  of  undoubted  interest  to  archaeolo- 
gists, within  easy  reach  of  the  Blauen.  The  best  pre- 
served is  on  the  Stockberg.  Another  is  shown  on  the 
Burgberg,  and  the  third,  which  has  become  a  good  deal 
worn  down  by  time,  is  on  the  slope  of  the  Blauen  itself, 
and  may  be  visited  while  rambling  through  the  woods  — 
a  process  easy  enough  in  the  open  woods,  full  of  lanes, 
if  one  only  remember  one's  bearings.  My  day's  circuit 
between  the  two  ascents  had  taken  me  through  some 
charming  country.  Descending  to  Marzell,  a  mountain 
village  with  a  rather  curious  church,  I  proceeded  through 
a  finely  wooded  valley  to  Kandern,  a  little  town  of  very 
ancient  origin,  much  visited  by  excursionists  from  Basle, 
and  now  busy  with  prospering  manufactures.  It  is  a 
curious  combination  of  a  manufacturing  and  an  agri- 
cultural place,  and  the  plan  and  architecture  cannot  fail 
to  strike  a  stranger  as  peculiar.  There  are  the  urban 
farmsteads  of  the  "  ackerbiirger,"  with  their  arched  gate- 
ways, and  altogether  agricultural  arrangements.  And 
close  by  stands  the  potter's  yard  or  the  dyer's  shed. 
The  wares  principally  manufactured  at  Kandern  con- 
sist of  pottery,  from  the  huge  troughs  and  monster 
drain-pipes,  made  of  brick  or  cement,  down  to  a  very 
quaint  description  of  little  toy  figures,  which  are  looked 
upon  as  a  speciality.  A  shape  much  affected  in  those 
figures  is  what  I  took  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rother,  a  pig  designed  partly  for  show  and  partly 
for  potatory  purposes,  just  like  the  famous  "  Sussex 
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Pig"  of  England.*  The  pig  of  Kandern  is,  however,  of 
an  entirely  independent  breed — although  in  all  par- 
ticulars it  resembles  its  Sussex  brother :  its  head  takes 
off  as  in  Sussex,  and  forms  a  cup,  enabling  people  to 
drink — as  they  say  in  Sussex — "  a  hog's  head,"  without 
much  effort.  It  is  just  a  little  odd  that  the  same  shape 
and  custom  should  have  established  themselves  in  two 
localities  so  widely  apart  and  so  different  in  every 
respect.  But  thus,  with  the  Guelphs,  and  the  orange- 
blossom,  the  rural  dean  and  the  "  cucumer,"  the  pig 
becomes  something  of  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Allemannic  Black  Forest  and  Saxon  England.  The 
Kandern  pig  is  an  institution  owing  its  origin  to  the 
Margrave  George  Frederick,  who  in  1605  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  town,  at  the  prompting  of  a  momentary 
fancy,  a  golden  drinking  vessel  shaped  like. a  pig,  which 

*  The  crest  of  the  county  of  Sussex  is  popularly  said  to  be  "  a  pig,"  and 
its  motto  "  We  wun't  be  druv."  This  saying  gave  rise  a  year  or  two  ago 
to  a  humorous  exchange  of  poetical  thrusts  between  the  vicar  of  a  Sussex 
parish,  who  found  his  flock  a  little  hard  to  be  governed  in  accordance  with 
his  "  furrin"  ideas,  and  "  A  Sussex  man''  who  replied  for  his  county.  The 
lines  were  published  in  the  Sussex  Advertiser,  and  created  widespread  amuse- 
ment. 

The  vicar  wrote  thus  : 

The  Herald's  College  grant  of  Crest  and  Arms, 

For  many  souls  possesses  wond'rous  charms  ; 

When  they  to  Sussex  Folk  this  Grant  did  make, 

'Twas  thus  with  ready  wit  the  Herald  spake  : 

"  Take  for  your  Crest  the  Pig,  which  yokels  love, 

You've  got  a  motto,  for  '  you  wun't  be  druv.'  " 
The  Sussex  man  replied : 

You're  right,  Sir  Priest,  we  "  wun't  be  druv  " — will  you? 

Your  Master,  if  the  Bible  tells  us  true, 

Drove  not,  but  led — if  you  will  do  e'en  so 

You'll  find  us  not  pigheaded,  though  we're  slow. 

Again,  you're  right,  we  prize  those  useful  beasts, 

Our  pigs — and  are  not  tithes  as  dear  to  priests? 

Each  loves  his  own,  and  very  welcome  I 

Have  known  a  tithe-pig  in  the  parson's  stye. 

Yet  be  not  jealous  ! — pigs  and  parsons  both 

Their  uses  have,  we  know — and  nothing  loth, — 
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forthwith  was  christened  "  The  Golden  Sow."  The 
fashion  set  by  the  Sovereign  was  readily  followed  by 
the  governed,  and  soon  the  pig  became  as  standing  an 
institution  with  the  convivial  of  Kandern  as  the  loving- 
cup  has  become  among  our  aldermen.  In  addition  to  its 
pottery,  Kandern  is  also  noted  for  its  excellent  baked 
ware,  more  especially  its  "  bretzeln,"  which  are  made 
of  dough  rolled  and  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  twisted 
rope,  the  idea  being,  that  the  product  should  represent 
the  ropes  with  which  our  Saviour's  hands  were  bound  at 
the  crucifixion.  These  cakes  were  originally  invented 
as  a  special  food  in  Holy  Week. 

Near  Kandern,  in  the  direction  of  Badenweiler,  and  in 
the  midst  of  country  which  looks  all  the  more  pictur- 
esque for  the  introduction  into  the  landscape  of  a  new 

According  as  they  serve  them,  sir,  are  we 

Alike  to  value  each — in  his  degree. 

The  pig,  of  course,  precedence  takes,  no  less 

By  seniority  than  usefulness. 

For  centuries  the  world,  shaped  neat  and  trig, 

Did  without  priest — but  five  days  without  pig. 

God  made  the  pig — the  bishop  makes  the  priest, 

In  Eden's  hallowed  grounds  the  porcine  beast 

"Was  worthy  judged  a  place — the  parson  not, 

No  black-coat  dwelt  in  that  untithed  spot — 

The  while,  by  heav'nly  favour  blest,  the  pig 

Lived  pure  and  happy,  merry  as  a  grig. 

In  Noah's  Ark,  to  save  from  being  drowned 

The  pig  was,  but  no  parson,  to  be  found. 

The  pig,  I  gather  hence,  was  thought  deserving, 

The  priest,  if  such  there  was,  not  worth  preserving. 

For  sheer  good  cheer  the  pig  was  given  to  us ; 

'Twas  for  our  sins  the  parson  added  was. 

"Were  priests  to  cease — which  I  pray  Heaven  forefend  ! 

The  world  would  jog  on  haply  to  its  end, 

Not  so,  were  pigs  to  discontinue  breeding. 

What  gap  would  be  in  lay  and  clerical  feeding  ! 

How  should  we  do  sans  brushes  and  sans  saddle, 

And  bindings  lending  dignity  to  twaddle  ! 

Far  be't  from  us  to  shout  like  Chartist  dogs  : 

"  Give  us  fat  parsons  less,  and  more  fat  hogs !  " 

Yet  sneers  like  last  week's  from  a  "  reverend  "  pen 

Are  neither  just  to  pigs  nor  Sussex  men. 
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colour  in  the  shape  of  yellow  limestone  quarries,  lies  the 
old  feudal  castle  of  Sausenburg.  As  you  approach 
Biirgeln  you  are  struck  with  the  abundance  of  beech 
trees.  So  plentiful  are  these  trees  that  beechwood  has 
become  the  staple  fuel  even  among  the  poor.  A  better 
fuel,  of  course,  could  not  be  found.  Biirgeln,  sung  by 
Hebel  on  the  score  of  its  fine  view,  has  a  beautiful 
situation.  But  that  is  really  all  that  is  now  remarkable 
about  it.  There  was  an  interesting  old  Benedictine 
monastery  there  once.  But  the  place  of  that  has  been 
taken  by  a  last-century  building,  hung  inside  with  a 
mass  of  portraits  to  which  all  clue  is  wanting. 

There  is  one  point  more  in  this  south-western  corner 
which  I  ought  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  curious,  star- 
ingly  white  rock  of  coralline  limestone  which  overhangs 
the  Rhine  at  Istein — a  place  noted  for  its  long  retention 
of  some  traces  of  ancient  home  rule  in  its  elective  popular 
law  court,  the  "  dinggericht."  The  shape  and  position 
of  the  "  Isteiner  Klotz"  are  so  peculiar,  that  one  cannot 
be  surprised  at  their  having  given  rise  to  a  number  of  local 
legends,  dating  from  the  earliest  times  downwards,  but 
all  founded  on  the  same  idea.  The  bend  of  the  Rhine 
at  the  point  is  such,  that  the  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
can  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  objects  which  the  tide  drives 
down  the  river.  Again  and  again  have  those  objects 
-consisted  of  human  bodies,  and  that  fact  has  suggested  the 
various  legends.  The  most  ancient  story  of  this  kind — 
and  perhaps  the  best  known,  owing  to  Scheffel's  able 
treatment  of  it  in  one  of  his  prettiest  poems — is  that  of 
Hugideo,  a  young  Christian,  who  lived  on  the  Istein  cliff 
at  a  time  when  the  present  Basel-Augst  was  still  known 
as  the  Roman  colony  Augusta  Rauracorum — the  Roman 
station  among  the  Rauraci,  and  indeed  the  principal 
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Roman  settlement  in  the  country.  There  was  in  Augusta 
Rauracorum  a  heathen  priestess  for  whom  Hugideo 
conceived  an  overpowering  attachment.  He  built  a 
hermit's  hut  on  the  rock  overlooking  the  Rhine,  in  front 
of  which  he  prayed  and  watched  while  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  the  heathen  camp.  One  day,  as  he  watched, 
he  caught  sight,  to  his  surprise  and  despair,  of  the 
priestess'  dead  body  floating  down  the  river.  The 
corpse  was  stopped  by  the  rock.  Hugideo  took  it  up, 
and  after  burying  it,  took  his  own  life,  and  joined  his 
loved  one  in  her  grave.  A  similar  legend,  mutatis 
mutandis,  is  of  later  date.  There  have  been  knights, 
or  chiefs  in  the  Castle  of  Istein  since  the  beginning  of 
history.  One  of  these  knights  was  faithless  to  his 
betrothed.  For  a  long  time  she  would  not  credit  it. 
When  at  length  placed  in  possession  of  convincing 
proofs  she,  in  her  grief,  drowned  herself.  Her  body 
was  driven  to  Istein.  The  knight,  on  seeing  it,  was 
struck  with  remorse.  In  assumed  mirth  he  called  for 
a  wedding,  and  embracing  his  dead  betrothed  sank 
with  her  in  his  arms  to  the  bottom. 

The  place  has  been  embellished  in  a  tawdry  fashion 
with  a  winding  narrow  path,  and  bridge,  and  niches  have 
at  intervals  been  cut  in  the  rock,  in  which  saints'  images 
are  placed. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    WIESENTHAL. 

As  a  pleasant  sojourning  place  in  summer,  Wiesenthal — 
the  valley  of  the  little  river  Wiese — needs  no  trumpeter, 
at  any  rate  in  its  own  country.  The  picturesque  garb 
with  which  Nature  has  clothed  it,  the  refreshing  quiet  of 
its  peaceful  villages,  and  the  quaint  peculiarity  of  its 
inhabitants,  have  attached  to  it  a  goodly,  and  growing, 
clientele  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  also 
from  Switzerland.  The  valley  extends  practically  from 
the  foot  of  the  Feldberg — spreading  like  a  huge  star- 
fish, with  giant  rays,  over  an  area  which  would  make  a 
decent  county — to  the  very  edge  of  the  river  Rhine, 
nearly  opposite  to  Basle.  In  beauties  of  Nature,  pleas- 
ingly varied,  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  rich.  Scarcely 
for  more  than  a  mile  together  do  the  banks  retain  the 
same  character.  At  one  point  the  scenery  is  all  wild 
rock,  the  river  a  splashing  and  tossing  torrent  —  at 
another  it  is  deep  meadow,  washed  by  a  placid  sheet  which 
might  be  a  lake.  One  quite  peculiar  ornament  provided 
by  Nature  consists  of  curiously  stump-shaped  fragments 
of  rock — resembling  bases  of  giant  columns  or  remnants 
of  colossal  trees — recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  but  all 
more  or  less  in  line,  along  the  level  bottom  of  the 
valley,  in  the  midst  of  copse  or  meadow.  The  moun- 
tains on  either  side  rise  up  massive  and  steep.  They 
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are  of  peculiar  formation,  and  enclose  the  valley  in 
grotesque,  serried  line,  three  and  four  deep.  The  tops 
are  generally  bare,  or  else  covered  with  short  grass, 
on  which  browse  large  herds  of  the  graceful  mountain 
cattle  of  the  district,  and  flocks  of  goats — adding,  by  the 
tinkling  of  their  harmoniously-tuned  bells  and  their  quiet 
movement,  the  charm  of  music  and  life  to  the  attractions 
•of  the  scene.  The  mountain  sides  are  decked  with  green 
forest  and  brushwood,  in  the  lower  thickets  of  which  the 
moisture  descending  from  the  numerous  springs  has 
formed  natural  ferneries,  which  appeared  to  me  amply 
varied  in  their  composition.  The  villages,  nestling  in 
the  shady  glens,  are  peculiarly  picturesque  in  their  old- 
fashioned,  genuinely  Black  Forest  style  of  architecture. 
Several  among  them  are  favourite  resorts  with  German 
artists,  who  find  in  the  valley  abundant  material  for 
canvas  and  sketch-book.  And  the  road,  zigzagging  from 
bluff  to  bluff,  is  planted  on  either  side  with  shady  trees, 
between  which  there  is  at  irregular  intervals  the  inevit- 
able crucifix,  new  or  old.  One  of  these — a  short  distance 
below  Schonau — is  particularly  striking  in  its  venerable 
simplicity.  Neglected  by  those  who  first  set  it  up- — who 
have  probably  ceased  to  tread  the  earth — it  has  long 
since  lost  its  burden  and  become  a  simple  cross,  weather- 
worn and  wasting — and  from  its  trunk  and  arms,  covered 
with  short  white  lichen,  drops  in  clusters,  like  summer 
icicles,  an  irregular  but  picturesque  fringe  of  dry,  grey, 
hairy  moss.  One  might  expect  to  come  upon  such  a 
cross  in  a  desert  which  had  been  traversed  generations 
ago  by  Christian  travellers. 

There  is  a  scientifically  interesting  feature  about  the 
valley,  which  is,  that  it  presents,  geologically  speaking, 
a  complete  little  museum  of  Black  Forest  mineralogy. 
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Not  a  stone  or  mineral  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  Forest 
which  is  not  to  some  extent  represented  here. 

Ethnologically,  a  feature  of  really  more  commanding 
interest  is,  that  in  the  Wiesenthal,  more  fully  than  any- 
where else,  is  the  old  Allemannic  element  faithfully  pre- 
served— in  the  descent  of  its  inhabitants,  in  their  speech, 
their  customs,  their  traditions.  Very  fitly,  accordingly, 
has  Fate  assigned  it  as  a  birth-place  to  the  specifically 
Allemannic  poet  of  Germany,  Rebel,  who  has  become  its 
most  eloquent  poetical  eulogist.  In  spite  of  his  many 
merits — deep  thought,  genuine  pathos,  and  a  fresh 
naturalness  which  makes  him  intelligible  to  the  simplest 
mind — Hebel  is,  I  am  afraid,  far  less  known  in  England 
than  he  certainly  deserves  to  be.  His  statue — a  tribute 
of  recognition  paid  by  his  prince  acting  on  behalf  of  his 
people — forms  one  of  the  best-appreciated,  sights  in  the 
Palace  Garden  of  Carlsruhe.  But  his  own  peculiar  dis- 
trict— the  district  in  which  his  heart  ever  dwelt,  though 
patronage  and  duty  called  him  elsewhere — was  the  valley 
of  the  Wiese.  The  humble  little  house  in  which  he  first 
saw  the  light  is  becomingly  preserved  as  a  monument 
historique.  It  is  in  the  village  of  Hausen,  below  Zell, 
near  the  boundary  point  separating  the  whilom  Austrian 
province  from  the  old  Protestant  margravate.  And  from 
the  proximity  one  can  understand  that  the  devout  Roman 
canon  wrote  feelingly,  when  poetically  bewailing  the  in- 
constancy of  his  cherished  river,  which  after  leaving  his 
native  village,  as  he  puts  it,  "changes  its  faith,  and 
becomes  a  Lutheran  heretic." 

The  river  Wiese  has  long  proved  commercially  a  most 
valuable  stream.  Its  water  has  driven  hammer  and  loom 
for  many  generations.  And  as  traffic  begets  traffic,  and 
commerce  attracts  commerce,  the  peaceful  quietude  of  the 
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secluded  valley  has  in  course  of  time — only  last  summer 
— been  invaded  by  a  little  railway,  introducing  something 
of  the  life  and  noise  of  the  larger  world,  but  not  yet — 
thus  far — to  any  damaging  extent.  A  curious  little  insti- 
tution is  this  dwarf  railway — running  up  a  rather  steep 
incline  on  a  narrow  track — a  track  considerably  over- 
hung on  either  side  by  the  trucks  and  carriages  following 
what  seems  a  veritable  toy-engine,  puffing  and  panting 
along  with  its  heavy  load,  right  through  clusters  of  houses, 
close  past  windows  and  doors,  and  across  roads  and 
footpaths,  without  wall  or  barrier  to  restrain  the  public 
— in  default  of  which  it  tries  to  keep  folk  out  of  mischief 
by  the  continuous  tinkling  of  a  very  audible  bell. 
The  service  on  this  little  line  is  excellent,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  valley  will  supply  it  with 
plenty  of  traffic.  For  its  inhabitants  have  long  shown 
themselves  indefatigable  industrial  workers.  For  many 
decades  the  river  has  driven  the  wheels  of  a  host  of  mills 
— forging,  spinning,  weaving,  making  paper  and  binding 
up  brushes.  The  principal  manufacture  is  cotton-spin- 
ning. How  on  earth  such  an  industry  as  that  should 
have  made  itself  a  home  here,  far  away  from  seaports 
and  railways,  may  well  puzzle  commercial  economists. 
But  hands  which  want  to  work  evidently  find  work  to  do, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  difficulties.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  manufactures,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
Swiss  frontier,  that  the  Black  Forest  dress  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  valley — that  is,  the  valley 
proper,  for  it  continues  well  represented  in  the  side 
dales.  In  its  place  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  inter- 
national costume  with  which  Italian  workmen  have 
made  us  familiar  in  England  —  a  blue  blouse,  wide 
trousers,  a  red  or  red-bordered  belt.  But  dress  is  the 
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only  particular  in  which  the  Wiesenthal  seems  wanting 
in  Black  Forest  character.  In  all  other  respects  it  is 
Black  Forest  of  the  Black  Forest. 

True  to  my  Tartarinic  principle — an  inversion  of  the 
old  Highgate  oath — to  proceed  only  jambis  pedibusquc, 
wherever  such  progress  proved  practicable  —  I  last 
summer  made  my  way  across  to  the  Wiesenthal  from 
Badenweiler  on  foot,  taking  the  mountain  Belchen, 
which  is  a  point  de  rigueur,  on  my  route.  In  respect  of 
enjoyment  the  walk  would  have  been  perfection,  had  I 
not  unfortunately  hit  for  my  slightly  heroic  expedition 
upon  what  proved  to  be  a  persistently  wet  day.  In 
the  Black  Forest  that  means  pretty  much  what  it  does  in 
Scotland.  The  drizzling  fog  lifted  occasionally  a  little, 
showing  a  glimpse  of  the  country  and  deluding  with 
hopes  of  improvement.  But  as  often  as  it  promised  to 
go,  like  a  bad  penny  it  came  back.  Thrice  did  I  on  my 
ascent  enter  the  dense  mist,  following  the  clouds,  which 
seemed  with  malicious  artfulness  to  dodge  me,  rising 
and  re-descending,  as  I  made  my  way  from  point  to  point. 
And  when  at  length  I  got  up  to  the  top,  which  I  had 
hoped — as  is  often  the  case  on  misty  days — to  find 
above  the  clouds,  clear  and  sunlit,  I  could  not  see  three 
yards  ahead.  However,  apart  from  the  promised  pano- 
ramic view,  I  saw  on  my  road  quite  enough  to  make  the 
tramp  enjoyable.  The  magnificent  woods,  the  green 
meadows,  the  alternation  between  granite  and  bright 
porphyry — marbled  with  veins  of  shining  white  spar — 
the  fantastic  contour  of  the  hills,  the  beautiful  glimpses 
of  romantic  valleys  and  distant  mountains — all  these 
things  combine  to  make  the  route  a  treat  to  the  eye, 
even  on  a  rainy  day.  Only,  I  must  confess  that  when, 
after  marching  a  goodish  step  up,  and  turning  in  for 
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lunch  at  the  lonely  little  Auerhahn  Inn,  high  up  in  the 
Sirnitz,  I  did  long  a  little  for  the  fleshpots  of  home. 
What  a  welcome  sight  on  that  chilly  day  would  have 
been  a  bright  open  fire,  at  which  one  could  have  both 
warmed  and  dried  himself,  and  what  a  godsend  would 
have  been  a  hot  cup  of  tea,  not  to  mention,  in  these  days 
of  discredited  alcohol,  a  cheering  glass  of  toddy !  In 
place  of  these  there  was  no  shelter  but  a  cold,  damp,  dingy 
room,  stuffy  and  malodorous  by  reason  of  perpetually 
closed  windows,  and  no  warming  liquid  except  the  unfail- 
ing kirschwasser,  which  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  our 
English  beverage.  Let  the  "  sentimental  "  traveller  say 
what  he  will,  we  do  manage  some  things  better  at  home. 
After  leaving  the  Sirnitz,  the  road  assumes  more  of  a 
highland  character  and  becomes  rich  in  views.  The 
commanding  Kohlgarten,  standing  four  thousand  feet 
high,  rises  to  one's  right,  on  the  far  side  of  a  deep,  and 
rather  bare  valley.  To  the  left,  a  sharp  incision  in  the 
rock  shows  the  lower  Miinster  valley,  here  only  a  narrow, 
but  deep,  ravine,  rapidly  widening,  and  picturesque  with 
craggy  rocks  and  odd-shaped  firs.  The  lower  hills  soften 
to  a  shape  somewhat  resembling  our  own  English  Downs 
— only  they  are  hard  and  stony.  On  these  heights  browse 
scattered  herds  of  cattle,  often  intermingled  with  goats, 
which  in  these  regions  become  a  standing  feature  of  the 
Forest  landscape.  And  their  lowing  and  the  tinkling  of 
their  bells  puts  a  peaceful  life  into  the  scene.  I  passed 
such  a  mixed  herd  with  a  man  attending  to  them,  who 
might  have  sat — or  stood — for  a  German  Linnell  as  a 
quaint  and  curious  type  of  mountain  herdsman.  His 
dress  and  physiognomy  alike  attracted  notice  by  their 
striking  peculiarity.  They  seemed  as  if  made  for  a 
picture.  A  big,  wide-brimmed  felt  hat,  bent  into  shape- 
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lessness  by  many  a  storm,  a  short,  bright-buttoned  black 
jacket,  a  red  waistcoat,  bright  neckcloth,  broad  belt, 
knee-breeches,  and  peculiarly  uncouth  leather  leggings 
encased  a  clumsily  stalwart  form  of  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  guess  the  age,  the  weather-beaten 
face  telling  no  distinct  tale  of  years,  but  suggesting  a 
strange  mixture  at  the  same  time  of  sagacity  and 
ignorance.  One  thing  which  struck  me  as  a  little  odd 
about  the  man  was  that,  seasoned  as  he  evidently  was, 
he  was  armed  with  a  huge  cotton  umbrella.  Without 
this,  it  appears,  no  cow  or  goatherd  of  the  Black  Forest, 
however  brave  he  may  otherwise  be,  will  venture  to  his 
work.  And  there  he  stands  or  sits,  with  this  heavy 
implement  strapped  round  his  body  or  supporting  his 
arm,  except  when  it  is  in  use.  For  a  hardy  moun- 
taineer that  seems  just  a  trifle  effeminate.  I  have  heard 
— in  Sussex — of  a  late  gallant  general,  of  a  historic 
name,  going  out  shooting  with  an  umbrella.  But  I  do 
not  remember  seeing  our  Southdown  shepherds  shelter- 
ing themselves  under  such  artificial  roof. 

From  the  high  ridge  along  which  the  road  travels  the 
long  row  of  dark  lofty  peaks,  grotesquely  shaped,  and 
drawn  up,  as  it  were,  in  line  on  either  side  of  the 
Wiesenthal,  strike  the  eye  with  a  peculiarly  quaint  effect. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  recalling  so  vividly  to  my  mind 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  famous  simile  of  "  a  row  of  extinct 
volcanoes."  In  truth,  those  hills  are  volcanic  only  in 
appearance.  A  little  higher  up,  the  Belchen  is  densely 
wooded — first  with  beech,  then  with  fir.  And  in  the 
higher  zone  the  fir  trees,  standing  close,  and  thickly 
hung — like  the  cross  of  which  I  have  already  spoken — 
with  pendent  whity-grey  lichens — give  the  forest  a  weird 
and  almost  uncanny  aspect.  They  stand  there  like  so 
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many  bearded  Rip  Van  Winkles.  The  summit,  of  course, 
is  bare — that  is,  covered  with  short  mountain  grass.  The 
elevation  precludes  all  other  vegetation. 

The  name  "  Belchen  " — which  occurs  frequently  both 
in  the  Black  Forest  and  in  the  Vosges — is  said  to  be  of 
Celtic  origin,  and  to  signify  "  balloon."  The  Belchen 
proper  justifies  such  derivation  by  its  peculiar  balloon- 
like  shape,  which  makes  it  easily  recognizable  from  any 
point  around.  The  inflated  balloon  seems  to  have  been 
forced  sideways,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  odd- 
looking.  From  the  Wiesenthal  the  Belchen  is  easily 
accessible,  and  the  view  which  it  offers  on  clear  days  is 
amply  worth  the  ascent.  It  is  considered  by  many  the 
best  view  in  the  Forest.  There  is  a  splendid  panorama 
all  round.  I  have  seen  the  Alps  so  clear  and  sharp- 
cut,  that  every  peak  and  ridge  stood  out  with  striking 
plainness.  And  they  stretch  out  in  a  remarkably  long 
and  comprehensive  line.  The  view  being,  as  on  all 
mountain  summits,  clearest  in  the  early  morning  and  in 
the  evening,  travellers  are  often  recommended  to  spend 
the  night  on  the  top.  The  house  there  is  fairly  com- 
fortable— all  things  considered.  The  host  and  hostess 
are  most  commendably  attentive.  And  the  pigs,  which 
are  kept  as  pet  beasts,  are  not  likely  to  prove  trouble- 
some within  doors,  however  obtrusive  they  may  be 
outside  in  their  quest  of  caresses.  Nevertheless,  a 
certain  amount  of  discomfort  is  inseparable  from  a  night 
sojourn  in  such  quarters — more  especially  if  it  should 
coincide  with  a  moonlight  ascent,  such  as  is  sometimes 
undertaken  by  romantically-inclined  tourists — to  be 
followed  by  a  social  nightcap  composed  of  the  favourite 
beverage  "  Badenia." 

This  home-grown  effervescent  wine  is  now  consumed 
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by  Germans  with  special  zest  as  a  proof  of  patriotism. 
Strange  that  patriotism  should  hit  upon  so  capricious 
a  test.  Gothe — who  was  in  his  day  accounted  a  fairly 
patriotic  German — says  in  Faust :  "  A  true  German 
cannot  abide  a  Frenchman  ;  but  he  delights  in  his  wine." 
Post-Sedan  patriotism  allows  no  French  wine,  as  little  as 
at  one  time  it  allowed  a  French-shaped  hat.  Perish 
grace  or  taste,  so  the  material  be  German  !  It  taboos 
"  champagne,"  and  will  not  even  tolerate  its  name, 
replacing  it  by  the  clumsy  substitute  "  froth-wine."  To 
show  the  length  to  which  this  absurd  principle  is 
carried,  an  amusing  story,  well  vouched  for,  was  told 
me  at  Berlin.  In  over-zealous  submission  to  the 
prevalent  craze,  the  colonel  of  a  crack  cavalry  regiment, 
whose  mess  the  Emperor  occasionally  honours  with 
his  presence,  not  long  ago  hit  upon  the  device  of 
buying  good  French  champagne  and  labelling  it  as 
German.  The  Emperor  was  delighted  to  find  a  German 
vintage  so  exceptionally  good,  noted  the  brand,  and 
ordered  a  quantity  for  his  own  household.  His  dis- 
appointment at  finding  himself  "  sold "  by  the  hyper- 
patriotic  colonel  did  not,  it  is  said,  lessen  the  acerbity 
of  the  wigging — corresponding  to  that  of  the  wine- — 
which  he  very  properly  administered  to  that  officer,  who 
accordingly  found  himself  for  a  time  the  subject  of  not  a 
little  ridicule. 

The  bare  top  of  the  Belchen,  and  whatever  else  of  its 
surface  is  pasture,  forms  a  valued  possession  to  the 
people  of  the  parish  of  Schonenberg.  To  the  villagers 
in  these  parts  the  mountain  pasture  is  a  most  impor- 
tant source  of  wealth.  Every  villager  has  a  right 
to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  cows  or  goats,  for 
which  the  parish  provides  a  common  herd,  who  some- 
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times  spends  the  entire  summer  with  his  charge  on 
the  mountains.  For  shelter  in  wet  weather  a  rough  shed 
of  boughs  and  branches  is  put  up.  Spare  as  the  moun- 
tain grass  looks,  it  yields  most  nutritious  fodder.  Where 
the  instrumenta  semivocalia  are  few,  cows  and  goats 
are  herded  together.  But  in  large  villages,  like  Schonen- 
berg  (the  parish  of  the  Belchen),  or  Schonau,  or  Todtnau, 
not  only  are  goats  and  cattle  kept  separate,  but  the 
cattle  themselves  are  divided  into  two  herds — severally 
of  cows  and  of  young  beasts.  You  see  herds  of  eighty, 
a  hundred,  and  more.  And  charmingly  pretty  they  look 
on  their  mountain  meads.  There  are  few  more  graceful 
hill-breeds  than  the  small  Black  Forest  cattle.  Pale 
yellow  of  colour,  with  erect  small  head  and  lively  black 
eyes,  they  skip  and  clamber  about  from  crag  to  crag  like 
gazelles.  No  height  is  too  steep  for  them.  No  tuft  of 
desirable  grass  escapes  their  bite.  They  milk  fairly, 
and  their  milk  is  good.  Their  meat  is  very  highly  prized. 
The  Government  is  laudably  assiduous  in  its  encourage- 
ment of  good  and  pure  breeding.  It  pays  prizes  at  shows, 
and  has  its  own  inspectors  to  watch  the  herds.  Various 
districts  have  their  own  breeding  associations.  By  this 
means  the  breed  has  been  kept  remarkably  pure.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  suited  to  every  condition  of  country. 
The  association  in  Schonau  some  years  ago  tried  to 
create  a  profitable  market  for  its  beasts  in  Silesia.  The 
animals  were  carefully  selected,  and  fed  up  to  true 
exhibition  pitch.  But  no  one  in  Silesia  would  buy,  and 
the  speculation  turned  out  a  failure.  Milking  is  rather 
a  troublesome  business  where  the  cattle  are  kept  so  per- 
petually on  the  mountains.  For  each  peasant  is  expected 
to  milk  his  own  cow.  However,  the  girls  and  women  think 
nothing  of  a  climb  up,  even  a  distance  of  some  miles. 
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And  after  milking-time  you  will  see  them  trip  nimbly 
down  the  mountain-side  with  their  upright  little  flat 
barrel  on  their  back,  containing  the  milk  drawn.  The 
local  people  value  goats  very  highly  as  profitable 
milkers,  and  not  a  few  prefer  two  goats  any  day  to  one 
cow. 

However  acceptable  the  mountain  pasture  may  be 
to  the  poorer  villagers,  as  regards  profitableness  in  the 
long  run  there  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Planting  with  forest  takes  away  a  present  source  of 
income.  But  in  the  end  it  yields  the  larger  profit. 
Hence  the  more  well-to-do  and  long-headed  parishioners 
favour  planting.  But  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
poorer  people  standing  up  sturdily  for  their  own  interest. 
In  Todtnau — which,  like  other  Baden  villages,  already 
enjoys  that  boon  of  parish  home-rule  which  we  are 
still  bidden  to  wait  for  in  England — there  was  last  year 
something  like  a  pitched  battle  over  this  point  between 
rich  and  poor  in  the  parish  council.  The  planters 
carried  the  day  by  a  narrow  majority  of  only  one  or  two 
votes.  But  in  view  of  the  dissatisfaction  evinced  by  the 
"  masses,"  it  is  doubtful  if  the  decision  will  not  be 
reversed.  On  the  Belchen  I  was 'glad  to  observe  a  con- 
siderable breadth  of  mountain  land  newly-planted. 
Planting  is  an  easy  process,  the  surface  being  simply 
turned  in  sods  and  then  "  set  "  with  firs. 

Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Belchen  lies  the  village 
of  Schonenberg.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  mountain 
village  making  a  more  attractive  spectacle.  Everything 
is  so  peculiarly  local,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  everything  else.  The  high  mountain- 
side— the  charming  glen  into  which  the  straggling 
wedge-like  row  of  houses  has  driven  its  point — the 
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quaint    Black    Forest   architecture    of    the   houses — the 
little  chapel  at  what  we  might  call  one  end  of  the  green, 
with  a  curious  little  engine-house  to  correspond  at  the 
other — the  people — here  still  wearing  Black  Forest  dress 
— -every  element  combines  to  make  up  a  perfect  picture. 
And  as  I  descended  from  the  Belchen,  I  saw  it  at  its  best. 
For  both    goats   and   cattle  were  just  swarming  down 
from  the  hills — each  on  one  side — to  meet  at  the  entrance 
of   the   village,  for  their  evening  rest.      Nimbly   they 
trotted    down,   the   herds  finding  difficulty   in    keeping 
pace.      And  at  every  cottage  door — man  and  beast  have 
but   one   entrance   to   their  common    home — stood  the 
village  people,  looking  out  for  their  own  animals,  and 
welcoming  every  one  as    they   ambled    into   the   yard. 
There  were  some  130  or  140  cows  in  the  herd.     Each 
one  knew  its  home.      With  a  little  praise  of  their  beasts 
and  their  houses,  it  was  easy  to  draw  the  Schonenbergers 
into   friendly   conversation,    and   to   be   admitted  to   a 
glimpse    of   their   well-kept    domiciles.      They  seemed 
quite  as  much  alive  to  the  excellence  of  their  possessions 
as  I  professed  to  be.     They  love  their  beasts  almost  like 
children.     And  to  their  over-hanging  roofs  and  galleries, 
and  stables  and  dwelling-house,  all  crowded  together, 
they  are  as  warmly  attached  as  we  are  to  our  chimney 
fires  and  meat  meals. 

A  short  distance  below  Schonenberg  lies  Schonau,  the 
central  and  principal  village  in  the  Wiesenthal.  In 
virtue  of  its  local  importance  it  was  in  Austrian  days 
— in  which  the  valley  enjoyed  self-government — ap- 
pointed the  administrative  centre  of  the  district.  Even 
up  to  the  present  day  it  continues  the  seat  of  several 
local  offices,  such  as  the  chief  rangership.  Accordingly 
it  is  a  fair-sized  place,  and  most  frequented  of  all 
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valley  villages  by  tourists,  and  more  particularly  by 
artists,  who  find  in  its  neighbourhood  a  great  abundance 
and  variety  of  fine  bits  of  scenery.  The  village  in  itself 
is  full  of  picturesque  touches.  Its  neat,  broad-roofed, 
shingle-covered,  many-windowed  houses  seem  as  if  built 
to  be  sketched.  Then  there  is  the  venerable  old  church, 
a  curious  piece  of  quaint  antiquity,  inside  and  out, 
decked  liberally  with  the  finery  dear  to  Roman  Catholics 
by  its  faithful  frequenters.  A  peculiar  feature  in  this 
church  is  the  massive  chancel  arch,  very  thick  and  very 
heavy,  and  carried  down  so  low  as  almost  to  separate 
entirely  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church.  As 
at  Schonenberg — which  is  not  in  the  Wiesenthal  proper 
— building  and  scenery  seem  everywhere  of  a  piece — 
except  where  modern  masons  have  run  up  some  staring 
red  brick  houses — the  railway  station,  the  school,  and 
the  town  hall — which  in  their  trim  newness — looking 
literally  like  the  proverbial  "carrot  newly  scraped" — 
amount  to  nothing  less  than  an  eyesore. 

From  Schonau  the  Wiesenthal  stretches  southward,  in 
many  curves  and  windings,  and  amid  ever-varying 
scenery,  to  the  rich  alluvial  plain  watered  by  the  Rhine, 
the  proverbially  favoured  Markgrafler  district,  the  fer- 
tility of  which  is  extolled  in  the  popular  saying  that 
"  should  the  Markgrafler  have  but  twenty-five  years  of 
peace,  he  would  plough  with  a  silver  share/'  Alas,  those 
"twenty-five  years  of  peace"  seem  never  yet  to  have 
come.  There  have  been  nearly  twenty  now.  Will 
peace  last  over  the  other  five  ?  And  will  not  taxes  for 
armaments  claim  the  silver  which  was  to  have  gone 
into  the  share  ? 

Down  as  far  as  Zell,  an  uninteresting  little  manufac- 
turing place,  the  valley  continues  more  or  less  narrow, 
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and  at  the  same  time  romantically  picturesque.  It  is 
down  to  this  point  also  that  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
runs.  At  Zell  it  joins  the  ordinary  state  railway, 
which  communicates  directly  with  Basle.  From  Basle,  it 
appears,  came  the  first  industrial  impulse,  which  has,  in 
course  of  time,  lined  the  banks  of  the  Wiese  with  mills, 
and  pressed  its  powerful  current  into  the  service  of 
looms  and  hammers.  Many  of  the  factories  seem  to  be 
owned  by  Swiss  proprietors,  and  Switzerland  provides 
the  nearest  and  readiest  market  for  their  produce.  To 
the  local  population  these  mills  are  a  most  valuable 
boon,  providing  employment  directly  for  many  hundreds 
of  hands,  and  indirectly — by  centralizing  certain  local 
trades  in  the  district — for  possibly  as  many  hundreds 
more,  who  carry  on  their  trade  by  hand  in  their  own  homes, 
selling  the  product  to  the  manufacturers.  Tourists  are 
generally  advised  to  walk  or  drive  as  far  as  Zell.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  they  have  a  taste  for  land- 
scape they  will  find  the  trip  enjoyable.  At  Mambach, 
pretty  low  down,  their  eye  is  sure  to  be  attracted  by 
some  peculiar-looking  old  houses  of  Black  Forest  build, 
but  covered  with  heavy,  moss-grown  thatched  roofs. 
The  effect  is  the  more  striking,  since  thatch,  although 
decidedly  picturesque  in  the  particular  combination,  has 
become  very  scarce  in  the  Forest.  Mambach  is  supposed 
in  olden  days — all  these  places  have  traditions  going  back 
to  primitive  history — to  have  been  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  earliest  conversions  to  Christianity — by  the  help  of  a 
miracle.  A  pagan  chief  ruled  here  in  those  times,  whose 
young  daughter,  in  humane  pity,  nursed  a  young  Christian 
warrior,  picked  up  all  but  dead  on  the  battle-field,  and 
by  care  restored  him  to  health.  As,  after  weeks  of 
nursing,  consciousness  and  strength  returned,  the  youth, 
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not  knowing  among  what  people  he  had  fallen,  asked  for 
a  crucifix.  His  nurse  was  charitable  enough  to  procure 
him  one,  and  in  due  course  suffered  herself,  love-smitten 
as  she  was,  to  be  baptized  for  his  sake.  Her  father, 
hearing  of  this,  grew  terribly  angry,  and  aimed  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  girl  with  his  dagger.  By  a  veritable  miracle, 
the  blade  broke  in  his  hand  ere  the  blow  was  dealt. 
Recognizing  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  God,  the 
chief  became  a  believer,  like  his  daughter,  bringing  over 
with  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  whole  tribe.  Zell  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  except  it  be  that  within  its  walls 
dwelt  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  great  composer, 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

Rich  around  Zell,  the  widening  valley  becomes  a 
veritable  Goshen  below  that  point,  increasing  in  fertility 
while  growing  in  width,  as  it  approaches  and  eventually 
merges  in  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.  The  scenery  bears  its 
share  in  the  change.  What  it  loses  in  romantic  wildness, 
it  gains  in  fresh  and  leafy  luxuriance.  There  are  rich 
fields  and  magnificent  forests,  the  mountains  receding  on 
•either  side,  though  still  continuing  high,  and  indicating 
the  sites  of  exceptionally  fine  points  by  the  presence  of 
chapels  and  ruined  castles.  Down  to  Hausen,  Hebel's 
birthplace,  the  country  continues  Roman  Catholic.  Then, 
as  the  Markgrafler  Land  is  reached,  the  population  at 
once  changes  to  wholly  Lutheran.  Simultaneously,  the 
Black  Forest  dress  reappears  in  one  of  its  quietest  but 
also  most  peculiar  of  forms.  The  black  jacket  and  skirt, 
with  a  neat  white  tippet,  coquettishly  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  become  the  local  people  remarkably  well.  And 
the  plaits,  famous  throughout  the  Forest,  attain  their 
.maximum  of  length  and  massiveness  in  this  happy  land. 
Only  those  tremendous  "  wings " — monster  bows  of 
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broad  black  ribbon — which  rise  above  the  head  like 
huge  antlers,  spoil  the  harmony  by  their  grotesque  size. 
The  Markgrafler  Land  has  some  antiquities  of  local  note 
to  show.  In  it  is  the  church  which  is  supposed  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  oldest  bell  existing  in  the  country,  cast 
in  670.  This  is  at  Roteln.  On  a  high  point  of  its  southern 
hills,  overlooking  Switzerland,  and  a  very  favourite 
place  with  excursionists  from  Basle,  is  St.  Chrischona, 
on  the  site  of  which  a  saint  of  that  name  is  supposed  to 
have  erected  a  chapel  in  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
The  view  from  the  point  is  wide  and  fine,  and  the  Mis- 
sionary College,  which  the  devout  Calvinists  of  Basle — 
most  zealous  labourers  in  the  field  of  foreign  missions — 
have  substituted  for  the  old  church,  looks  decidedly 
picturesque  from  below.  The  legend  connected  with 
the  place  is  to  this  effect,  that  in  the  year  237,  when  the 
British  Princess  S.  Ursula  undertook  that  famous  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  with  her  eleven  thousand  virgin  atten- 
dants— ten  companions  and  their  regiment  each  of  servants 
or  slaves — which  ended  so  mournfully  in  their  being  all 
slain  at  Cologne — S.  Chrischona,  Ottilia,  and  Margaret, 
returning  by  themselves,  landed  from  the  Rhine  at  Wyhlen, 
and  mutually  pledged  themselves  by  a  vow  to  build  a 
chapel  each  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  in  sight  of  one 
another,  from  which  they  might  every  day  exchange 
looks  at  one  another's  houses,  and  in  spirit  join  in 
common  prayer.  S.  Chrischona  made,  in  point  of  situa- 
tion, the  happiest  choice,  rearing  her  chapel  on  the 
spot  already  referred  to.  Ottilia  set  up  her  church  at 
Obertiillingen,  which  is  likewise  a  picturesque  spot. 
And  Margaret  raised  her  altar  on  the  other  side  of 
Basle.  All  three  churches  used,  in  Roman  Catholic 
days,  to  be  favourite  places  for  pilgrimages.  The  rigid 
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Calvinism  which  has  taken  possession  of  Basle,  and 
boarded  up  its  fine  cathedral,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the 
prosaic  level  of  the  city,  has  put  a  stop  to  all  such  religi- 
ous extravagances.  But  the  beautiful  views  and  surround- 
ings have  remained,  though  the  shrines  have  disappeared, 
and  there  are  still  pilgrims  in  plenty  who  wend  their 
steps  to  the  charming  points,  to  read  from  them  in  the 
breviary  of  Nature. 

Upwards  of  Schonau  the  valley  retains  its  mountain- 
ous character  and  beauty  up  to  the  highest  point.  At 
Schonenbuchen,  a  hamlet  a  short  way  beyond  Schonau, 
is  a  curious  little  chapel,  standing  almost  immediately 
over  the  river.  It  is  a  quaint-looking  building,  ornamented 
with  a  large,  old,  hideously-daubed  picture,  representing 
the  incursion  of  the  Armagnacs,  the  rough  auxiliaries  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  into  this  valley  in  the  year  1444. 
Those  Gascon  warriors,  obligingly  hired  out  to  his 
neighbour  by  King  Charles  VII.  of  France — it  is  said, 
quite  as  much  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  them  as  with 
the  hope  of  acquiring  some  territory  by  their  aid — made 
their  visit  to  the  Wiesenthal  unpleasantly  memorable  by 
ravages  and  havoc.  They  were  sent  to  seize  Swabia 
and  Switzerland.  The  attempt  ended  in  their  complete 
— and  rather  ignominious — rout,  in  the  battle  of  St.  Jacob. 
The  furniture  of  the  chapel  is  rough  and  rude.  But  the 
building,  I  am  informed,  is  rarely  empty  for  long  together. 
And  to  its  altar  a  good  many  pious  pilgrims  every  month 
turn  their  steps.  For,  in  a  crypt-like  vault  at  the 
east  end  a  big  stone  is  shown,  on  which  the  two  apostles 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  are  said  to  have  knelt  and  prayed — 
however  little  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson  may  know 
about  it.  By  way  of  irrefutable  proof,  the  marks  of 
knees  are  pointed  out  to  the  present  day.  They  are  not 
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complimentary  to  the  symmetry  of  the  apostles'  build. 
Maybe,  they  have  changed  in  course  of  time,  as  the  two 
forms  of  Christianity  severally  identified  with  the  two 
apostles  have  gone  apart,  and  developed  in  different  pro- 
portions. Anyhow,  they  differ  as  strikingly  in  size  as 
they  agree  in  uncouthness  of  form. 

Through  Utzenfeld  and  Geschwend,  the  road  runs 
northward  to  Todtnau,  which,  at  first  glance,  appears  to 
stand  altogether  at  the  close  of  the  valley,  the  high  and 
broad  wall  of  all  but  bare  grey  gneiss  stretching  its  breast 
right  across  from  one  mountain  ridge  to  the  other, 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  village,  as  if  wholly 
barring  the  way.  In  truth,  the  valley  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  wind  around  the  grey  mountain,  right  in 
front  of  which  stands  the  newly-built  rococo  church,  with 
its  two  tall  but  gimcrack  spires,  which  make  it  easily 
distinguishable  at  a  distance.  Very  clean  and  spruce 
does  this  church  look,  but  entirely  uninteresting.  The 
whole  village  shares,  so  far  as  buildings  go,  in  these  dull 
characteristics.  The  explanation  is,  that  it  is — all  but  a 
little  corner  at  one  end — of  quite  recent  construction. 
In  1876,  one  summer's  night,  the  entire  village  was  laid 
in  ashes  by  a  fire  arising  in  a  paper  mill.  So  it  was 
built  up  afresh,  according  to  modern  rules — square, 
straight,  prosaic,  ugly.  Otherwise — as  a  community — 
Todtnau  is  anything  but  modern.  Authentic  records 
show  it  to  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  1114.  Its 
history  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  Rock  is  its  soil,  and 
rock  has  been  its  parent.  It  owes  its  first  origin  entirely 
to  mines — mines  of  silver  ore,  which  abounded  once 
in  those  dark-grey  and  otherwise  barren  mountains, 
with  nothing  else  to  tempt  settlers — in  virtue  of  which 
the  village  has  been  given  its  rather  lugubriously  expres- 
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.sive  name  of  "  Dead-Mead."  Utterly  dead  and  unpro- 
ductive does  the  grey  gneiss  look,  even  after  men  of 
exceptional  energy  and  application  have  toiled  on  its 
surface  for  centuries.  Were  it  not  for  the  village,  telling 
of  life  and  progress,  one  might  fancy  this  a  district 
stricken  with  some  blight  like  Sodom.  And  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  prosperous  places  in  the 
Black  Forest — thriving  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  which 
only  indomitable  perseverance  in  energetic  work  could 
have  overcome. 

Mining  is  a  very  old  industry  in  the  Black  Forest. 
The  Romans  are  known  to  have  plied  with  pick  and 
bar  in  scattered  points  over  the  whole  district,  though  in 
all  probability  they  did  not  drive  shafts  or  levels,  but 
contented  themselves  with,  surface  mining.  From  the 
silver  raised  within  its  district  they  christened  Strassburg 
— which  is  all  but  in  the  Black  Forest — Argentoratum. 
In  the  Black  Forest  proper  they  raised  silver  as  well  as 
zinc  and  lead,  and  in  all  probability  also  iron — at 
Pforzheim,  Badenweiler,  Kandern,  the  Glotter  valleyr 
and  possibly  Geroldseck  and  some  other  points.  The 
Wiesenthal  they  did  not  touch.  After  their  expulsion, 
Black  Forest  mining  appears  to  have  had  a  long  rest. 
We  do  not  hear  of  it  again  till  1028.  At  that  time  it 
evidently  had  gained  a  very  firm,  renewed  foothold.  For 
miners  were  at  work  at  Sulzburg,  in  the  Minister  valley, 
at  Todtnau,  at  Kirchzarten,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Glotter 
and  the  Kinzig,  at  Pforzheim,  at  Kandern,  at  Stockach, 
in  the  Schauinsland,  at  St.  Blasien,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Alb  and  Wutach.  The  religious  houses — powerful 
and  wealthy  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  second  millen- 
nium in  the  Black  Forest — did  their  best  to  encourage 
the  industry,  from  which,  indeed,  they  drew  the  greater 
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part  of  their  wealth.  The  minerals  raised  were  silver, 
iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  also  a  little  manganese,  nickel,  and 
cobalt.  Thanks  to  the  almost  embarrassing  abundance 
of  fuel  in  the  shape  of  wood — for  which  the  land- 
owners were  only  too  glad  to  find  a  market — mining 
was  naturally  supplemented  by  smelting,  and  thus  the 
German  forest  country — like  our  English  forest  country 
of  Sussex,  dubbed  "  the  Birmingham  of  olden  time  " — 
was  launched  on  a  course  of  industrial  prosperity,  which 
lasted  while  wood  remained  master,  and  which  in  its  total 
extinction  almost  occasions  sadness  in  the  retrospect. 
That  period,  brilliant  as  it  was,  but  all  too  short,  has  long 
since  come  to  an  end.  In  the  Black  Forest  the  sound  of 
the  pick  is  heard  no  more.  And  all  that  remains  are 
traditions,  .and  uncanny-looking  holes  and  caves — shafts 
and  drifts — which  fancy  has  not  inaptly  peopled  with 
gnomes  and  spirits,  and  made  the  scenes  of  miraculous 
adventures.  Some  of  the  old  mines  are  probably 
worked  out.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of 
decline  has  been,  not  exhaustion  of  the  ore,  but  obsolete- 
ness of  the  only  practicable,  and  now  unremunerative, 
process.  Up  to  1859  a  little  gold  was  still  extracted 
from  the  Rhine  by  washing.  But  as  in  that  year  the 
yield  had  shrunk  to  the  value  of  only  two  thousand 
florins,  the  work  was  abandoned. 

The  first  development  of  Black  Forest  mining  was 
wonderfully  rapid.  The  monks  and  abbots  would  have 
it  succeed,  and  thus  in  the  twelfth  century  it  had  become 
probably  the  main  basis  of  national  wealth.  It  gave 
employment  to  thousands  of  hands,  and  made  the  erst 
quiet  valleys  all  astir  with  life.  This  prosperity  lasted, 
generally  speaking,  up  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  There 
was  a  severe  check  in  the  immediately  preceding 
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century — from  which  Todtnau  suffered  severely — owing 
to  a  temporary,  very  serious  depreciation  of  silver,  to 
which — since  the  causes  must  necessarily  have  been 
different  from  those  to  which  depreciation  is  attributed 
in  our  days — bimetallists  might  do  well  to  give  their 
•attention.  Curiously  enough,  the  crisis  coincided  with  a 
foolish  introduction  of  truly  grandmotherly  restrictions 
on  mining  and  kindred  industries  by  the  local  govern- 
ment. These  restrictions  were  carried  into  minutiae. 
To  our  modern  free-trade  eyes  they  appear  necessarily 
calculated  to  crush  that  which  they  were  professedly 
imposed  to  protect.  Among  other  things,  a  fixed  limit 
was  placed  upon  the  production  of  charcoal.  Under  the 
pressure  of  restrictive  regulations  the  mining  industry 
lingered  on  for  some  time  on  contracting  lines.  Even- 
tually the  shrinkage  of  profits  compelled  its  abandon- 
ment. 

Todtnau,  its  silver  mines  having  been  once  tapped, 
soon  rose  to  local  importance.  For  spiritual  purposes 
it  was  placed  under  charge  of  the  monks  of  S.  Blasien, 
who,  after  carrying  on  worship  in  a  makeshift  way  up  to 
1283,  had  a  wooden  chapel  set  up  in  that  year,  and  in  1288 
constituted  Todtnau  a  separate  parish.  In  1300  the  whole 
country  became  Austrian — but  only  to  be  pawned  by 
its  new  masters — whose  chronic  financial  embarrassments 
do  not  seem  to  be  wholly  of  modern  growth — to  Burgundy 
in  the  following  century.  In  due  course  the  pledge  was 
redeemed.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  happily  did  not 
affect  the  Wiesenthal  seriously,  dire  trouble  as  it  brought 
to  other  parts  of  the  Black  Forest.  But  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  proved  disastrous.  In  1689  the 
French  under  Melac  burnt  Todtnau  down  to  the  ground. 

Somehow  or  other  Todtnau  had  managed  to  survive  the 
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collapse  of  its  mining  industry.  And  it  weathered  this 
second  catastrophe  as  successfully.  After  mining  had 
ceased,  Swiss  capitalists  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  the 
river  Wiese  to  account  to  drive  mills  and  factories.  It  was 
they  who  introduced  that  strangely  exotic,  but  still  flourish- 
ing industry  of  cotton  spinning,  out  of  which  grew,  in 
course  of  time,  the  local  speciality,  popularly  known  as 
zeugleweberei.  Its  product,  a  peculiar  variety  of  small- 
sized  cotton  goods,  called  "zeugle,"  is  still  manufactured 
solely  by  hand.  The  main  seat  of  this  interesting  little 
industry  now  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Todtmoos,  some 
twelve  miles  from  Todtnau.  Cotton-spinning  having  been 
introduced,  a  local  man  at  Todtnau  hit  upon  the  happy 
thought  of  establishing  a  paper  mill.  After  that  it 
occurred  to  another  Todtnau  man  to  manufacture  tinder, 
what  is  in  trade  termed  "  German "  tinder — made  of 
a  leather-like  fungus — polyporus — which  of  course  is 
plentiful  in  the  surrounding  forests.  That  likewise 
proved  helpful. 

But  the  great  hit  of  all  was  the  introduction  of  what, 
in  spite  of  sundry  vicissitudes,  still  continues  the  peculiar 
economical  mainstay  of  the  village,  namely, brush-making. 
This  simple  industry  has  so  completely  covered  the 
ground  that,  as  at  Triberg  and  Furtwangen  all  seems 
clock-making,  so,  to  the  stranger  coming  into  the  village, 
at  Todtnau  all  seems  brush-making,  and  the  brush  trade 
entirely  dominates  local  enterprise.  Look  into  any 
house  you  like,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find  its 
inmates  engaged  either  in  binding  bristles,  or  in  cutting 
brush-backs,  or  else  in  cutting  cocoa-fibre.  If  the  house 
be  large,  you  will  see  the  people  at  work  with  machinery ; 
if  small,  you  will  find  men,  women,  even  children,  toiling 
with  their  fingers.  Go  into  an  inn,  and  you  will  find  its 
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roll  of  visitors  made  up  mainly  of  commercial  travellers 
connected  with  the  brush  trade — one,  probably,  from 
Hamburgh,  offering  bristles,  others  from  Switzerland, 
Germany,  or  the  United  States,  bespeaking  brushes. 
All  is  brushes — and  there  is  no  variety  of  brushes  which 
is  not  made  at  Todtnau. 

Like  many  other  successful  undertakings,  Todtnau 
brush-making  took  its  rise  in  very  small  beginnings. 
Leodegar  Thoma,  who  lived  more  than  a  century  ago, 
was  either  assistant  to  a  dealer  in  goatskins,  or  else 
journeyman  in  a  flour  mill.  Sweeping  his  master's  mill, 
or  else  his  principal's  house — as  the  case  might  be — it 
occurred  to  him,  about  1770,  that  he  might  as  well  make 
his  own  brooms  and  besoms  as  buy  them.  Once  he  had 
got  to  this  point,  it  was  but  one  step  further  to  employ 
his  idle  time  in  making  brooms  and  brushes  for  sale. 
That  turned  out  no  bad  speculation,  and  so  with  the 
help  of  one  Brender,  a  local  capitalist,  he  started  a 
brush  factory.  Thoma  made  excellent  brushes  and 
brooms,  which  were  bought — eventually — all  over  the 
Black  Forest,  and  in  France,  and  in  Switzerland,  and  so 
brush-making  became  a  Black  Forest  industry  and  a 
veritable  godsend  to  the  labouring  population  around. 
A  market  was  at  first  formed — as  for  other  Black  Forest 
wares — by  hawking.  To  the  present  day  itinerant  sales- 
men— burstentrager — dispose  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
out-turn.  Things  went  merrily,  the  trade  steadily 
growing,  till  about  1850  some  unknown  cause  made 
the  demand  suddenly  decline — and  decline  so  rapidly 
that  Todtnau  seemed  threatened  with  ruin.  Paternal 
Government  made  vigorous  efforts  to  divert  labour 
betimes  into  straw-plaiting  as  a  substitute.  The  people, 
however,  would  not  take  it  up.  Their  fingers  were  used 
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to  bristles,  but  would  not  plait  straw.  Luckily  the  brush 
market,  by  as  unaccountable  a  change  as  had  brought 
about  the  danger,  quite  suddenly  took  Todtnau  back 
into  favour,  and  from  1860  to  1870  Todtnau  brush- 
making  had  its  halcyon  days.  The  prospect  was  rosier 
than  ever  before,  when  M.  Benedetti  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck fell  a  quarrelling  over  Spain.  That  at  once  closed 
the  French  market  to  Todtnau,  and  when  the  war  was 
over,  Prince  Bismarck's  prohibitive  tariff  clinched  the 
closure.  If  Frenchmen  are  not  to  sell  their  goods  in 
Germany,  neither  will  they  have  German  goods  in 
France.  To  the  Black  Forest  brush-makers  that  means 
a  serious  hole  in  their  sale.  However,  although  circum- 
scribed in  extent,  brush-making  still  goes  on  profitably 
in  its  old  district.  Todtnau  is  still  the  centre  of  the 
trade,  and  its  large  manufactories  practically  dominate  the 
market.  But  all  round — in  Todtnauberg,  Fahl,  Aftersteg, 
Brandenburg,  Muggenbrunn,  Schlechtnau,  and  Gesch- 
wend — hundreds  of  hands  are  busy  from  new  year  to 
Christmas  over  the  old  familiar  trade.  As  a  rule  the  hand- 
workers supply  the  dealers  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  latter. 
Thus  far  "  sweating/'  so  easy  under  the  circumstances, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  practised.  A  woman 
working  at  home  can  earn  about  8d.  a  day  at  hand  work, 
with  free  fuel,  a  man  from  gd.  to  is.  At  machine  work 
they  can  make  more,  a  man  up  to  two  or  three  shillings 
a  day.  But  the  loss  of  freedom  is  considered  a  set-off, 
and,  moreover,  the  number  of  hands  required  for  machine 
work  is  necessarily  limited. 

Prosaic  architecture  has  its  drawbacks.  But  for  a 
short  stay,  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  and  study  local 
life  and  local  customs,  I  really  prefer  manufacturing 
Todtnau  to  purely  rural  Schonau.  The  latter  place  is 
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rather  overrun  with  summer  visitors,  who  to  my  mind 
are  a  set  of  people  rather  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  it  is, 
you  see  local  life  best,  and  least  diluted  by  foreign  im- 
portations, in  the  less  visited  locality ;  and  you  stand  a 
better  chance  of  informing  yourself  trustworthily  by 
conversation  with  your  hosts.  Besides,  in  the  midst  of 
mountains,  the  hand's-breadth  of  village  is  of  very  trifling 
account.  Todtnau  is  higher,  and  for  mountain  expedi- 
tions it  is  really  more  central  than  Schonau.  The 
Feldberg,  the  Belchen,  the  Miinsterthal,  the  Pragthal, 
S.  Blasien  are  all  within  easy  reach.  A  short  distance 
above  is  a  very  pretty  waterfall,  situated  just  below 
Todtnauberg,  a  favourite  mountain  resort  in  the  summer 
months.  The  water  has  a  drop  of  some  ninety  feet,  all 
in  one  fall,  and  the  scene  is  worth  the  climb.  Higher 
up,  and  indeed  all  round,  are  lofty  mountain  tops, 
open  to  the  winds,  sunlit  and  bright,  commanding  views 
in  all  directions,  and  especially  charming  glimpses  of 
those  peaceful  valleys  which  wind  low  down  between 
them,  looking  very  pictures  of  idyllic  still-life.  For  an 
exhilarating  walk  sweeping  all  recollection  of  cares, 
fogs,  bronchitis  and  influenza,  out  of  one's  mind,  there 
is  no  country  at  any  rate  superior  to  this  towering  ridge. 
Of  course,  here  as  elsewhere,  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  weather.  Those  same  timber  houses,  which  in 
bright  sunshine  gleam  like  silver,  lighting  up  the  land- 
scape with  the  reflection  from  their  wooden  walls, 
become  oppressively  black  and  sombre,  suggestive  of 
every  discomfort,  in  dark  and  rainy  weather. 

On  one  of  those  high  peaks,  which  absolutely  surround 
Todtnau — the  Gisiboden — is  a  pasture  which,  under 
Government  encouragement  and  subsidy,  is  used  for 
what  in  this  hill-country  one  would  scarcely  look  for, 
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namely,  the  rearing  of  foals.  In  its  encouragement  the 
Government  went  so  far,  a  little  time  ago,  as  to  offer  the 
parish  of  Todtnau  a  liberal  grant  of  artificial  manure,  to 
be  delivered  free  in  the  village,  on  condition  of  its  being 
carted  up  to  the  top  and  applied  to  the  pasture.  The 
parish  shortsightedly  declined  the  gift,  and  the  Govern- 
ment kept  its  manure.  Of  course  the  cartage  up  to  the 
top  would  have  been  heavy.  But  I  doubt  if  a  similar 
offer  in  this  country  would  meet  with  the  same  response. 
The  spot  is  much  visited  for  its  view,  as  indeed  are 
many  points  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  And  that 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  high  favour  in  which 
as  a  place  for  Sunday  "  outs,"  beanf easting  and  the 
like,  Todtnau  stands  with  the  population  of  a  wide 
circuit,  both  German  and  Swiss — which  brings  its  inn- 
keepers a  steady  supply  of  visitors  every  Sunday  during 
the  summer. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   VALLEY   OF   S.   TRUDPERT. 

FROM  the  heights  above  Todtnau  you  look  down,  into 
the  Miinsterthal — a  valley  full  of  historical  associations, 
and  to  my  mind  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  Black 
Forest  scenery.  The  town  which  once  gave  the  valley 
its  name  has  long  disappeared.  A  Count  of  Hapsburg, 
an  ancestor  of  the  great  Emperor  Rudolph,  founded  it  in 
911,  as  a  protection  to  the  surrounding  district  against 
the  Huns,  who  were  then  overrunning  Germany — and 
for  some  unexplained  reason  christened  it  Miinster. 
Hapsburgs  as  well  as  Huns  have  long  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  and  of  the  town  of  Miinster  nothing  remains 
but  crumbling  stones.  It  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  never  rebuilt. 

The  Miinster  valley  is  the  valley  of  S.  Trudpert,  the 
Irish  missionary — the  valley  of  Henry  of  Staufen,  S. 
Bernard's  favourite  disciple,  the  Henricus  noster  of  the 
Saints'  Itinerary — and,  lastly,  the  valley  of  the  great 
Stulz,  the  tailor  who  once  ruled  London  fashions,  and 
who  was  born  at  Kippenheim,  low  down  in  the  dale,  in 
1 768.  The  Staufens  were  great  magnates  in  those  parts. 
Their  ancestral  castle,  Staufenburg,  may  still  be  seen, 
ruined  as  it  is,  standing  above  the  little  town  of  Staufen 
in  the  lower  stretch  of  the  valley.  It  was  this  same 
Staufenburg  in  which,  some  centuries  after,  the  famous 
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Dr.  Faustus  found  a  home.  And  through  one  of  its 
windows  he  was — if  the  circumstantial  account  given 
by  "  an  eye-witness "  in  the  Zimmernsche  Chronik  is 
correct — carried  off  bodily  in  the  year  of  grace  1548  by 
Beelzebub  himself.  The  devil  is  thought  to  have  had 
more  connection  with  the  valley  besides  this  aerial  feat. 
For  the  later  lords  of  Staufenburg — who  were  also  lords 
of  Scharfenstein  and  Regelsburg,  two  castles  situated 
higher  up,  and  of  which  at  the  present  day  no  trace 
remains — were  very  devil's  imps  in  the  way  of  robbing 
and  stealing.  Nothing  was  safe  from  them,  and  nobody 
successfully  appealed  to  their  pity.  The  fact  that  they 
should  have  been  able  to  make  a  very  comfortable  living, 
and  maintain  two  or  three  castles,  mainly  out  of  plunder, 
goes  to  show  how  very  prosperous  and  busy  in  times 
past  must  have  been  this  now  quiet  and  almost  deserted 
vale.  Scharfenstein  is  reported  to  have  stood  at  a  point 
which  still  goes  by  the  same  name,  and  which  certainly 
is  of  striking  beauty.  The  road  there  describes  a  wide 
curve,  following  the  outline  of  the  hills — which  open  to 
give  passage  to  a  little  stream,  coming  from  a  side  valley, 
and  pouring  its  waters  in  a  picturesque  cascade  into  the 
principal  river.  Sparkling  granite,  wild  rockwork,  rush- 
ing water,  rich  foliage,  and  a  rather  pretty  bridge 
spanning  the  fall,  combine  to  make  up  a  prospect  of 
decided  beauty.  At  this  spot,  accordingly,  where  it  may 
have  been  thought  that  every  traveller  would  halt  to 
admire  the  landscape,  a  commemorative  tablet  has  been 
hewn  into  the  stone,  which  triumphantly  records  the 
completion  of  the  road  at  the  rather  indefinite  date  of 
MDCCCIIIL,  in  the  reign  of  the  "  populi  amigus,"  the 
Grand-Duke  of  that  time.  The  knights  of  Scharfen- 
stein, dwelling  on  this  delightful  spot,  for  some  genera- 
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tions  had  things  very  much  their  own  way.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  they  were  ignominiously  outwitted 
by  a  smart  citizen  of  Basle,  whose  clever  feat  helped  to 
bring  their  dreaded  rule  to  an  end.  The  citizen's  uncle 
had  been  captured  by  the  knights — together  with  a 
valuable  consignment  of  goods — and  was  held  to  ransom. 
Disguised  as  a  knight  from  strange  parts,  and  giving 
himself  out  as  such,  the  nephew  proposed  a  joint  expedi- 
tion, for  the  capture  of  some  exceptionally  precious 
spoils,  requiring  a  junction  of  forces.  The  bait  took. 
But  the  peaceful  traders,  seized  with  the  goods,  turned 
out  to  be  stalwart  yeomen,  who  once  admitted  to  the 
castle,  easily  overpowered  knights  and  garrison,  and 
exacted  ample  satisfaction. 

The  Staufens  were  of  course  far  more  reputable 
gentry.  Nevertheless,  S.  Bernard  had  some  trouble  in 
securing  Henry  for  his  order.  The  Saint  was  then  in 
Germany  engaged  in  beating  up  soldiers  for  the  intended 
crusade.  Henry,  whom  he  fell  in  with  at  Freiburg,  he 
had  singled  out  for  more  pacific  and,  as  he  thought,  more 
honourable  service.  His  friends  and  dependents,  how- 
ever, would  not  hear  of  his  taking  the  cowl.  One  saucy 
page,  in  particular,  egged  on  by  Henry's  brother 
Geoffrey,  kept  persistently  dissuading  his  master. 
Manifestly  as  a  punishment  for  this  perversity,  the  page 
was  on  one  of  his  controversial  rides  struck  down — • 
tumbling  off  his  horse  and  breaking  his  neck.  S.  Ber- 
nard, rewarding  evil  with  good,  by  miraculous  means  at 
once  made  the  broken  neck  whole,  and  thus  converted  a 
determined  foe  into  a  fast  friend.  The  miracle  is  also 
said  to  have  vanquished  Geoffrey's  opposition,  and  so 
S.  Bernard  issued  in  every  respect  triumphant. 

The  present  road  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
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older  one,  which  follows  the  bottom  of  the  valley  through 
thick  forest  and  copse,  hopelessly  concealing  the  view. 
The  new  road  runs  high  up  on  the  slope  and  keeps  the 
valley  continually  in  sight — fresh,  green,  and  varied  as  it 
is,  with  the  tall  Belchen  towering  above  it  on  the  other 
side.  A  short  distance  below  the  bridge  of  Scharfenstein 
is  a  pavilion,  erected  on  a  projecting  peak,  from  which 
the  best  part  of  the  valley  is  visible,  both  up  and  down. 

The  most  interesting  point  by  far  in  the  valley  is  the 
whilom  Abbey  of  S.  Trudpert — now  very  much  trans- 
formed. For  the  French,  or  other  foes,  have  been  at 
work,  and  destroyed  the  old  fabric,  which  has  given 
place  to  new  gingerbread  buildings  of  the  familiar  rococo 
type.  The  abbey,  long  since  secularized,  now  does 
duty  as  a  private  dwelling-house,  beautifully  secluded, 
and  embedded  among  charming  surroundirigs.  And  the 
old  church,  capacious  but  uninteresting — with  nothing 
remarkable  about  it  but  the  pulpit,  removed  from  a 
monastery  at  Freiburg,  and  a  huge  crucifix  noticeable 
only  for  its  size — is  used  as  parish  church  for  an 
extensive  and  exceptionally  populous  parish.  There  is 
some  valuable  altar  plate,  and  a  collection  of  handsome 
and  costly  vestments  belonging  to  the  church,  stowed 
away  in  the  vestry,  which  visitors  interested  in  these 
matters  may  have  shown  to  them.  But  the  structure 
itself  has  no  present  claim  to  notice. 

It  was  very  different  in  olden  time.  For  here  stood, 
some  centuries  ago,  an  old  abbey  no  less  rich  in  interest 
than  it  was  in  worldly  possessions.  Historically,  the 
site  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest  nurseries  of 
Christianity  in  the  district.  The  abbey  was  founded  in 
640  by  the  Irishman  S.  Trudpert,  who  came  here,  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Hugbert, 
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•and  very  soon  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
lord  of  the  country,  Count  Ottbert,  to  such  an  extent  as 
•to  obtain  the  grant  of  the  site  together  with  a  good  slice 
of  circumjacent  land.  The  Holy  See  probably  recognizes 
various  grounds  for  canonization.  If  Trudpert  had  no 
better  claims,  one  can  scarcely  grudge  him  the  saintly 
nimbus,  were  it  only  on  the  score  of  his  happy  selection  of 
this  spot.  Lying  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Belchen,  amid 
luxuriant  woods  and  green  meadows,  and  in  a  delight- 
fully invigorating  air,  no  situation  could  be  better.  The 
climate  is  particularly  valued  by  doctors  in  the  district. 
When  I  was  in  the  valley  last  year,  I  met  at  a  little  inn 
some  way  above  the  abbey  a  poor  consumptive  officer  of 
the  whilom  Baden  army — he  had  long  left  the  service — 
quartered  there  as  the  only  probable  means  of  his 
recovery.  Spent  and  fragile  as  he  looked,  like  Byron's 
patient,  in  this  exhilarating  air  he  already  "  felt  his  spirits 
soaring,  albeit  weak/'  and  was  anxiously  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  warm  nights,  in  which  he  was  to  sleep  out 
for  the  full  recovery  of  health.  Alas  for  him,  those  nights 
never  came.  The  weather  shortly  after  turned  wet  and 
cold,  and,  I  sadly  fear,  the  poor  fellow  may  have  found 
S.  Trudpert's  his  last  live  billet.  In  his  sickness  he 
fortunately  found  a  kind  companion  in  an  old  comrade 
in  arms,  likewise  long  retired.  I  enjoyed  conversing  with 
these  men  about  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  days  of  their  active  service.  They  avoided 
every  semblance  of  censure  of  things  present.  But 
evidently  they  considered  themselves  as  altogether 
belonging  to  an  extinct  state  of  things,  upon  which 
they  looked  back  with  fond  regret.  How  fast  History 
marches !  How  few  men  of  such  way  of  thinking 
remain  now  wearing  the  Emperor's  uniform.  I  wit- 
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nessed  at  Carlsruhe  the  enthusiastic  welcome  given  by 
Badeners  to  the  youthful  chief.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  demonstrative.  The  younger  generation 
seem  to  have  fallen  in  heartily  with  the  new  order,, 
which  makes  them  soldiers,  even  in  name,  of  a  different 
state  than  their  own,  but  at  the  same  time  opens  to 
them  an  incomparably  wider  sphere  of  action. 

S.  Trudpert  having  obtained  his  site,  at  once  set  to 
work  building  his  monastery.  The  original  building  is 
said  to  have  been  situated  at  the  back  of  the  present 
church,  where  there  is  now  a  fruitful  garden.  He  did 
not  live  to  see  the  work  completed.  Two  of  his  work- 
men, growing  weary  of  their  serfs'  job,  waylaid  and 
murdered  him  in  643.  The  day  of  his  martyrdom  is 
given  by  the  Constance  breviary  as  the  26th  of  August, 
which  is  still  kept  as  a  holiday.  The  place  of  the  murder 
is  also  still  shown.  A  large  silver  fir  has  sprung  up  on 
the  site.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  magnificent 
luxuriance  from  contact  with  the  saint,  whose  sanctity 
is  widely  extolled  throughout  the  Black  Forest.  Count 
Ottbert,  faithful  to  his  protege,  had  his  body  buried  in 
state  close  to  the  spring  from  which  the  saint  had  been, 
in  the  habit  of  drinking.  There  is  a  little  chapel  still 
over  the  grave,  and  from  under  the  worn  sarcophagus 
issues  the  spring,  still  sparkling  and  clear,  from  which 
1250  years  ago  the  saint  slaked  his  thirst.  The  saint's 
skull  is  preserved  in  what  was  once  the  Abbey  Library,. 
covered  over  with  a  coat  of  silver  raised  in  the  abbey 
mines,  and  his  heart  is  kept  in  the  same  place,  enclosed 
in  a  case  of  velvet.  The  murderers  were  soon  traced 
and  convicted.  Their  own  sense  of  guilt  betrayed  them. 
They  kept  haunting  the  scene  of  their  crime  till  sus- 
picion was  aroused  and  inquiry  led  to  confession. 
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Though  deprived  of  its  first  founder,  the  monastery 
rose  rapidly  to  importance.  It  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  an  abbey,  and  its  influence  became 
powerful  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thanks  to  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  the  valley,  it  also  grew  immensely 
wealthy.  The  produce  of  those  mines  enabled  the 
abbots  to  live — like  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury  of  the 
ballad — in  splendour  and  "  high  renown,"  and  to  feed 
thousands  of  hungry  hangers-on.  Under  their  generous 
auspices  a  great  feast  was  annually  kept  in  the  valley, 
of  which  people  still  talk,  on  the  calendar  day  of 
S.  Barbara — whom  Roman  piety  has  invested  with  the 
character  of  something  like  a  Christian  Vulcan,  pro- 
claiming her  the  special  patron  saint  of  mines — and 
in  modern  days  of  artillery.  Everybody  who  had  the 
remotest  title  was  invited.  Everyone  must,  of  course, 
begin  by  going  to  mass,  for  without  mass  monks  would 
allow  no  holiday.  That  done,  a  repast  followed,  served 
on  a  lordly  scale.  And  when  that  was  over,  the  prior — 
as  he  was  then — made  his  appearance,  attended  by  a 
brilliant  train,  which  generally  included  some  negro  boys 
— a  mark,  in  those  days,  of  exceptional  wealth  and  state. 
The  prior  made  an  extremely  gracious  host,  and  invited 
his  guests  to  play  and  dance,  which  was  kept  up  till  late 
in  the  morning.  The  valley  was  treated  to  twenty-four 
hours  of  general  and  unstinted  revelry.  From  old 
chronicles  we  learn  that  a  curious  local  custom  prevailed 
among  lovers  in  those  days,  a  record  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  a  little  story  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
the  present  time.  Lads  were  expected  to  present  their 
sweethearts  with  handkerchiefs  at  S.  Barbara's  feast, 
which  were  at  once  demonstratively  donned  for  parade 
and  ornament.  Superiors  also  sometimes  showed  their 
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favour  by  such  gifts,  and  one  of  the  latter,  presenting 
SL  beautiful  handkerchief  of  the  kind  described  to  a  girl 
named  Mariew,  raised  a  storm  of  jealousy  in  the  heart 
of  her  lover  Jorg.  Attempting  vengeance,  Jorg  grew  so 
violent  and  unruly  as  to  place  himself  within  reach  of 
the  law  and,  to  escape  punishment,  he  was  driven  to 
hiding  in  the  woods,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
poaching.  From  the  story  we  learn  that  the  special 
punishment  reserved  in  those  days  for  poachers  was,  to 
be  imprisoned  in  Breisach  gaol  and  set  a  sawing  wood 
with  a  large  pair  of  antlers  tied  to  the  convict's  head. 
Jorg  managed  to  reform  and  obtain  a  pardon  in  time  to 
evade  this  unpleasant  punishment,  and  all  ended  happily. 
But  he  is  described  as  having  led  a  terribly  wild  life  first 
in  the  woods,  and  as  having  had  some  perilously  narrow 
escapes  for  his  life. 

All  the  splendour  and  glory  of  those  days  is  now  gone. 
Abbots  and  monks  have  vanished  nearly  a  century  since 
— the  mines  have  long  been  closed — not  even  ghosts 
have  remained  in  the  empty  shafts — industrial  life  has 
altogether  disappeared.  No  S.  Barbara's  Day  is  any 
longer  kept,  and  the  valley  has  become  one  of  the  most 
silent  and  peaceful  in  the  Forest.  But  its  inhabitants 
.still  love  to  talk  of  the  old  days  and  to  tell  stories  of  the 
curious  things  that  happened  in  times  gone  by. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TODTMOOS   AND   WEHRA. 

HARD  and  crystalline  as  is  the  rock  of  the  southern 
Forest  generally,  that  region  has  its  stretches  of  black 
peat  as  well  as  the  north.  The  dark  mould  is  not  spread 
out,  as  on  the  sandstone  ridges  below  Freiburg,  in  a  thin 
layer  over  the  surface  of  the  summits,  but  massed  together 
in  deep  beds  in  the  hollows  which  lie  low  between  the 
huge  granite  mountains. 

There  is  a  peculiar  gloomy  picturesqueness  about  peat 
moss  in  mountain  country,  more  especially  where  the 
forest  is  of  firs.  In  a  plain,  the  bed  lies  open  in  the  face 
of  the  sun — the  winds  sweep  over  it.  There  is  nothing 
sombre  about  it.  In  the  midst  of  sand,  its  bright  green  may 
even  mark  the  peat  bed  a  welcome  oasis,  the  one  refresh- 
ing element  of  life  in  a  dull  landscape.  In  the  sheltered 
hollows  of  high  mountains  the  very  circumstances  which 
created  the  moss  stamped  it  unalterably  a  region  of 
gloom.  There  is  perpetual  shade,  and  there  is  almost 
continual  stillness.  The  wind  is  shut  off  by  the  moun- 
tain walls,  and  to  the  uncanny  blackness,  which  seems  to 
pervade  everything,  is  added  an  unnatural  absence  of 
air  and  motion,  suggestive  of  spell  or  charm.  Vegetation 
is  vigorous — it  may  be  rank.  But  about  the  tall  trees 
there  is  an  unhealthy  aspect,  indicative  of  the  unprofitable 
sponginess  of  the  stems.  Even  the  grass,  which  is  often 
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bright  and  luxuriant,  looks,  on  closer  view,  as  if  wearing 
but  a  green  mask  over  a  black,  worthless  body.  Spring- 
ing from  a  soil  which  is  made  up  of  decay,  everything 
seems  touched  with  the  hue  of  mourning — ghost-like, 
weird,  suggestive  of  deadness.  And  yet  the  dark  picture 
presented  is  often  full  of  attraction — like  a  night  view  of 
a  fascinating  landscape. 

No  better  specimen  of  such  a  scene  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  could  be  found,  than  the  wide  expanse  of 
peat-swamp  which  covers  the  large  depression  breaking 
the  line  of  high  ground  between  the  rivers  Wiese  and 
Alb,  which  the  popular  tongue  has  long  since  expressively 
christened  Todtmoos — "  Dead  Moss." 

On  the  verge  of  this  vale  of  gloom — peaceful  and 
secluded,  but  gaining  by  the  contrast — lies  the  bright 
little  village  which  has  quite  undeservedly  borrowed  its 
name  from  the  moss.  Really,  it  lies  in  the  same  dip, 
amid  black  forest  and  turfy  meadows,  to  all  appearance 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world — like  a  second 
"  Happy  Valley" — by  the  encircling  ridge  of  rock. 
But  the  swamp  and  peat  have  gathered  below  it.  And 
the  marked  favour  which  the  place  finds  with  summer 
residents,  flocking  thither  for  their  vtlleggiatura>  proves 
that  there  is  no  unwholesomeness  in  the  air  such  as  is 
associated  with  the  proximity  of  a  bog.  In  truth  that  moss, 
though  "  dead,"  as  its  name  implies,  is  far  less  stagnant 
than  its  appearance  would  indicate — Nature  having  sup- 
plied, in  course  of  time,  a  sufficient  outflow  for  the  water. 

Like  many  of  the]  prettiest  villages  in  the  Forest, 
Todtmoos  is  reported  to  owe  its  origin  to  heavenly  instiga- 
tion, manifested  by  a  miracle.  A  pious  hermit,  who  told 
his  beads  in  solitude  amid  what  was  then  probably 
primeval  forest,  was,  in  1255,  directed  by  the  Virgin  to 
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^erect  a  chapel  there  in  her  honour.  He  obeyed  forthwith. 
The  pilgrimages  which  up  to  the  present  day  direct  their 
-course  periodically  to  the  church  of  Todtmoos,  making 
their  way  to  it  by  that  pretty  via  cruets  through  which 
one  passes — coming  from  the  Pragthal — in  all  probability 
began  in  those  early  days.  It  is  to  them  that  the 
village  is  more  especially  beholden  for  its  peculiar 
local  status,  which  in  later  time  commerce  has  helped 
to  raise  still  higher.  Whether  the  red-cupolaed,  rather 
pretentious  church,  round  which  the  village  has  been 
built  up,  and  in  which  the  pilgrims  regularly  conclude 
their  devotions,  is  the  direct  successor  of  the  hermit's 
original  chapel,  put  up  in  1255,  seems  not  altogether 
certain.  There  is  another  little  chapel  further  down  on 
the  road,  in  a  rather  forlorn  situation.  The  church  in 
the  village  was  erected  in  1627.  Its  architectural  excel- 
lence is  not  great,  but  its  situation  is  decidedly  attrac- 
tive, and  it  unquestionably  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  The  village  is  bright  and  cheerful,  more  par- 
ticularly while  one  of  those  frequent  fairs  is  in  progress, 
for  which  it  has  acquired  considerable  and  rather  extended 
fame.  On  those  occasions  all  is  life — both  of  business 
and  of  amusement — and  there  are  buyers  and  sellers 
to  be  seen  from  long  distances.  The  traffic  is  wont  at 
those  fairs  to  centre  in  two  curious  rows  of  small  old- 
fashioned  booths  or  stalls,  put  up  along  the  side  of  the 
road,  just  under  the  church,  which  stands  upon  a  little 
cliff.  Here  the  traders  set  forth  their  wares,  and  there 
is  much  higgling  and  bargaining.  Church  and  public- 
house  are  both  near — and  both  much  frequented  on  the 
occasion — for  neither  God's  house  nor  devil's  chapel  is 
ever  forgotten  in  the  Black  Forest  on  fair  days.  And 
on  a  fine  summer's  day,  with  the  hills  above,  and  the 
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green  valley  stretching  out  below,  bounded  by  the  black 
forest  of  the  moss,  the  picture  is  really  remarkably 
pretty. 

For  its  first  rise  to  commercial  importance  Todtmoos 
is  indebted  to  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  law-restoring 
Emperor,  who — observing  its  advantages  of  situation 
as  a  trafficking  place  for  that  wide  stretch  of  forest,, 
which  badly  wanted  a  market — assigned  to  it  an 
adequate  endowment,  which  has  manifestly  served  its 
purpose.  The  local  industry  which  above  all  others  has 
settled  here  in  force  is  cotton  spinning  or  weaving. 
There  is  a  large  cotton  mill  a  mile  or  so  below  the 
village.  And  in  the  cottages  far  around  the  old- 
fashioned  weaving  of  "zeugle,"  the  local  small  cotton 
goods,  without  which  no  local  household  could  go  on,  is 
diligently  pursued.  These  "zeugle"  are  taken  about 
the  country  by  hawkers,  who  scour  the  forest.  And 
they  are  also  the  goods  which  first  attracted  purchasers 
to  the  Todtmoos  fairs. 

Todtmoos  is  much  visited  from  the  neighbourhood,, 
and  is  easy  of  access  alike  from  the  Wiesenthal,  from 
Albbruck  on  the  Rhine,  and  from  St.  Blasien.  Coming 
from  the  Wiesenthal,  the  road  to  it  lies  through  the 
picturesque  Pragthal,  which  extends  onward  amid 
rugged  rock  towards  St.  Blasien.  There  is  a  quaint  little 
bit  of  marsh  scenery  on  the  outer  bank  of  the  rocky 
rim,  which,  when  I  walked  that  way,  looked  doubly 
weird  under  exceptional  circumstances.  There  were 
men  felling  a  hurst  of  firs  just  beyond  the  marsh — 
and  felling  it  as  it  is  usual  to  cut  down  trees  in  the 
midst  of  a  standing  forest,  that  is,  stripping  the  stems 
of  their  branches,  before  bringing  down  the  trees,  all  but 
a  small  crown.  The  whole  little  hurst  of  gaunt  leafless 
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stems,  fronted  by  a  seemingly  blighted  foreground,  in 
which  dead  grey  stems  and  rugged  stumps  rose  from  out 
a  wilderness  of  moss  and  rushes,  produced  a  rather 
ghastly  and  certainly  striking  effect. 

The  air  of  stillness  and  desolation  which  marks  the 
Todtmoos  is  not  bounded  by  the  extent  of  the  moss. 
The  carriage  road  to  Albbruck  lies  along  a  valley — one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  in  the  Forest — in 
which  for  eight  or  ten  miles  together  there  is  not  a 
house  to  be  seen,  nor  yet  any  other  sign  of  human 
habitation.  The  scenery  along  this  road  is  magnificent. 
The  mountain  banks  on  either  side  stand  up  steep  and 
high.  The  forest  is  luxuriant,  and  beautiful  in  its 
variety  of  tints  and  foliage.  The  valley  is  narrow,  as  if 
the  sides  were  pressing  to  meet — leaving  no  room, 
except  for  the  wildflowing  river  Wehra  and  the  newly 
made  road,  which  at  many  places  has  had  to  be  actually 
hewn  out  of  the  hard  rock.  The  river-bed  is  one 
succession  of  rocky  fragments.  So  fresh,  so  picturesque, 
so  varied  is  the  scenery,  that  one  could  not  tire  of  walk- 
ing were  the  road  a  good  bit  longer  than  it  is.  But 
it  is  a  curious  sensation  to  be  moving,  for  hours,  without 
setting  eyes  on  more  trace  of  one's  own  species  than  an 
occasional  road-mender  or  a  stray  woman  gathering  sticks 
or  berries.  One  little  trait  which  struck  me  about 
the  river  was  the  rare  exuberance,  in  the  river  islets,  of 
our  common  colt's-foot,  which,  with  its  leaves  magnified 
to  colossal  size,  looked  like  a  tropical  plant.  There  is 
one  splendid  piece  of  landscape  at  the  only  point  where 
the  river  is  bridged  over,  near  a  spot  where  the  road 
is  carried  through  a  tunnel.  Local  people  have  not 
inaptly  christened  this  view  "  Sonnenblick."  Brook 
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and  bridge  form  a  capital  foreground.  Above  them 
picturesquely  stands  the  tunnel.  One  mountain  bank 
rises  up,  rugged  and  bare — hard  granite  rock — almost 
perpendicularly  on  one  side.  The  other  bank  is  covered 
with  dense,  varied  foliage.  In  the  distance,  forming 
an  effective  background,  are  seen  the  tall  mountains  of 
the  further  range.  A  landscape  painter  need  not  look 
for  a  better  combination  of  materials. 

The  valley  does  not  widen  until  almost  immediately 
before  it  opens  into  the  rich  plain  which  borders  the 
Rhine.  At  this  point,  on  the  left  bank,  high  up  on  the 
mountain  ridge,  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  Barenfels, 
commanding  an  extensive  view.  Lovers  of  legends  and 
of  tales  of  chivalry  may  pick  up  one  or  two  curious  stories 
on  this  spot.  But  there  is  real  history  of  far  greater 
interest  connected  with  the  mountain  brow.  On  these  hills 
is  to  be  seen  probably  the  most  extensive  remnant  of  old 
Teuton  fortifications  left  in  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
Bergaling  Wall,  a  rampart  roughly  put  together  of  rude 
blocks  of  stone,  with  soil  thrown  against  them,  behind 
which  the  ancient  Allemanni  successfully  defended  them- 
selves for  a  long  period  against  the  invading  Romans. 
The  wall  stands  up  in  many  places  to  a  height  of  six  feet 
and  more,  and  runs  on  for  miles. 

Not  far  from  the  opening  of  the  valley  is  a  rather 
interesting  stalactite  cave,  named  the  Haseler  Hohle. 
To  reach  it,  guide-books  send  one  round  on  a  needless 
detour.  There  is  a  short  cut  across  the  fields  from  the 
Wehrathal,  which  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding, 
and  on  the  high  part  of  which  one  has  the  chance  of  coming 
upon  a  capital  view  of  the  Alps.  The  cave  is  not  yet 
fully  explored.  In  what  is  at  present  shown,  though  the 
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walking  is  in  parts  far  from  good,  there  is  for  reward  the 
sight  of  some  strangely  grotesque  formations,  to  which  dis- 
coverers have  assigned  appropriate  names — as  "  organ/' 
"  church,"  "  prince's  tomb,"  and  so  on.  The  limestone 
is,  I  believe,  very  good  and  pure.  One  curious  formation 
consists  of  three  pillars  ringing  with  a  fine  metallic 
sound,  the  whole  three  forming  an  enharmonic  chord 
of  tonic,  third,  and  fifth. 

This  is,  by  the  way,  not  the  only  stalactite  cave  which 
the  Black  Forest  boasts.  There  is  a  similar  cavern,  near 
Beuggen,  in  which  there  is  a  subterranean  waterfall — 
picturesque,  but  barring  progress.  Besides  .this,  a  stalac- 
tite cave  has  also  recently  been  discovered  near  Beuron, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  very  near  the  site  of  an  old 
monastery  founded  in  777  by  Count  Gerold  von  Bussen, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  cave  of 
Hasel  naturalists  note  as  a  special  feature  the  occurrence 
of  white  flies  and  blind  white  spiders.  Though  it  may 
not  be  W7orth  travelling  far  out  of  one's  way  to  see,  once 
one  is  in  the  Wehrathal,  which  is  amply  worth  a  visit, 
the  Hasel  cave  may  justify  the  little  detour  required. 

About  a  mile  beyond  it  is  the  little  town  of  Wehr,  in 
which  I  found  navvies  busy  building  a  new  railway  line 
to  go  into  Wiesenthal.  Beyond  this  is  Brennet,  where 
the  road  joins  the  railway  running  along  the  Upper 
Rhine.  A  very  short  distance  along  this  line  lies 
Sackingen — the  town  of  S.  Fridolin  and  of  the 
trumpeter  immortalized  by  Scheffel.  Stuck  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  a  curious  covered 
bridge — the  largest  of  its  kind — leading  across  the  river, 
the  little  town  looks  remarkably  picturesque.  Here  it 
was  that  the  Irish  saint  worked  his  many  wonders, 
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diverted  an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  and  succeeded  eventually 
in  converting  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  There 
are  many  interesting  old  bits  of  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture still  shown  as  relics  of  early  days,  which  attract 
many  visitors — besides  the  numerous  devout  pilgrims  who 
come  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  departed  saint,  and 
seek  at  his  shrine  relief  from  illness  and  pain,  as  well  as 
pardon  for  offences.  Among  the  Roman  Catholic  Black 
Foresters,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  saint  honoured 
like  Fridolin. 

On  this  southern  Rhine  one  is  rather  painfully  re- 
minded of  the  political  significance  of  the  river.  On  the 
other  side  of  that  stream — narrow  here — lies  Switzerland. 
Its  proximity  fills  railway  trains  inconveniently  with 
travellers,  and  puts  Emperor  William's  frontier  guards 
on  the  alert.  Whenever  eulogists  of  old  times  and  old 
principles  dispute  the  justice  of  Cobden's  expectations 
which  saw  in  Free  Trade  a  power  making  for  peaceful, 
free  intercourse  and  amity  between  nations,  one  feels 
tempted  to  invite  them  to  visit  a  frontier  on  which  such 
a  protective  tariff  as  Prince  Bismarck's  has  built  up 
something  like  a  Chinese  wall.  It  must  cost  the  empire 
something  to  maintain  its  army  of  semi-military  customs 
officers  patrolling  along  the  extended  border.  And  their 
interference  makes  their  supervision  appear  so  disagree- 
able to  travellers !  There  is  such  a  contrast  between 
the  Swiss  side  and  the  German  of  the  frontier !  Not 
that  the  Baden  customs  officers  are  at  all  wanting  in 
civility.  Far  from  it.  But  they  will  overhaul  every 
little  package,  even  though  it  be  far  too  small  for  profit- 
able smuggling — even  though  poking  their  fingers  in 
the  evening  into  the  same  bag  which  they  have,  after 
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ample  examination,  passed  in  the  morning,  going  the 
other  way.  The  Swiss  are  wiser  in  their  generation. 
Even  a  little  smuggling — which  is  not  likely  to  occur — 
would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  influx  of  so  many 
paying  visitors,  for  whom  ingress  is  made  easy.  No  one 
minds  crossing  into  Switzerland.  But  it  requires  some 
resolution  to  cross  back  into  inquisitive  Germany. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

ST.   BLASIEN   AND   HAUENSTEIN. 

S.  BLASIUS,  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  when  about  316  he 
died  a  martyr's  death,  being  combed  to  death  with 
iron-pronged  combs — whence  he  has  become  the  patron 
saint  of  woolcarders — at  the  order  of  Agricola — not 
him  of  Tacitus,  but  a  later  Roman,  who  governed 
Cappadocia — can  scarcely  have  dreamt  what  a  splendid 
shrine  was  some  centuries  after  to  be  erected  to 
him,  as  a  receptacle  for  his  remains,  in  a  quiet 
valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  what  a  valuable 
prescription  in  the  thaumaturgic  therapeutics  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  those  mouldering  bones  were  destined 
to  become.  By  common  consent  St.  Blasien  is  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  points,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  salubrious  silvan  retreats,  in  the  whole 
Black  Forest.  There  is  no  place  like  it  in  its  own 
country  for  air,  and  walks,  and  forest  all  combined — 
for  surroundings,  and  for  trout  fishing  and  other  idyllic 
pleasures.  Its  altitude  is  considerable,  2,400  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  dry.  The  splendid  forests  come 
up  on  all  sides  close  to  the  village.  There  is  unceasing 
freshness,  the  invigorating  scent  of  fir-woods — it  is  no 
wonder  that  holiday-makers  and  invalids  alike  crowd  to 
its  multiplying  hotels.  A  summer's  sojourn  at  St. 
Blasien  is  more  particularly  a  favourite  prescription  with 
German  doctors  for  patients  with  affected  lungs.  The 
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Saint  cannot  have  much  to  do  with  this.  For  I  find 
that  S.  Blasius,  having  on  one  occasion  been  successful 
in  extracting  a  fish-bone  from  a  boy's  throat,  is  associated 
in  the  ecclesiastical  medicine  of  Rome  more  specifically 
with  cervical  complaints,  being  one  of  the  fourteen 
saints  invocable  according  to  the  orthodox  rule  by 
persons  suffering  from  pains  in  the  neck.  However; 
the  result  is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

Of  course,  so  exceptionally  beautiful  a  spot  could  not 
have  been  discovered  by  anyone  but  monks.  The 
Benedictines  of  St.  Blasien  were  in  their  day  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  corporation.  Their  abbots  took  rank  as 
princes  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  as 
princes  they  were  required  to  contribute  a  con- 
tingent of  6J  men  of  foot  and  i^  men  of  horse  to  the 
armies  commanded  by  the  predecessors  of  Moltke.  How 
they  managed  about  the  fractional  men,  chroniclers  do 
not  say.  No  fewer  than  thirty-six  parishes  were  sub- 
jected to  their  rule,  and,  indeed,  they  were  almost 
absolute  lords  of  a  considerable  breadth  of  country. 
Their  wealth  must  have  been  very  considerable.  The 
mere  catalogue  of  the  leavings  of  their  treasures  which 
his  Apostolic  Majesty  of  Austria,  in  a  truly  apostolic 
spirit — when  driven  from  sovereignty  in  these  western 
provinces — most  prudently  "  conveyed "  to  Vienna, 
calls  up  pictures  of  splendour  and  opulence.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  oratory  of  Heius, 
the  Messanian,  which  Verres  when  pro-praetor  appreciat- 
ingly  carried  off  to  Rome.  Before  the  Emperor  made 
off  with  these  articles,  Calvinistic  Swiss  and  all-destroy- 
ing French  in  their  various  turns  had  paid  unwelcome 
visits  to  the  abbey,  and  made  havoc  among  its  posses- 
sions. His  Majesty's  predecessor  had  begun  his 
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"  benevolence  "  by  coining  the  copper  roof  into  kreutzers. 
When  Austria  evacuated  the  country,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  valuables  travelled  from  the  Alb  to  the  Danube, 
including  a  statue  of  S.  Blasius,  cast  in  solid  silver, 
a  precious  monstrance  worth  £20,000,  and  moreover 
no  end  of  rare  codices  and  manuscripts,  including  a 
manuscript  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Of  such  literary  trea- 
sures St.  Blasien  in  its  day  possessed  great  store.  For  it 
was  at  one  time  the  foremost  seat  of  learning  in  Ger- 
many, occupying  in  that  country  about  the  same  position 
which  Clugni  held  in  France.  Classical  studies  were  a 
favourite  occupation  with  its  members.  There  was  not 
a  university  in  Germany  to  which  St.  Blasien  did  not 
send  some  learned  professors.  And  in  the  wrorld  of 
erudition  the  abbey  held  an  honoured  place.  One  of  its 
abbots  was  the  learned  Mgr.  Gerbert,  the  author  of  the 
first  history  of  the  Black  Forest,  written  in  Latin,  and 
still  frequently  quoted  by  its  title,  Historia  Silvse  Nigrsc. 
[This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Forest — pre- 
viously Silva  Marciana — was  in  writing  given  its  modern 
name.] 

All  these  arts  and  studies  are  now  forgotten.  The 
monastery  has  become  a  pattering  cotton  mill.  Its  cells 
are  occupied  by  spinners.  The  clear  mountain  stream, 
never  previously  weighted  with  more  than  a  fisherman's 
hook,  spends  its  force  in  driving  unwieldy  turbines  which 
set  the  mill  wheels  going.  Cloister  and  precincts  swarm 
with  "  hands."  In  another  part  of  the  buildings  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  was  not  long  ago  heard  moulding 
fire-arms.  And,  as  an  arms  factory,  peaceful  S.  Blasien 
claims  the  distinction  of  having  turned  out  some  of  the 
first  breech-loaders,  and  in  1823  the  very  first  rifled  cannon 
ever  manufactured.  Sic  transit  gloria  monachorum  ! 
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After  the  havoc  wrought  by  French  soldiers  and  other 
modern  vandals,  the  monastery  buildings  can  now  be 
called  old  only  in  the  builder's  sense.  They  are  all  of 
comparatively  modern  origin.  But  the  domed  church, 
•designed  by  d'Ynard,  is  rightly  considered  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  architecture  in  Germany.  It  is  a  grand 
piece  of  workmanship.  Its  design  is  purely  classical, 
and,  rising  majestically  above  the  cluster  of  houses 
which  make  up  the  village,  its  lofty  dome,  supported  by 
a  circle  of  giant  pillars  of  pure  Doric  mould — forming  a 
fitting  centre  to  the  encircling  living  architecture  of 
Nature — cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  idea  of 
grandeur  and  appropriateness  both  to  its  object  and 
its  surroundings.  The  dome  has  a  diameter  of  106  feet— 
nearly  as  much  as  St.  Peter's,  of  Rome,  and  the  Pan- 
theon. Its  height  is  192  feet.  It  rests  upon  a  circle  of 
twenty  majestic  Doric  columns  outside,  and  as  many 
Corinthian  within.  The  roof  is  once  more  of  copper. 
As  has  been  already  said,  the  first  roof  was  melted  into 
coppers,  to  be  for  a  time  replaced  by  zinc.  But  the 
proper  material  has  now  been  restored.  That  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  restoration  effected.  The  old  choir — the 
present  church,  that  is — beautiful  once,  like  the  wide 
rotunda  covered  by  the  dome,  remains  stripped  of  its 
alabaster  and  marble — a  beggarly  make-believe  of  what 
it  once  was — decorated  now  only  with  cheap  plaster  and 
"  scagliola."  The  rotunda,  perfect  in  its  proportions,  once 
crowded  with  worshippers,  has  been  degraded  to  a  mere 
place  of  passage  and  unused  covered  space.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  St.  Blasien  that  for  its  main  attractions  it  has  ever 
been  indebted  more  to  Nature  than  to  man.  On  the 
splendid  mountains  and  rich  forests,  on  the  meadows 
and  the  rock-lined  course  of  the  rushing  river,  with  its 
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waterfalls  and  eddies,  the  havoc  of  invading  armies  has 
expended  itself  in  vain. 

The  body  of  S.  Blasius — such  as  remained — was  not 
carried  to  St.  Blasien  till  about  goo.  But  monks  are 
known  to  have  settled  in  the  place,  and  founded  a 
monastery,  as  early  as  750.  In  later  times  these 
monks  proved  most  serviceable  benefactors  to  the  Black 
Forest  by  developing  its  agriculture  and  handicrafts. 
They  introduced  wool-spinning  into  their  dominions. 
They  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  of  wood-carving,  out  of  which  have  practically 
grown  all  the  modern  industries  of  the  Forest.  And  to 
their  credit  it  must  be  said  that,  while  they  were  left 
alone,  they  proved  on  the  whole  lenient  masters  to  their 
subjects,  respecting  ancient  rights  and  tolerating  local 
self-government.  Their  troubles  with  vassals,  which 
subsequently  led  to  bloody  conflicts,  only  began  when  a 
lay  power  appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  co-partner  in  their 
sovereignty. 

St.  Blasien  is  a  capital  centre  from  which  to  explore 
the  surrounding  district  of  the  Forest.  That  district  is 
rich  in  points  worth  visiting.  There  are  the  Feldberg,. 
Menzenschwand,  the  Schluchsee,  the  abnormally  elevated 
village  of  Hochenschwand,  the  valley  of  the  Alb, 
the  valleys  of  Schliicht,  Mettma,  and  Schwarza — all 
within  easy  reach.  And  one  point  strongly  in  its  favour 
is,  that  it  has  so  many  pretty  points  quite  near — within  a 
lady's  walk — a  walk  dry  even  in  wet  weather,  shady  in 
sunshine,  cool  with  the  exhalations  from  the  crystal 
brook.  That  brook  in  itself  is  a  potent  attraction.  You 
can  sit  by  its  foaming  falls  for  hours  and  watch  the 
trout — plentiful,  and  big  of  their  kind — throwing  their 
nimble  bodies  against  the  solid  bank  of  water  rushing: 
down  from  the  rocky  ledge. 
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A  delightful  expedition  it  is  to  follow  the  valley  formed 
by  that  little  stream.  The  valley  of  the  Alb  is  not  one  of 
the  grandest  of  Black  Forest  vales,  and  travellers  are 
generally  advised,  in  traversing  it,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  coach  which  passes  up  and  down  conveniently  twice 
a  day.  But  it  possesses  many  pretty  points.  In  some 
respects  it  would  look  more  imposing  if  the  road  were,  as 
elsewhere,  carried  on  below,  by  the  side  of  the  brook. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  difference  it  makes,  whether  one 
sees  a  stream  from  near  or  from  above,  and  hills  from 
their  foot  or  from  midway.  But  even  as  the  road  goes 
now  one  gets  many  a  fine  glimpse — some  that  one 
would  miss  otherwise.  There  are  many  striking 
bits,  such  as  "  the  devil's  caldron."  And  the  dangerous 
look  of  the  road,  winding  close  by  precipices  and 
beside  steep  bluffs  of  rock — under  guidance  of  careful 
German  postillions  the  heavy  coaches  are  absolutely 
safe,  and  no  accident  is  ever  known  to  have  occurred 
— -adds,  perhaps,  a  little  to  the  excitement  of  the  enjoyable 
drive. 

A  little  more  than  half-way  down  is  Tiefenstein — a 
prettily-situated  village — from  which  a  steep  footpath 
leads  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  to  the  historically 
interesting  county  of  the  Hauenstein.  Toiling  up  this 
path  one  can  realize  how  effectually  the  little  enclave  of 
Allemanno-Burgundians — differing  strikingly  from  their 
neighbours  all  round  in  dress,  in  descent,  in  tongue,  in 
customs,  and  in  government — must  have  been  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  old  times  before  many  roads 
were  made.  The  gorge  through  which  the  path  lies  was 
in  those  days  the  Adullam  of  unquiet  spirits.  Its  caves 
were  tenanted  by  refugees  and  outlaws  waging  war  on 
mankind,  and  making  still  more  effectual  the  barrier 
which  Nature  had  interposed. 
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The  Hauensteiner  Land  takes  its  name  from  the  Castle 
of  Hauenstein,  an  odd-shaped  building,  stuck,  as  it  were, 
against  the  all  but  perpendicular  bank  of  the  Rhine,  not 
far  from  Albbruck,  near  which  still  stands  the  famous 
silver  fir  under  which  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  when  a 
mere  noble,  dreamt  his  prophetic  dream  of  empire. 
From  time  immemorial  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  this  little  country  has  formed  an  imperium  in 
imperio — to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  self-governing 
little  republic.  Political  independence  has  gone,  but  in 
spite  of  the  levelling  influence  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
marked  peculiarity  still  remains.  The  local  dress, 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century — which  is  about  two 
centuries  older  than  the  general  Black  Forest  garb — 
consists  in  the  main — for  men,  of  a  wide-sleeved  shirt, 
with  a  projecting  white  frill  collar,  a  red  waistcoat  and 
long  black  coat,  and  curious  trousers,  remarkably  wide 
and  loose,  carried  down  to  the  knees,  below  which  the 
legs  are  encased  in  white  stockings.  The  trousers  go 
popularly  by  the  name  of  "  hotzen,"  which  has  been 
applied  by  way  of  nickname  to  the  race  who  wear  them. 
But  the  people  do  not  like  it.  The  men  wear  beards — 
which  the  regular  Black  Foresters  do  not.  In  the  dress 
of  females  a  remarkable  difference  is  made  between 
married  women  and  young  girls.  The  married  women 
are  put  in  as  sober  and  quiet-coloured  clothes  as 
possible.  Only  their  stockings  are  red.  All  the  rest 
of  their  apparel  is  commonly  black.  The  girls,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  decked  out  to  look  as  bright  and 
attractive  as  can  be.  Their  dress  is  many-coloured  as 
the  rainbow,  but  much  brighter,  and  so  shaped  as  to 
set  off  their  figure  to  the  best  advantage.  Both  men 
and  women  are  valued  as  faithful,  trustworthy,  and  very 
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muscular  workers.  They  cannot  throw  off  a  certain 
constitutional  contentiousness,  which  has  in  the  past 
often  led  them  into  trouble.  Their  history  for  more 
than  a  century,  up  to  1832,  is,  a  history  of  risings  and 
insurrections.  And  up  to  a  hundred  years  ago  blood 
feud  was  still  with  them  a  standing  institution.  They 
are  thoroughly  self-contained  and  taken  up  with  their 
own  affairs.  Among  so  apparently  self-satisfied  and 
rather  surly  a  race,  one  is  surprised  to  find,  coupled  with 
strong  family  attachments,  a  powerfully-developed  sense 
of  poetry,  and  a  remarkable  addiction  to  feasting  and 
fun.  The  Hauenstein  fairs,  and  kirchweihs,  and  other 
local  fetes — above  all  that  genuinely  national  holiday, 
the  fete  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  which  is  kept  early  in 
spring,  and  which  no  visitor  should  miss — are  popular 
feasts  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  Everybody  flocks 
to  them.  Everybody  seems  to  leave  all  cares  behind 
and  to  give  himself  up  wholly  to  revelry  and  fun.  The 
Hauensteiners  are  great  hands  at  good-humoured  chaff. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  songs  are  marked  in  many 
instances  by  deep  pathos,  which  one  would  scarcely 
look  for.  Of  such  character  is  their  favourite  ballad 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  is  their  pet  hero. 

The  main  interest  of  the  little  country  is  wrapped  up 
in  its  constitutional  history.  Preserving  longer  than  any 
of  their  neighbours  the  inborn  Teuton  love  of  freedom 
and  impatience  of  restraint,  the  Hauensteiners  managed 
for  a  long  time  to  retain  their  old  home  rule — very  similar 
to  the  government  still  prevailing  among  the  Swiss. 
The  whole  little  district  was  divided  into  eight  "  units  n 
(einung),  with  an  elective  chief  (einungsmeister)  to  rule 
over  each,  and  to  represent  it  in  the  national  council — 
which  was  presided  over  by  an  elected  "redmann" — a 
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curious  old  German  title,  which  probably  meant  "  rede- 
man/'  i.e.,  counsellor,  but  may  also  have  stood  for 
"  speaker."  They  had  their  own  law  courts,  taxed 
themselves,  and  altogether  revelled  in  thorough  self- 
government.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Blasien,  while  con- 
tinuing sole  over-lord,  did  not  interfere  much  with  these 
institutions.  But  once  Austria  acquired  a  share  in  the 
sovereignty,  troubles  began.  Here  and  there  a  little 
privilege  was  snipped  off,  and  the  suzerain  claimed  to 
have  a  voice  in  internal  matters.  Like  General 
Boulanger,  he  insisted  upon  constitutional  "  revision," 
and  enforced  it.  After  that,  the  abbey  claimed  its 
say  as  well.  The  time  chosen  was  not  particularly 
opportune  for  monastic  interference.  For  reformation 
ideas  were  afloat,  and  in  the  minds  of  these  sturdy  sons 
of  freedom  they  found  for  the  time  a  receptive  ground. 
Echoes  of  Thomas  Miinzer's  iconoclastic  wars  resounded 
through  the  district,  and  when  the  abbey  was  unwise 
enough  to  levy  a  new  impost,  the  flame  of  revolution 
broke  forth  with  unbridled  force.  A  bitter  conflict 
ensued.  In  the  end,  no  doubt,  the  abbey  remained 
victor.  But  a  more  troublesome  war  broke  out  in  1719, 
to  be  carried  on  intermittently  till  1832.  This  second 
was  mainly  a  religious  war.  In  popular  parlance 
it  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Saltpetre  War  " — from 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  Fridolin  Albiez,  who  was  a 
digger  of  saltpetre.  The  curious  sect  formed  by  him 
are  understood  to  exist  still.  (They  are  now  sometimes 
called  after  their  later  leader,  Aegidius  Strittmann,  who 
in  1815  incited  them  to  renewed  rebellion.)  They 
are  not  naturally  an  ill-conditioned  community.  They 
endeavour  to  live  in  peace  and  unity  with  everyone. 
They  protest  theoretically  against  tithes,  taxes,  Estab- 
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lished  Church-worship,  and  service  in  the  army.  But 
they  submit  to  all  these  things.  What  they  will  not 
tolerate  is  interference  with  their  own  peculiar  rites  and 
superstitions,  the  use  of  amulets  and  curious  formulas. 
And  when  roused  to  opposition  they  have  shown  them- 
selves prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in  their  resistance. 
They  have  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1719,  and 
again  in  1728,  in  1736,  from  1743  to  1746,  in  1815,  and 
last  of  all  in  1832.  Their  risings  have  precipitated  the 
all  but  total  suppression  of  that  traditional  self-govern- 
ment which,  characteristic  as  it  is  of  old  Teuton 
institutions,  in  a  centralizing  and  strongly  bureaucratic 
country  like  modern  Germany  was  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  disappear,  and  of  which  there  are  now  only 
traditions — interesting,  but  not  practically  efficient — left 
to  tell  the  tale. 

Barring  the  westernmost  border  district,  which  is 
formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Southern  Murg,  and  is  rich 
in  natural  beauties,  the  country  of  Hauenstein  has  little 
in  the  way  of  scenery  to  attract  travellers.  It  looks 
bleak  and  bare.  The  architecture  of  its  houses  is  plain 
and  humdrum.  One  seems,  however,  to  enter  into  a 
different  world  when  descending  from  the  bare  table- 
land into  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Murg.  It  begins 
tamely,  but  very  little  progress  brings  one  into  scenery 
full  of  charm,  which  is  continued  till  the  valley  opens 
upon  the  railway  station  of  Murg.  There  could  not  be 
a  finer  point  for  a  picture,  for  instance,  than  where  the 
ruined  castle  of  Harpolingen,  crowned  with  a  fringe 
of  pines,  rises  above  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  valley  momentarily 
widens  at  this  point,  leaving  space  below  for  a  bright 
green  meadow,  at  one  end  of  which  stands  a  mill,  the 
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broad  weir  of  which  imports  a  new  feature  into  the 
landscape.  At  its  side  a  little  brook  tumbles  down  the 
granite  wall  with  a  curious  effect,  like  a  broad  band  of 
silver  dropping  in  irregular  zigzag  into  the  valley.  But 
this  is  only  one  fine  point.  There  are  many.  The  valley 
is  in  places  so  narrow,  and  winds  so  continuously,  that 
the  road  has  had  to  be  carried  through  a  succession  of 
tunnels. 

A  little  below  Murg,  on  the  road  to  Schaffhausen,  is 
Lauffenburg,  a  quaint  little  town,  situated  right  on  the 
brink  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  covered  bridge — similar  to 
that  at  Sackingen — leading  across  to  its  twin  sister 
on  Swiss  soil.  The  Swiss  Lauffenburg  is  really  the 
larger  town.  Between  the  two  rushes  the  Rhine  in  the 
picturesque  rapids  known  as  the  Laufen.  It  was  here,  in 
these  frothing  waves,  that  "  the  curse  of  water "  pro- 
nounced against  the  house  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne — 
when,  under  Henry  VIII.,  he  seized  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Church  the  rich  possessions  of  Battle  Abbey  —  took 
effect.  "  By  fire  and  water" — so  the  doom  ran — "your 
line  shall  come  to  an  end  and  perish  out  of  the  land  !  n 
This  came  true  something  like  250  years  later,  when  the 
eighth  Viscount  Montague,  being  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  reached  Lauffenburg  on  a  boating  expedition  in 
company  with  his  friend  Sedley  Burdett.  He  was  the 
first  of  his  family  born  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  His  father  had  seceded.  In  a  reckless  spirit  of 
venturesomeness  he  proposed  to  " shoot"  the  Laufen. 
Burdett  agreed.  The  people  of  the  place  did  their  best 
to  dissuade  the  two,  urging  that  the  feat  had  never  been 
attempted,  and  that  the  danger  was  great.  Montague, 
however,  persisted.  As  he  was  entering  the  boat,  in 
company  with  Burdett  and  his  dog,  his  valet  clutched 
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hold  of  his  collar  and  called  out,  "  My  lord — my  lord ! 
the  curse  of  water  ! "  The  boat  capsized  in  the  second 
wave  of  the  Laufen,  and  the  two  men  with  their  dog, 
though  they  swam  hard  for  their  life,  were  all  drowned 
in  the  vortex  under  the  Oelberg,  where  the  Rhine  is  a 
hundred  feet  deep.  Though  large  rewards  were  offered 
for  the  bodies,  not  a  vestige  of  them  was  ever  seen 
again.  In  the  same  month — on  the  I4th  September, 
1793 — the  interesting  old  mansion  of  the  Montagues  in 
Sussex,  Cowdray  House,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE    FELDBERG. 

ALTHOUGH  with  the  decline  of  its  monastery  St.  Blasien 
has  lost  its  sceptre  of  government,  it  has  retained — and 
bids  fair  still  further  to  retain — its  local  coronet  as  by 
far  the  most  leading  place  in  the  district.  Coach  roads 
radiate  from  it.  Traffic  is  centred  in  it.  And  on  high 
days  the  motley  gathering  of  country  folk  flocking  into 
its  streets  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observing 
varieties  of  local  apparel,  especially  the  gold-embroidered 
dress  of  women.  Of  pleasant  walks  and  more  or  less 
ambitious  mountain  expeditions  there  is  great  choice,  and 
the  distances  seem  adapted  to  every  degree  of  pedes- 
trianism.  The  near  hills  all  round  are  laid  out  in 
promenades.  St.  Blasien  is  the  centre  of  a  rather 
important  and  extensive  forestal  district.  Accordingly, 
there  is  one  of  those  nurseries  for  forest  trees  close  by, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  Baden  Government  is  doing  so 
much  to  improve  the  condition  of  forests  generally.  It 
sells  the  little  seedlings  at  so  low  a  price  that  scarcely 
anyone  in  Baden,  besides  the  few  large  proprietors 
remaining,  cares  to  raise  his  own  plants.  Most  of  the 
forest  round  St.  Blasien  is  Crown  property.  The  shoot- 
ing in  it  is  said  to  be  very  fair.  Capercailzie  more 
particularly  abounds,  and  in  these  mountain  forests  this 
bird  generally  supplies  the  best  sport  for  the  gun. 
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One  of  the  favourite  points  for  short  excursions 
is  the  high  ground  of  Hochenschwand,  which  is  within 
a  fairly  easy  walk,  somewhere  between  five  and  six 
miles.  Hochenschwand,  situated  3,100  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  the  highest  village  in  Baden.  The  tall  pointed  spire 
of  its  church,  rising  above  the  surrounding  hills,  forms 
a  conspicuous  land-mark  in  a  considerable  circuit.  There 
are  several  pensions  in  the  place,  which  is  otherwise  a 
peaceful  and  quiet,  remarkably  neat  mountain  village, 
famous,  more  in  particular,  for  its  fine  view  of  the  Alps, 
which  in  clear  weather  tempts  many  a  visitor  on  its 
height.  For  near  the  Swiss  border  people  are  all  mad 
to  see  the  Alps. 

Another  favourite  point  is  the  dark  Schluchsee — some 
six  or  seven  miles  distant — which  is  the  largest,  and  to 
my  mind  the  most  picturesque,  lake  of  the  Black  Forest. 
It  measures  something  like  three  miles  in  length,  and  on 
an  average  half-a-mile  in  width.  So  attractive  has  this 
lake  proved  to  German  holiday-makers,  that  two  fairly 
large  holiday  resorts  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years  upon 
its  banks.  On  a  fine,  sunny  day — it  wants  that — the 
view  of  the  lake,  surrounded  by  high  fir-clad  hills,  is 
really  as  beautiful  as  it  is  peculiar.  Everything  is  dark, 
from  the  black  spruce  on  the  hills  to  the  wide  sheet  of 
water,  coloured  by  its  peaty  bottom.  But  it  is  not  a  dark- 
ness of  gloom  or  weirdness,  but  of  peace  and  quiet. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  the  lake  adds  to  the  effect.  And 
the  quiet  generally  reigning  amid  a  hollow,  from  which  the 
encircling  hills  shut  out  both  wind  and  sound,  further 
accentuates  it.  There  is  generally  some  very  tame  boat- 
ing going  on  on  the  lake,  which  imports  a  mild  little 
touch  of  life.  The  fishing  in  the  lake  is  reported  good, 
though  it  extends  no  further  than  to  jack,  perch,  and 
burbot. 
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The  waters  issuing  from  the  Schluchsee  form  the  river 
Schwarza,  which  has  by  its  millennia  of  flow  scooped 
out  of  the  rock  a  valley  of  remarkable  wildness  and 
beauty.  The  valley  is  at  present  very  little  known — which 
is  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  until  quite 
recently  there  was  really  no  practicable  road  leading 
through  it,  and  that  even  now  a  considerable  stretch 
remains  unreclaimed,  roadless  wilderness.  On  my  walk 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  for  guide  one  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  of  the  valley.  Our  progress  was 
mere  rough  mountain  stalking,  with  some  peril  to  life 
and  limb  ;  for  in  the  moss-covered  crevices  it  might  have 
included  serious  falls.  The  little  river  is  in  many  places 
choked  with  rocks  and  fallen  trees.  Where  the  new 
road  begins,  no  human  foot  appeared  to  have  trodden  for 
some  weeks.  The  road-side  alone  would  have  furnished 
almost  a  day's  supply  of  raspberries  to  Covent  Garden. 
At  Leinegg  the  river  describes  a  sharp  bend,  and  enters, 
as  by  a  rapid  shifting  of  scene,  into  a  country  of  an 
altogether  different  character,  quite  as  pleasing,  but 
remarkably  tidy  and  well-tended.  The  road  leads  along 
well-kept,  fertile  meadows,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
many  picturesque  "  arrangements  in  rock  and  foliage/' 
the  effectiveness  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  striking 
changes  in  the  colouring — the  rock  being  composed  of 
granite,  porphyry,  and  gneiss.  This  makes  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  walk.  But  the  best  bit  is  still  to  come.  It 
lies  beyond  the  "Witznauer  Muhle,"  along  the  river 
Schliicht,  which  at  that  point  joins  the  Schwarza.  In 
the  entire  Black  Forest  I  do  not  remember  having  come 
across  so  great  a  variety  of  picturesque  scenes  so  closely 
crowded  together  as  within  the  two-and-a-half  miles 
through  which  I  pursued  this  valley,  till  where  the  river  is 
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joined  by  the  Mettma.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  ground 
on  this  stretch  on  which  the  scenery  is  not  strikingly 
beautiful — always  changing — grand  and  wild.  But  it  is 
the  variety  of  views  which  is  surprising.  Atone  point  the 
rock  stands  up,  bare  and  perpendicular,  like  a  wall.  At 
another  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  ruined  castle.  Then 
comes  the  bluff  and  bold  "  Swede's  Rock  " — so  christened 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Again,  there  is  a  mass  of 
rich  foliage.  Among  the  odd-shaped  forms  of  rock  there 
is  a  "  pulpit,"  of  course.  And  the  point  where  the  river 
takes  in  the  Mettma,  the  projecting  rock  at  the  angle 
being  utilized  for  the  site  of  a  neat  little  house,  is  really 
a  little  gem.  The  river  rushes  and  tosses  in  its  narrow 
bed,  which  at  one  point,  to  make  room  for  the  road,  has 
had  to  be  carried  through  a  tunnel.  Few  guide-books 
recommend  a  visit  to  this  valley,  but  I  rank  it  among  the 
best  to  be  seen.  In  comparison  with  the  Schliicht,  the 
Mettma,  which  leads  back  to  St.  Blasien,  is  tame.  But 
still  it  affords  pleasant  walking — or  driving.  For  with 
the  exception  of  the  rough  bit  alluded  to  in  the  Schwarza 
valley,  near  Schwarzbruck — which  may  be  avoided — the 
entire  ground  may  be  covered  on  wheels. 

The  point  of  all  others  to  be  visited  from  St.  Blasien — 
as  I  have  arranged  the  itinerary — is  the  Chimborazo  of 
the  Black  Forest,  the  Feldberg.  That  mountain,  which 
is  the  highest  in  the  entire  Forest,  and  in  very  deed  the 
centre  of  its  rocky  system — inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
principal  ranges  radiate  from  it — has  been  so  con- 
veniently placed  by  considerate  Nature,  that  its  ascent 
is  easy  from  almost  all  sides.  The  favourite  starting 
points  are  St.  Blasien,  the  Titisee,  and  Todtnau.  From 
none  of  these  points  is  the  gradient  steep.  From  St. 
Blasien  it  is  so  gentle  that  one  might  for  the  best  part  of 
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the  way  almost  imagine  oneself  walking  on  the  level.  It 
is  only  where  the  rocky  belt,  just  below  the  bare  summit- 
cone,  is  reached,  that  real  climbing  begins.  There  is 
probably  no  second  mountain  which,  for  its  altitude, 
admits  of  so  easy  an  ascent.  And  the  roads  are  so  good 
that  one  can  drive  almost  to  the  top. 

The  first  bit  of  road  from  St.  Blasien  lies  through  shady 
forest  and  smiling  fields,  till  one  has  passed  the  neat 
village  of  Menzenschwand,  in  which  the  two  well-known 
painters,  the  Winterhalters,  were  born.  The  best  known 
of  these,  dying  in  1873,  left  a  handsome  legacy  to  his 
native  village,  with  directions  to  expend  it  in  building  an 
hotel  and  pension — the  better  to  enable  strangers  to  study 
the  beauties  of  the  place.  Shortly  beyond  Menzenschwand, 
which  is  now  much  frequented,  the  steeper  rise  begins. 
This  piece  of  rock — hard  granite,  covered  partly  with 
wild  forest,  partly  with  deep  moss  and  heather,  kept 
perpetually  fresh  by  a  number  of  sparkling  rivulets — 
possesses  some  points  of  interest  for  botanists.  The 
vegetation  is  distinctly  sub-Alpine,  and  in  that  character 
is  carried  up  to  a  higher  point  than  sub-Alpine  flora 
generally  reaches.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  beech  and 
spruce — in  sheltered  nooks  even  maple  and  mountain 
ash — are  found  here  growing  in  much  higher  altitudes 
than  what  they  occur  in  on  the  Alps.  And  so  are  Alpine 
roses  and  other  of  the  lesser  Alpine  plants — which  are 
all  plentiful  on  the  Feldberg,  and  seem  to  thrive.  The 
abundance  of  water,  which  distinguishes  the  mountain, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  luxuriance  of  its 
flora.  Where  the  water  comes  from,  puzzles  the  natives. 
But  the  high  granite  cone  almost  streams  with  springs,  of 
all  of  which  the  water  is  excellent.  Save  for  brushwood 
and  short  mountain  grass,  the  summit  is  bare.  At  the 
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foot  of  the  cone  stands  a  fairly  good  hotel,  where  a 
bed  may  be  had.  Less  luxurious  fare  and  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  very  near  the  highest  summit,  in  the 
Todtnauer  Wildhiitte,  which  is  the  highest  inhabited 
point  in  the  Black  Forest.  But  it  is  inhabited — as  a 
farmyard — only  in  summer.  In  this  little  improvised  inn 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  Black  Foresters 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  saying  grace  in  their  own 
style.  Always  devout,  they  address  themselves  to  grace 
with  an  earnestness  and  patience,  which  show  the  prayer 
to  be  to  them  no  empty  form.  Our  own  country  folk 
are  very  good  grace-sayers.  But  these  people  recite,  all 
joining  in  unison,  a  form  of  prayer  which  occupies  some 
minutes,  with  every  appearance  of  devotion  and  attention 
— keeping  open  the  windows  all  the  time  in  order  that  — 
according  to  an  old  Black  Forest  superstition — any  evil 
spirits  present  may  escape. 

Only  a  short  distance  above  the  Wildhiitte,  on  the  very 
highest  point  of  the  Feldberg,  stands  a  tall  stone  tower, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  present  Grand-Duke's 
marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor 
William.  From  this  tower  there  is  a  most  extensive 
view,  which  gives  one  really  a  very  much  better 
idea  of  the  formation  of  the  Black  Forest  than  can 
be  gathered  from  any  map.  There  is  a  distant  prospect 
as  well.  The  Bavarian  mountains  lie  before  one — the 
Tyrolese  and  Vorarlberg  Alps — and  the  Alps  proper, 
with  the  Santis,  the  Titlis,  the  Rothstock,  the 
Finsteraarhorn,  the  Schreckhorns,  the  Eigen,  the  Monch, 
the  Jungfrau,  the  Diablerets,  and  Montblanc  all  plainly 
marked  out.  In  front  of  the  Alps  is  the  Jura,  next  to 
that  are  the  Vosges.  Then  comes  the  broad  Rhine,  with 
every  silver  bend  showing  in  the  wide,  green  plain — a 
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common  feature,  and  not  the  least  attractive,  in  most  of 
these  high  Black  Forest  views.  All  this  is  very 
beautiful.  But  the  nearer  panorama  is,  perhaps,  more 
instructive,  showing,  as  it  does,  how  all  the  great  Forest 
ridges  spread  out  from  this  common  centre.  The  Belchen 
very  plainly  displays  its  lop-sided  form.  In  the  direction 
of  Freiburg  is  the  placid  Titisee,  with  the  lofty  Hochfirst 
rising  at  its  side.  You  can  distinctly  trace  the  course  of 
the  Hollenthal.  You  see  the  more  distant  Kandel,  and 
further  still  you  discern  the  sandstone-covered  heights  of 
the  northern  Forest,  the  Kniebis  and  the  Hornisgrinde. 
Very  near,  on  one  big  spur,  is  the  Herzogenhorn,  the 
second-highest  mountain,  lively  with  browsing  cattle. 
On  another  spur  stands  the  Rinkenhof,  4,040  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  highest  point  inhabited  all  the  year  round. 
On  the  foot  of  a  third  stands  the  ruined  Schneeburg,  once 
the  castle  of  noted  robber  knights,  overlooking  the  in- 
hospitable Wilhelmsthal — called  so  after  two  ascetic 
"  Williamite  "  monks,  who  centuries  ago  pitched  their 
hermits'  huts  in  it,  ,but  were  soon  driven  by  the  rough 
climate  to  seek  shelter  in  Freiburg. 

A  little  below  the  summit,  near  the  Feldbergerhof,  is 
a  projecting  peak,  named  the  Seebuck,  from  which  there 
is  a  capital  view,  more  particularly  of  the  Feldsee — a 
lake  spreading  out  over  ten  acres  of  space — which  lies 
immediately  below,  in  a  deep  basin  formed  by  a  funnel- 
shaped  hollow  in  the  hard  rock.  The  bare,  rugged,  and 
precipitous  walls  enclose  it  on  all  sides,  and  there  seems 
no  outlet  for  the  water  which  rains  and  springs 
accumulate.  The  water,  however,  has  worked  a  channel 
through  the  stone,  and  this  in  its  further  course  forms 
what  is  geologically  the  most  interesting  river  of  the 
Forest,  the  Wutach,  a  river  remarkable  in  more  ways  than 
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one,  and  not  least  as  having  by  centuries  anticipated  the 
rest  of  Germany  in  transferring  its  allegiance  from  the 
Austrian  Danube  to  the  Prussian  Rhine.  How  this 
curious  change  of  its  course  was  brought  about  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  But  the  evidence  of  the  fact  is  said 
to  be  plain  to  the  eye  of  geologists.  Another  peculiar 
feature  about  the  river  is,  that  instead  of  following  a 
natural  course,  along  a  valley,  as  other  rivers  do,  it  has 
in  some  unaccountable  way  cut  for  itself  a  channel  right 
across  the  mountain  ridge,  a  most  exceptional  freak. 
Lastly,  it  imitates  our  Mole  in  playing  at  hide-and-seek, 
bodily  disappearing  in  its  bed  and  re-emerging  from  the 
rock  about  thirty  yards  lower  down.  Some  of  the 
scenery  along  the  Wutach  is  remarkably  pretty.  The 
most  picturesque  bit  is  that  between  Grimmelshofen 
and  Stiihlingen,  in  which  lies  the  watering  place  of 
Boll,  the  effervescent  water  of  which  is  in  many  hotels 
of  the  Black  Forest  made  to  do  duty  for  soda  water. 
Soda  water  is,  however,  preferable.  At  this  point  the 
rock  suddenly  changes  from  granite  to  lime  and  marl- 
stone,  producing  a  corresponding  striking  change  of 
colour  on  its  banks.  Marlstone  is  very  prevalent  in 
these  lower  ranges,  and  it  is  answerable  for  a 
remarkably  rich  variety  of  colouring  in  sections.  The 
rocks  become  peculiarly  interesting  about  Achdorf, 
where  the  divergence  from  Danube  to  Rhine  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place. 

Stiihlingen — once  a  Roman  colony — has  an  unenviable 
notoriety  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Black  Forest  Peasants' 
War.  That  insurrection,  I  ought  to  explain — which 
occurred  in  1525 — had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
general  rising  of  fanatics  under  Thomas  Miinzer,  except 
it  be,  that  the  example  set  by  the  barbarous  hordes 
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further  north  first  suggested  the  idea  of  armed  resistance. 
The  rebellion  was  a  bond  fide  rising  against  intolerable 
burdens  wilfully  imposed  by  arbitrary  lords.  A  legend 
handed  down  from  those  times,  relating  the  direct  provo- 
cation, gives  in  its  own  exaggerated  way  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  of  lords  and  serfs.  A  haughty 
Countess  of  Lupfen,  it  is  said,  the  mistress  of  the  district, 
deliberately  insisted  upon  having  the  peasants — that  is, 
the  serfs — taken  away  from  their  own  \vork  in  harvest 
time,  in  order  that  they  might  gather  snails'  shells  for  her, 
to  be  used  as  thread  reels.  Obviously  this  means,  that  the 
feudal  masters  had  grown  capriciously  exacting,  beyond 
the  limits  of  reason  and  endurance.  The  peasants 
accordingly  met  at  Stiihlingen,  and  decided  to  resist  the 
yoke  forced  upon  their  hard-wrung  shoulders,  formulating 
at  the  same  time  a  programme  which  has  become  famous 
in  German  history  as  the  programme  of  the  "  twelve 
points" — points  these,  every  one  of  which — except, 
perhaps,  it  be  the  claim  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own 
parish  priest — is  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  modern 
critics,  imbued  with  nineteenth-century  opinions,  as 
reasonable  and  moderate.  For  these  "  twelve  points  " 
the  peasants  fought — never  refusing  to  work  for  their 
masters,  nor  to  pay  tithes  or  taxes.  Of  course,  they 
were  defeated  and  made  to  suffer  for  their  "  struggle  to 
be  free."  Equally  of  course,  nearly  all  their  points  were 
yielded  in  the  end — though  to  later,  generations.  That 
seems  the  invariable  sequel  to  revolutions. 

One  more  point  there  is  on  the  Wutach  which  calls 
for  notice.  Where  Schleitheim  now  stands,  was  in 
Roman  days  the  station  of  the  famous  twenty-first  legion, 
Juliomagus.  For  archaeologists  this  is  an  interesting 
spot.  For  remains  both,  of  Roman  and  of  Allemannic 
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origin  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  other 
things,  an  extensive  old  Allemannic  burial  ground  has 
been  discovered,  full  of  curious  and  characteristic  relics. 
The  Wutach  joins  the  Rhine  at  Thiengen,  which  is 
remarkable  for  having  possessed,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  the  very  nose  of  its  clerical  masters  at 
Constance,  one  of  the  few  specifically  Jewish  printing 
offices  then  known. 

This  brings  me  out  once  more  to  the  city  of  Huss,  and 
thus  to  the  limit  of  the  ground  over  which  I  had  set 
myself  to  pursue  my  pen-and-ink  travels.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  by  such  poor  means,  in  skilless  hands,  an  idea 
of  what  Nature  is  in  her  beauty.  Were  it  possible,  I  could 
wish  that  I  might  have  inspired  my  readers  with  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  with  which  I  myself  have  more  than 
once  bidden  adieu  to  the  picturesque  hills  of  the  Black 
Forest — the  feeling  that  I  was  leaving  old  friends,  whom 
I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  meet  again. 


THE   END. 
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Chronicle  of  . Kscendune. 
The  Riv;il  Heirs:  I  >emi;  the  Third  and 

Last  Chronicle  of  yEscendune. 


The  House  of  Walderne.  A  Tale  of 
the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the 
Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars. 

Brain  Fitz-Count.  A  Story  of  Wal- 
lingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey. 

-  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 
A.D.  30-476.     Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

CREIGHTON  (Mandell,  D.D.)— HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY  DUR- 
ING THE  REFORMATION.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1378-1464,  325.  ;  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.,  1464-1518,  24*. 

CRUMP  (A.).— A  SHORT  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  FORMATION  OF 
POLITICAL  OPINION,  from  the  Reign  of  the  Great  Families  to  the  Advent 
of  Democracy.  8vo.  •js.  6d. 

-  AN  INVESTIGATION   INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREAT 
FALL  IN  PRICES  which  took  place  coincidently  with  the  Demonetisation 
of  Silver  by  Germany.     8vo.  6s. 

CURZON"  (Hon.  George  N.).— RUSSIA  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA  IN  1889 
AND  THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  QUESTION.  8vo.  2is. 

DAJNTTE.— LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE.  A  New  Text,  carefully  Revised 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  Editions  and  Collations.  Small  8vo.  6s. 

DELAND  (Mrs.).— JOHN  WARD,  PREACHER.  Cr.  8vo.  as.  bds.,2s.  6d.  cl. 

-  SIDNEY  :  a  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

-  THE  OLD  GARDEN,  and  other  Verses.     Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

DE  REDCLIFFE.— THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  STRATFORD 
CANNING  :  VISCOUNT  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE.  By  STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE.  With  3  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

DE  SALTS  (Mrs.).-Works  by  :- 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

boards. 
Entries  a  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

boards. 
Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  boards. 
Oysters  a  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

boards. 
Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  boards. 
Dressed  Vegetables  a  la  Mode.     Fcp. 

8vo.  is.  6d.  boards. 


Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  a  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode.  Fcp. 
8vo.  is.  6d.  boards. 

Cakes  and  Confections  k  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  Incomes. 
Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Floral  Decorations.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
boards. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  every  House- 
hold. Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 


DE  TOCQTTEVILLE  (Alexis).— DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA.  Trans- 
lated by  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  i6s. 

DOWELL  (Stephen).— A  HISTORY  OF  TAXATION  AND  TAXES  IN 
ENGLAND.  4  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I  and  II.,  The  History  of  Taxation,  215. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  The  History  of  Taxes,  2is. 

DOYLE  (A.  Conan).— MICAH  CLARKE  :  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR  ;  and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.  6j. 
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DRANE  (Augusta  T.).— THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  DOMINIC,  FOUNDER 
OF  THE  FRIAR  PREACHERS.     With  32  Illustrations.     8vo.  151. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  SERIES  (The)  :  a  Series  of  Works 
undertaken  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Abbott's  (T.  K.)  Codex  Rescriptus 
Dublinensis  of  St.  Matthew.  410. 2ij. 

Evangeliorum  Versio  Ante- 

hieronymiana  ex  Codice  Usseriano 
(Dublinensi).  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  -zis. 

Allman's  (G.  ]. )  Greek  Geometry  from 
Thales  to  Euclid.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Burnside  ( W.  S. )  and  Panton's  (A.  W. ) 
Theory  of  Equations.  8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

Casey's  (John)  Sequel  to  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments. Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  the 

Conic  Sections.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Davies'  (J.  F.)Eumenidesof  ^Eschylus, 
With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
8vo.  ?s. 

Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  and 
Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell.  8vo.  6^. 

Graves'  (R.  P.)  Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  3  vols.  i$s.  each. 

Griffin  (R.  W.)  on  Parabola,  Ellipse, 
and  Hyperbola.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Hobart's  (W.  K.)  Medical  Language 
of  St.  Luke.  8vo.  i6s. 

Leslie's  (T.  E.  Cliffe)  Essays  in  Politi- 
cal Economy.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Macalister's  (A. )  Zoology  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Vertebrata.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

MacCullagh's  (James)  Mathematical 
and  other  Tracts.  8vo.  15. 


Maguire's  (T.)  Parmenides  of  Plato, 
Text  with  Introduction,  Analysis, 
&c.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Monck's  (W.  H.  S.)  Introduction  to 
Logic.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Roberts'  (R.  A.)  Examples  on  the 
Analytic  Geometry  of  Plane  Conies. 
Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Southey's  (R. )  Correspondence  with 
Caroline  Bowles.  Edited  by  E. 
Dowden.  8vo.  145. 

Stubbs'  (J.  W. )  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 8vo.  I2J.  6d. 

Thornhill's  (W.  J.)  The  ^Eneid  of 
Virgil,  freely  translated  into  English 
Blank  Verse.  Crown  8vo.  yj.  6d. 

Tyrrell's  (R.  Y.)  Cicero's  Correspond- 
ence. 
Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III.     8vo.  each  125. 

The  Acharnians  of  Aristo- 
phanes, translated  into  English 
Verse.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

Webb's  (T.  E.)  Goethe's  Faust,  Trans- 
lation and  Notes.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The  Veil  of  Isis ;    a  Series 

of  Essays  on  Idealism.     8vo.  IDS.  6d. 

Wilkins'  (G.)  The  Growth  of  the 
Homeric  Poems.  8vo.  6s. 


EWALD  (Heinrich).— THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ISRAEL.    8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL.     8vo.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  24^.     Vols.  III. 

and  IV.  2U.     Vol.  V.  I&T.     Vol.  VI.  i6s.     Vol.  VII.  2is.     Vol.  VIII.  i8j. 

FARNELL  (G.  S.).-THE  GREEK  LYRIC  POETS.     8vo.  i6s. 
FARRAR  (F.  W.).— LANGUAGE  AND  LANGUAGES.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FIRTH  (J.  C.).— NATION  MAKING :  a  Story  of  New  Zealand  Savageism 
and  Civilisation.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FITZWYGRAM  (Major-General  Sir  F.).— HORSES  AND  STABLES. 
With  19  pages  of  Illustrations.     8vo.  55. 

FORD   (Horace).— THE  THEORY   AND   PRACTICE  OF  ARCHERY. 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- written  by  W.  BUTT.     8vo.  14^. 

FOUARD  (Abbe'  Constant).— THE  CHRIST  THE  SON  OF  GOD.  With 
Introduction  by  Cardinal  Manning.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  14^. 
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FOX.     THK  KAKKYHlS'roUYOI-'CHAkLKSJAMKSKOX.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir.  G.  O.  TKKVKI.YAN,  Hart. 
Library  Kdition.     8vo.  i8x  |      Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FRANCIS  (Francis).— A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING:  including  full  Illustrated 

List  of  Salmon  Klies.      Post  8vo.  15^. 

FREEMAN  (E.  A.).— THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

With  65  Maps.     2  vols.  8vo.  31 J.  6d. 

FROUDE  (James  A.).— THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.  Crown  8vo.  £2,  2s. 

-  THE  ENGLISH   IN  IRELAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH   CEN- 
TURY.    3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  i8.y. 

-  SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  245.  |      Cheap  Edit.    4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  $s.  6d.  ea. 
—  CVESAR :  a  Sketch.     Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

-  OCEANA  ;  OR,  ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES.     With  9  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

-  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES;  or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

—  THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY;  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 


Century.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

—  THOMAS  CARLYLE,  a  History  of  his  Life.     1795  to  l83S-     2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  js.     1834  to  1881.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  75. 

GALL  WE  Y  (Sir  Ralph  Payne-).—  LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS. 

(First  Series.)     On  the  Choice  and  Use  of  a  Gun.     Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

GARDINER  (Samuel  Rawson).—  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,   1603- 
1642.     10  vols.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  each. 

-  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR,  1642-1649.     (3  vols.) 
Vol.  I.    1642-1644.     With  24  Maps.     8vo.  2is.  (put  of  print].     Vol.  II.    1644- 
1647.     With  21  Maps.     8vo.  24^.      Vol.  III.      1647-1649.  [In  the  Press. 

-  THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Vol.  I.  B.C.  SS-A.D. 
1509,  with  173  Illustrations,  Crown   8vo.    4^.      Vol.   II.     1509-1689,  with  96 
Illustrations.      Crown    8vo.    45.       Vol.    III.    1689-1885,  with    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  45.     Complete  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo. 

GIBERNE  (Agnes).—  MISS  DEVEREUX,  SPINSTER.    2  vols.     Crown 
8vo.  15. 


RALPH  HARDCASTLE'S  WILL.     With  Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo. 


—  NIGEL  BROWNING.     Crown  8vo. 


GOETHE.— FAUST.     A  New  Translation  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ;  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     By  JAMES  ADEY  BIRDS.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

-  FAUST.    The  Second  Part.     A  New  Translation  in  Verse.     By  JAMES 
ADEY  BIRDS.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GREEN  (T.  H.)— THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HILL  GREEN.     (3  Vols.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     8vo.  i6s.  each.      Vol.  III.     8vo.  2is. 

THE  WITNESS  OF  GOD  AND  FAITH  :  Two  Lay  Sermons.     Fcp. 


8vo.  2S. 

GREVILLE  (C.  C.  F.).— A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING 
GEORGE  IV. ,  KING  WILLIAM  IV. ,  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  Edited 
by  H.  REEVE.  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 
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GWILT     (Joseph).— AN     ENCYCLOPEDIA     OF    ARCHITECTURE. 
With  more  than  1700  Engravings  on  Wood.     8vo.  525.  6d. 

HAGGARD   (Ella).— LIFE  AND   ITS  AUTHOR:    an   Essay  in   Verse. 
With  a  Memoir  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  and  Portrait.     Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

HAGGARD  (H.  Rider).— SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.  y.  6d, 
-  ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.     With  31  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
MAIWA'S  REVENGE.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


—  COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.     Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

—  CLEOPATRA :     With  29  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

—  BEATRICE.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

-  ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.     With  51  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 


HAGGARD  (H.  Rider)  and  LANG  (Andrew).— THE  WORLD'S 
DESIRE.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HAIiLIWELL-PHILIiIPPS  (J.  O.)— A  CALENDAR  OF  THE  HALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS  COLLECTION  OF  SHAKESPEAREAN  RARITIES. 
Second  Edition.  Enlarged  by  Ernest  E.  Baker.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  2  vols.  Royal 

8vo.  2is. 

HARRISON  (Jane  E.).— MYTHS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY  IN  ART  AND 
LITERATURE.  Illustrated  with  Outline  Drawings.  8vo.  i8.r. 

HARRISON  (F.  Bayford).— THE  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  OF 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

HARTE  (Bret).— IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  bds.T 
is.  6d.  cloth. 

BY  SHORE  AND  SEDGE.     i6mo.  is. 

-  ON  THE  FRONTIER.     i6mo.  is. 

HARTWIG  (Dr.).— THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS.     With  12 

Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.     8vo.  los.  6d. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.     With  8  Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo.  los.  6d. 
THE  POLAR  WORLD.     With  3  Maps,  8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.     8vo.  icw.  6d. 
THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.    With  3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.    8vo.  IQJ.  6d. 
THE  AERIAL  WORLD.     With  Map,  8  Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     8vo.  los.  6d. 

HA VELOCK.— MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By 
JOHN  CLARK  MARSHMAN.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

HEARN  (W.  Edward).— THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND:  its 
Structure  and  its  Development.  8vo.  165. 

—  THE  ARYAN  HOUSEHOLD  :    its  Structure  and  its  Development. 
An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Jurisprudence.     8vo.  165. 

HISTORIC  TOWNS.    Edited  by  E.  A.  FREEMAN  and  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d.  each. 
Bristol.     By  Rev.  W.  Hunt.  j      Winchester.     By  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin. 


Carlisle.    By  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton. 
Cinque  Ports.     By  Montagu  Burrows. 
Colchester.     By  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts. 


New  York.     By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Boston    (U.S.).       By    Henry    Cabot 
Lodge. 


Exeter.     By  E.  A.  Freeman.  York.     By  Rev.  James  Raine. 

London.     By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie.  \Jn  preparation . 

Oxford.     By  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase. 
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HODGSON   (Shadworth  H.).-TIME  AND  SPACE:  a  Metaphysical 

Kssny.     8vo.  165. 

-  TI  IK  THEORY  01-'  I'R.V  TICK:  an  Ethical  Enquiry.     2  vols.  8vo.  245. 

-  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLECTION.     2  vols.  8vo.  z\s. 
OUTCAST  ESSAYS  AND  VERSE  TRANSLATIONS.     Crown  8vo. 


Ss.  6d. 

HOWITT  (William).— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES.  80  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

HULLAH  (John).— COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  MUSIC.  8vo.  85.  6d. 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD  OF 

MUSICAL  HISTORY.     8vo.  IOT.  6d. 

HUME.— THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS  OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited 
by  T.  H.  GREEN  and  T.  H.  GROSE.  4  vols.  8vo.  56*. 

HUTCHINSON  (Horace).— CREATURES  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE:  a 

Novel.     3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  255.  6d. 

CRICKETING  SAWS  AND  STORIES.    With  rectilinear  Illustrations 

by  the  Author.     i6mo.  u. 

FAMOUS  GOLF  LINKS.    By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON,  ANDREW 

LANG,  H.  S.  C.  EVERARD,  T.  RUTHERFORD  CLARK,  &c.    With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  F.  P.  Hopkins,  T.  Hodges,  H.  S.  King,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HUTH  (Alfred  H.).— THE  MARRIAGE  OF  NEAR  KIN.    Royal  8vo.  21*. 

INGELOW  (Jean).— POETICAL  WORKS.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Fcp.  8vo. 
125.  Vol.  III.  Fcp.  8vo.  y. 

-  LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.      Selected  from  the  Writings  of 
JEAN  INGELOW.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  plain,  y.  cloth  gilt. 

-  VERY  YOUNG  and  QUITE  ANOTHER  STORY  :   Two  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.  65. 

JAMES  (H.  E.).— THE  LONG  WHITE  MOUNTAIN ;   or,  a  Journey  in 

Manchuria.     With  Illustrations.     8vo.  245. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.).— SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART.  With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  2os.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  the  Virgin  Mary  as  represented  in 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and  165  WToodcuts.  8vo.  los.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS.  With  n  Etchings  and 

88  Woodcuts.  8vo.  los.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD.  His  Types  and  Precursors.  Completed  by 

LADY  EASTLAKE.  With  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  2os.  net. 

JEFFERIES  (Richard).— FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW.  Last  Essays. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

-  THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART  :  My  Autobiography.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

JENNINGS  (Rev.  A.  C.).— ECCLESIA  ANGLICANA.  A  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  England.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 
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JESSOP  (G.  H.).— JUDGE  LYNCH:   a  Tale  of  the  California  Vineyards. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


GERALD  FFRENCH'S  FRIENDS.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 


JOHNSON  (J.  &  J.  H.).— THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

JORDAN  (William  Leighton).— THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE.  8vo.6^. 

JUSTINIAN.-THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN  ;  Latin  Text,  with 
English  Introduction,  &c.  By  THOMAS  C.  SANDARS.  8vo.  18.?. 

KALISCH  (M.  M.).— BIBLE  STUDIES.  Part  I.  The  Prophecies  of 
Balaam.  8vo.  105.  6d.  Part  II.  The  Book  of  Jonah.  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

KALISCH  (M.  M.).— COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  with 
a  New  Translation.  Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8vo.  i8s.,  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  iss.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15^. ,  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  i2s. 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  155.,  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15^.,  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 

KANT  (Immanuel).— CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON,  AND 
OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  ETHICS.  8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott.  Notes 

by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  8vo.  6s. 

KENDALL  (May).— FROM  A  GARRET.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
DREAMS  TO  SELL ;  Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

-  •  SUCH  IS  LIFE '  :  a  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

KENNEDY  (Arthur  Clark).— PICTURES  IN  RHYME.  With  4  Illus- 
trations by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.).— HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S  SYSTEM  OF 
LOGIC.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

KNIGHT  (E.  F.).— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  '  ALERTE' ;  the  Narrative  of 
a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps  and 
23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

-  SAVE  ME  FROM  MY  FRIENDS  :  a  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LADD  (George  T.).— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHO- 
LOGY. 8VO.  2IS. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  A  Text-Book 

of  Mental  Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges.  8vo.  iss. 

LANG  (Andrew).— CUSTOM  AND  MYTH  :  Studies  of  Early  Usage  and 
Belief.  With  15  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN.  With  2  Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.    A  Volume  of  Selected  Verses.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

LETTERS  ON  LITERATURE.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

—  OLD  FRIENDS  :  Essays  in  Epistolary  Parody.     6s.  6d. 

BALLADS  OF  BOOKS.     Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.      Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.     With  8 

Plates  and  130  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

. THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.     Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.     With  4  Plates 

and  96  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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LA  VIGERIE.— CARDINAL  LAVIGERIE  AND  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE 
TRA ')K,     8vo.  i4J. 

LAYARD  (Nina  P.).— POEMS.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LECKY(W.  E.  H.).     HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.     8vo.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     1700-1760.     36s.     Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

1760-1784.     36^.    Vols.  V.  and  VI.    1784-1793.     361.     Vols.  VII.  and  VIII. 

1793-1800.     36^. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS  FROM  AUGUSTUS 

TO  CHARLEMAGNE.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  i6s. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT 


OF  RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  165. 

LEES  (J.  A.)  and  CLTTTTERBUCK  (W.  J.).—  B.C.  1887,  A  RAMBLE 
IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.     With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

LEGER  (Louis).—  A  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRO-HUNGARY.      From   the 
Earliest  Time  to  the  year  1889.  With  Preface  by  E.  A.  Freeman.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

LEWES  (George  Henry).—  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  from 
Thales  to  Comte.     2  vols.  8vo.  32^. 

LIDDELL   (Colonel  R.  T.).—  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  TENTH   ROYAL 
HUSSARS.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Imperial  8vo.  6y. 

LONGMAN  (Frederick  W.).—  CHESS  OPENINGS.     Fcp.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

-  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR. 
Fcp.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

LOUDON  (J.  C.).—  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING.      With  1000 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  2is. 

-  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE  ;  the  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property.     With  noo  Woodcuts.   8vo.  2is. 
----  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS  ;  the  Specific  Character,  &c.,  of  all 

Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.     With  12,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  425. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  J.).—  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVILISATION  and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man.     With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     8ro.  i8s. 

LYALL  (Edna).—  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SLANDER.    Fcp.  8vo. 
is.  sewed. 

LYDE  (Lionel  W.).—  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 
With  3  Coloured  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  35. 

MACAULAY  (Lord).—  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 

Library  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo.  £5  y.       I      Cabinet    Edition,  16  vols.  post  8vo. 


-  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  TAMES 
THE  SECOND. 

Popular  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  $s.  \      People's  Edition,  4vols.  Crown  8vo.  i6s. 
'  Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  Post  8vo.  48^. 

Library  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 
CRITICAL    AND     HISTORICAL     ESSAYS,    WITH     LAYS    OF 


ANCIENT  ROME,  in  i  volume. 
Popular  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.     I      Authorised   Edition,    Crown  8vo.   2s. 

j          6d. ,  or  3J.  6d.  gilt  edges. 
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MACAULAY  (Lord).— ESSAYS  (continued], 
CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 


Student's  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  8s. 


Trevelyan  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.gj. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  245. 


Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36^. 
ESSAYS  which  may  be  had  separately,  price  6d.  each  sewed,  is.  each  cloth. 


Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings (3^.  sewed,  6d.  cloth). 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 


Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Drama- 
tists of  the  Restoration. 


The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  anno-  I      The  Essay  on  Lord  Clive,  annotated  by 
tated  by  S.  Hales.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  \          H.CourthopeBowen.  Fcp.8vo.2J.6^. 
-  SPEECHES.     People's  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.     Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.     Library 


Edition.     Fcp.  4to.  los.  6d. 
Bijou  Edition,  i8mo.  2s.  6d.  gilt  top.  Popular  Edition,  Fcp.  4to.  6d.  sewed, 

is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.     Crown 

8vo.  y.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

Annotated  Edition,  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  sewed, 


Cabinet  Edition,  Post  8vo.  y.  6d.          \          is.  6d.  cloth. 

-  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

People's  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  4^.  6d.  \      Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  2is. 
MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES. 


Popular  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  I      Cabinet  Edition,  Post  8vo.  245. 
Student's  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6^.        | 

—  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 


Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN.   Crown  8vo.  65. 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  I     Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  I2S. 
Student's  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  6s.      \      Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  365. 

MACDONALD    (George).— UNSPOKEN   SERMONS.      Three  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d.  each. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 

OLD  SOUL  :  Poems.     i2mo.  6s. 

MACFARREN  (Sir  G.  A.).— LECTURES  ON  HARMONY.    8vo.  125. 

MACKAIL  (J.  W.).— SELECT  EPIGRAMS  FROM  THE  GREEK  AN- 
THOLOGY.  With  a  Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Translation,  &c.    8vo.  i6j. 

MACLEOD  (Henry  D.).— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.    Crown 

8vo.  3-r.  6d. 
• THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BANKING.     Vol.  I.  8vo.  i2s. , 

Vol.  II.  145. 
——  THE  THEORY  OF  CREDIT.   8vo.   Vol.  I.  [New  Edition  in  the  Press]  ; 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  4*.  6d.  ;  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  IQS.  6d. 
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McCULLOCH  (J.R.).— THE  DICTIONAKY  OK  COMMERCE  .,nd  r  om 
iniTcial  Navigation.     With  n  Maps  and  30  Charts.     8vo.  63.9. 

MACVINE  (John).  -SIXTY-THREE  YEARS'  ANGLING,  from  the  Moun- 
tain Streamlet  to  the  Mighty  Tay.     Crown  8vo.  los.  6t/. 

MALMESBURY  (The  Earl  of).— MEMOIRS  OF  AN  KX- MI XI STICK. 
Crown  8vo.  jx.  6d. 

MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY  (Stonyhurst  Series). 
Logic.    By  Richard  F.  Clarke.    Crown        General  Metaphysics.    By  John  Ricka- 
8vo.  $s.  by.     Crown  8vo.  5.9. 


First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  By 
John  Rickaby.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics and  Natural 
Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby.  Crown 


Psychology.        By     Michael    Maher. 

Crown  8vo.  65.  6d. 
Natural    Theology.         By     Bernard 

Boedder.      Crown   8vo.    6s.    6d. 


8vo.  $s.  A  Manual  of  Political  Economy.   ByC. 

S.  Devas.    6s.  6d.      [In  preparation. 

MARTINEAU    (James).— HOURS    OF    THOUGHT    ON    SACRED 
THINGS.     Two  Volumes  of  Sermons.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d.  each. 

-  ENDEAVOURS  AFTER  THE  CHRISTIAN    LIFE.      Discourses. 
Crown  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

-  THE  SEAT  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION.     8vo.  145. 

-  ESSAYS,  REVIEWS,  AND  ADDRESSES.     4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
each. 

I.  Personal:  Political.  III.  Theological:  Philosophical. 

II.  Ecclesiastical :  Historical.  IV.  Academical :  Religious. 

\In  course  of  publication. 

MASON  (Agnes).— THE  STEPS  OF  THE  SUN  :  Daily  Readings  of  Prose. 
i6mo.  3^.  6d. 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURIES.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  each  volume. 

Biographical  Treasury.  The  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge.   By 

Treasury  of  Natural  History.     With  1          the  Rev.  J.  AYRE.      With  5  Maps, 
900  Woodcuts.  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts.    Fcp. 

Treasury  of  Geography.   With  7  Maps  j          8vo.  6.r. 

and  16  Plates.  The  Treasury  of  Botany.     Edited  by 

J.  LINDLEY  and  T.  MOORE.  With 
274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates. 
2  vols. 


Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 
Historical  Treasury. 
Treasury  of  Knowledge. 


MATTHEWS  (Brander).— A  FAMILY  TREE,  and  other  Stories.     Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

MAX     MULLER     (P.).— SELECTED     ESSAYS      ON     LANGUAGE, 
MYTHOLOGY,  AND  RELIGION.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.   i6s. 

-  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.     2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  i6.f. 

-  THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.     Cr. 
8vo.  3.?. 

-  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE,  founded  on  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1861  and  1863.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  2is. 

-  HIBBERT  LECTURES  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India.     Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 
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MAX  MtTLLER  (F.)— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  RE- 
LIGION ;  Four-Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.    Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

-  NATURAL  RELIGION.     The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1888.     Crown  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

-  PHYSICAL  RELIGION.     The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.     8vo.  2is. 

THREE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

THOUGHT.     8vo.  2s.  6d. 

-  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND  THE  HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS. 
Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

A  SANSKRIT  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.     New  and* Abridged 

Edition.     By  A.  A.  MAcDoNELL.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MAY  (Sir  Thomas  Erskine).— THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.     3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  185. 

MEADE  (L.  T.).— THE  O'DONNELLS  OF  INCHFAWN.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

—  DADDY'S  BOY.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  5*. 
DEB  AND  THE  DUCHESS.   Illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards.    Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

-  HOUSE  OF  SURPRISES.  Illustrated  by  E.  M.  Scannell.  Cr.Svo.y.6d. 

-  THE  BERESFORD  PRIZE.    Illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards.    Cr.  8vo.  5^. 

MEATH  (The  Earl    of).— SOCIAL   ARROWS:    Reprinted  Articles  on 

various  Social  Subjects.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 
PROSPERITY  OR  PAUPERISM  ?    Physical,  Industrial,  and  Technical 

Training.     Edited  by  the  EARL  OF  MEATH.    8vo.  55. 

MELVILLE  (G-.  J.  Whyte).— Novels  by.     Crown  8vo.  is.  each,  boards  ; 
is.  6d.  each,  cloth. 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 


The  Queen's  Maries. 
Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 


Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


MENDELSSOHN".— THE  LETTERS  OF  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN. 
Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  TOJ-. 

MERIVALE  (The  Very  Rev.  Chas.).— HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS 
UNDER  THE  EMPIRE.  Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.  48*.  Popular 
Edition,  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC  :  a  Short  History  of  the 


Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth,     zanio.  ?s.  6d. 

GENERAL   HISTORY  OF   ROME  FROM   B.C.  753  TO  A.D.  476. 

Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES.     With  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  as.  6d. 


MILES.— THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  MILES 
ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1789-1817.     2  vols.  8vo.  32*. 

MILL  (James).— ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  HUMAN 
MIND.     2  vols.  8vo.  2&s. 

MILL  (John  Stuart).— PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  30.5-.          |      People's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  55. 

_-_  A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.     Crown  8vo.  y. 

ON  LIBERTY.     Crown  8vo.  is.  ql. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


MILL  ( J.  S.).— ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.    Crown  8vo.  2j. 

UTILITARIANISM.     8vo.  51. 

EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S  PHILO- 
SOPHY. 8vo.  i6.f. 

-  NATURE,  THE  UTILITY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEISM.     Three 
Essays,  8vo.  51. 

MOLESWORTH  (Mrs.).— MARRYING  AND  GIVING  IN  MARRIAGE: 
a  Novel.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

-  SILVERTHORNS.     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Noel  Paton.     Cr.  8vo.  51. 

-  THE  PALACE  IN  THE  GARDEN.     With  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  55. 

-  THE  THIRD  MISS  ST.  QUENTIN.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

-  NEIGHBOURS.    With  Illustrations  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

-  THE  STORY  OF  A  SPRING  MORNING.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.8vo.SJ. 

MOON  (G.  Washington).— THE  KING'S  ENGLISH.     Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

MOpRE  (Edward).-DANTE  AND  HIS  EARLY  BIOGRAPHERS. 
Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

MTJLHALL  (Michael  G.).— HISTORY  OF  PRICES  SINCE  THE  YEAR 
1850.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MURDOCK  (Henry).— THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  EUROPE:  a 
Sketch  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Military  History  of  Continental  Europe,  from 
the  Rise  to  the  Fall  of  the  Second  French  Empire.  Crown  8vo.  gs. 

MURRAY  (David  Christie  and  Henry).— A  DANGEROUS  CATS- 
PAW  :  a  Story.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

MURRAY  (Christie)  and  HERMAN  (Henry).— WILD  DARRIE: 
a  Story.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

NANSEN  (Dr.  Fridtjof  ).— THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  GREENLAND. 
With  5  Maps,  12  Plates,  and  150  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  2  vols.  8vo.  365. 

NAPIER.— THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  NAPIER,  BART.,  EX-LORD 
CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND.  By  ALEX.  CHARLES  EWALD.  8vo.  155. 

THE  LECTURES,  ESSAYS,  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  RIGHT 

HON.  SIR  JOSEPH  NAPIER,  BART.  8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

NESBIT  (E.).— LEAVES  OF  LIFE :  Verses.     Crown  8vo.  5*. 

NEWMAN.— THE  LETTERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN 
HENRY  NEWMAN  during  his  Life  in  the  English  Church.  With  a  brief 
Autobiographical  Memoir.  With  Portraits,  2  vols.  8vo.  30^  net. 

NEWMAN  (Cardinal).— Works  by  :— 


Sermons    to     Mixed    Congregations. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Sermons  on  Various  Occasions.     Cr. 

8vo.  6s. 
The  Idea  of  a  University  denned  and 

illustrated.  Cabinet  Edition,  Cr.  8vo. 

7-y.     Cheap  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Historical  Sketches.     Cabinet  Edition, 

3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  6.r.  each.     Cheap 

Edition,  3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d.  each. 


The  Arians  of  the   Fourth  Century. 

Cabinet    Edition,    Crown   8vo.    65. 

Cheap  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius  in 

Controversy  with  the  Arians.    Freely 

Translated.     2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  15^. 
Discussions  and  Arguments  on  Various 

Subjects.     Cabinet  Edition,  Crown 

8vo.    6s.      Cheap    Edition,    Crown 

8vo.  3-y.  6d. 
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RICHARDSON  (Dr.   B.  W.).— NATIONAL  HEALTH.     A  Review  of 
the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  K.C.B.     Crown  4?.  6d. 

RILEY  (Athelstan).— ATHOS ;  or,  The  Mountain  of  the  Monks.     With 
Map  and  29  Illustrations.     8vo.  215. 

ROBERTS  (Alexander).— GREEK    THE  LANGUAGE  OF  CHRIST 
AND  HIS  APOSTLES.     8vo.  ifc. 

ROGET(  John  Lewis).— AHISTORYOFTHE  'OLD  WATER  COLOUR' 
SOCIETY.     2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  42 s. 

ROG-ET    (Peter    M.).— THESAURUS    OF    ENGLISH    WORDS    AND 
PHRASES.     Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

RONALDS   (Alfred).— THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ETYMOLOGY.      With  20 
Coloured  Plates.     8vo.  145. 

ROSSETTI  (Maria  Francesca).— A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE :  being  an 
Essay  towards  studying  Himself,  his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  Cr.  8vo.  TOJ.  6d. 

RUSSELL.— A  LIFE  OF  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL.  By  SPENCER  WALPOLE. 
2  vols.  8vo.  36-$-.     Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  i2J. 

SEEBOHM    (Frederick).  — THE    OXFORD    REFORMERS  — JOHN 
COLET,  ERASMUS,  AND  THOMAS  MORE.     8vo.  14^. 

-  THE   ENGLISH   VILLAGE  COMMUNITY   Examined   in  its  Re- 
lations to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c.  13  Maps  and  Plates.    8vo.  i6.r. 

-  THE  ERA  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REVOLUTION.     With  Map. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

SEWELL  (Elizabeth  M.).— STORIES  AND  TALES.     Crown  8vo.  u.  6d, 
each,  cloth  plain  ;  2s.  6d.  each,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges : — 


Amy  Herbert. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Cleve  Hall. 


Katharine  Ashton. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 


Gertrude. 
Ivors. 

Home  Life. 
Ursula.  After  Life. 


SHAKESPEARE.— BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKESPEARE,    i  vol.  8vo. 
With  36  Woodcuts,  14^. ,  or  in  6  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  2is. 

OUTLINES    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    SHAKESPEARE.      By  J.    O. 

HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.  £i  us. 

-  SHAKESPEARE'S  TRUE  LIFE.     By  JAMES  WALTER.     With  500 
Illustrations.     Imp.  8vo.  2is. 

-  THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     By  MARY  F.  DUNBAR. 
32mo.  is.  6d.  cloth.     With  Photographs,  32mo.  5^.     Drawing  Room  Edition, 
with  Photographs,  Fcp.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

SHORT  (T.  V.).— SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.     Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 
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SILVER  LIBRARY,  The. — Crown  8vo.  price  33.  6d.  each  volume. 


She  :  A  History  of  Adventure.     By  H. 
Rider  Haggard.     32  Illustrations. 

Allan    Quatermain.       By    H.     Rider 
Haggard      With  20  Illustrations. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  :    a  Tale  of 
Country  Life.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Cleopatra.     By   H.    Rider   Haggard. 
With  29  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Micah  Clarke.    A  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Petland  Revisited.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood.     With  33  Illustrations. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description  of  the 
Habitations  of  Animals.    By  the  Rev. 


Habitations 
J.  G.  Wood. 


By  the  Rev. 
With  60  Illustrations. 


Out  of  Doors.  Original  Articles  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  n  Illustrations. 

Familiar  History  of  Birds.  By  Edward 
Stanley,  D.D.  160  Illustrations. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  S.  W. 
Baker.  With  6  Illustrations. 

Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon.  By  Sir 
S.  W.  Baker.  With  6  Illustrations. 

Story  of  Creation :  a  Plain  Account  of 
Evolution.  By  Edward  Clodd. 
With  77  Illustrations. 

LifeoftheDuke  of  Wellington.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  With  Portrait. 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale.  8  vols. 

Memoirs  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.  By  J.  Clark  Marshman. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  By 
James  A.  Froude.  4  vols. 

Caesar  :  a  Sketch.    Byjames  A.  Froude. 

Thomas  Carlyle :  a  History  of  his 
Life.  By  J.  A.  Froude.  1795-1835. 
2  vols.  1834-1881.  2  vols. 

The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  :  an  Irish 
Romance  of  the  Last  Century.  By 
James  A.  Froude. 


Visits    to    Remarkable    Places.       By 
William  Howitt.     80  Illustrations. 

Field  and  Hedgerow.     Last  Essays  of 
Richard  Jefferies.     With  Portrait. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart ;    My  Auto- 
biography.    By  Richard  Jefferies. 


Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua. 
Newman. 


By  Cardinal 


Callista  :  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Century. 
By  Cardinal  Newman. 

Loss  and  Gain  :  a  Tale.  By  Cardinal 
Newman. 

Essays,  Critical  and  Historical.  By 
Cardinal  Newman.  2  vols. 

An  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine.  By  Cardinal 
Newman. 

The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century. 
By  Cardinal  Newman. 


Verses  on   Various  Occasions. 
Cardinal  Newman.         ' 


By 


Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons.  By 
Cardinal  Newman.  8  vols. 

Selection,  adapted  to  the  Seasons  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  from  the 
'  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons '.  By 
Cardinal  Newman. 

Certain  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans 
in  Catholic  Teaching  Considered. 
By  Cardinal  Newman.  2  vols. 

The  Idea  of  a  University  defined  and 
Illustrated.  By  Cardinal  Newman. 

Essays  on  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles.  By  Cardinal  Newman. 

Discussions  and  Arguments  on  Various 
Subjects.  By  Cardinal  Newman. 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of 
Assent.  By  Cardinal  Newman. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  By  Henry 
D.  Macleod. 

A  Voyage  in  the  '  Sunbeam '.  With 
66  Illustrations.  By  Lady  Brassey. 
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SMITH  (R.  Bosworth).— CARTHAGE  AND  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

-  SOPHOCLES.    Translated  into  English  Verse.     By  ROBERT  WHITE- 
LAW.     Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

STANLEY  (E.).— A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  With  160  Wood- 
cuts. Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

STEEL  (J.  H.).— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  DOG; 

being  a  Manual  of  Canine  Pathology.     88  Illustrations.     8vo.  los.  6d. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  OX  ;  being  a  Manual 

of  Bovine  Pathology.     2  Plates  and  117  Woodcuts.     8vo.  15^. 

-  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  SHEEP;  being  a 
Manual  of  Ovine  Pathology.   With  Coloured  Plate  and  99  Woodcuts.    8vo.  i2s. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  James).  —  ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIO- 
GRAPHY. Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

STEPHENS  (H.  Morse).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION. 3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  i8s.  Ready.  {Vol.  II.  in  the  press. 

STEVENSON  (Robt.  Louis).-A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES. 
Small  Fcp.  8vo.  $s. 

-  THE  DYNAMITER.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  sewed,  u.  6d.  cloth. 

-  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.     Fcp.  8vo. 
is.  sewed,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

STEVENSON  (Robert  Louis)  and  OSBOURNE  (Lloyd).— THE 

WRONG  BOX.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

STOCK  (St.  George).— DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.    Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

'  STONEHENGE.'— THE  DOG  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  With  84 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

STRONG  (Herbert  A.),LOGEMAN  (Willem  S.)  and  WHEELER 

(B.  I.).— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
LANGUAGE.     8vo.  icw.  6d. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION  ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. 3  vols.  8vo.  36.5-. 

REPLY  (A)  TO  DR.  LIGHTFOOT'S  ESSAYS.  By  the  Author  of  '  Super- 
natural Religion '.  8vo.  6s. 

SYMES  ( J.  E.).— PRELUDE  TO  MODERN  HISTORY :  being  a  Brief 
Sketch  of  the  World's  History  from  the  Third  to  the  Ninth  Century.  With  5 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Colonel  Meadows).— A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Crown 
8vo.  js.  6d. 

THOMPSON  (D.  Greenleaf  ).— THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  Sciences.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

-  A  SYSTEM  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.     2  vols.  8vo.  36*. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND      8vo. 

7s.  6d. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS  :  an  Essay.     8vo.  73.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FICTION  IN  LITERATURE  :  an  Essay. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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THR  F.K  IN  NORWAY.      Hy  Two  «,f  THEM,      With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards  ;  zs.  6d.  cloth. 

TOYNBEE  (Arnold).—  LECTURES  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVO- 
LT T10N  OF  THE  i8th  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND.     8vo.  105.  6d. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  Q.  O.,  Bart.).—  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

LORD  MACAU  LAY. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  vs.  6d.  I      Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  izs. 
Student's  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  36^. 

-  THE   EARLY   HISTORY  OF   CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.     Library 
Edition,  8vo.  \8s.     Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TROLLOPE  (Anthony).—  THE  WARDEN.     Cr.  8vo.  is.  bds.,  is.  6d.  cl. 

-  BARC  HESTER  TOWERS.     Crown  8vo.  is.  boards,  u.  6d.  cloth. 
VIRGIL.  —  PUBLI    VERGILI     MARONIS     BUCOLICA,    GEORGICA, 

^ENEIS  ;   the  Works  of  VIRGIL,  Latin  Text,  with  English  Commentary  and 
Index.     By  B.  H.  KENNEDY.     Crown  8vo.  IQJ.  6d. 

-  THE  yENEID   OF  VIRGIL.      Translated  into   English  Verse.      By 
John  Conington.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

-  THE   POEMS  OF    VIRGIL.      Translated   into   English   Prose.     By 
John  Conington.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

-  THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL.     Translated  from 


the  Latin  by  J.  W.  Mackail.    Printed  on  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper.    i6mo.  y. 

WAKEMAN  (H.  O.)  and  H  ASS  ALL  (A.).—  ESSAYS  INTRODUC- 
TORY TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
By  Resident  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  H.  O.  WAKE- 
MAN  and  A.  H  ASS  ALL.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WALKER  (Major  A.  Campbell-).—  THE  CORRECT  CARD;  or,  How 
to  Play  at  Whist  ;  a  Whist  Catechism.  Fcp.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

WALPOLE  (Spencer).—  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  CON- 
CLUSION OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  IN  1815  to  1858.  Library  Edition.  5 
vols.  8vo.  £4  ioj.  Cabinet  Edition.  6  vols.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

WELLINGTON.—  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

WELLS  (David  A.).—  RECENT  ECONOMIC  CHANGES  and  their  Effect 
on  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being  of  Society. 
Crown  8vo.  tos.  6d. 

WENDT  (Ernest  Emil).—  PAPERS  ON  MARITIME  LEGISLATION, 
with  a  Translation  of  the  German  Mercantile  Laws  relating  to  Maritime  Com- 
merce. Royal  8vo.  ^i  ILS.  6d. 

WEYMAN  (Stanley  J.).—  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF  :  a  Romance. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WHATELY  (E.  Jane).—  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
WHATELY.  Fcp.  8vo.  y. 

-  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.   los.  6d. 

WHATELY  (Archbishop).—  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.     Cr.  8vo.  v  &i> 

-  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.     Crown  8vo.  45.  6d. 

-  LESSONS  ON  REASONING.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
-  BACON'S  ESSAYS,  with  Annotations.     8vo.  ioj.  6d. 
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WILCOCKS  (J.  C.).— THE  SEA  FISHERMAN.  Comprising  the  Chief 
Methods  of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  and  Remarks 
on  Nets,  Boats,  and  Boating.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WILLICH  (Charles  M.).— POPULAR  TABLES  for  giving  Information 
for  ascertaining  the  value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  the 
Public  Funds,  &c.  Edited  by  H.  BENCE  JONES.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

WILLOUGHBY  (Captain  Sir  John  C.).— EAST  AFRICA  AND  ITS 
BIG  GAME.  The  Narrative  of  a  Sporting  Trip  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Borders  of 
the  Masai.  Illustrated  by  G.  D.  Giles  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hake.  Royal  8vo.  2is. 

"WITT  (Prof.)— Works  by.    Translated  by  Frances  Younghusband. 

-  THE  TROJAN  WAR.     Crown  8vo.  2s. 

—  MYTHS  OF  HELLAS;  or,  Greek  Tales.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

-  THE  WANDERINGS  OF  ULYSSES.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

-  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  ;  being  the  Story  of 
Xenophon's  '  Anabasis '.     With  Illustrations. 

WOLFF  (Henry  W.).— RAMBLES  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST.  Crown 
8vo.  7-y.  6d. 

-  THE  WATERING  PLACES  OF  THE  VOSGES.   With  Map.    Crown 
8vo.  4_y.  6d. 

WOOD  (Rev.  J.  G.).— HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS ;  a  Description  of  the 
Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  the  Principle  of  Construction. 
With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME;  a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  their 

Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  With  700  Illustrations.  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 
INSECTS  ABROAD  ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 


Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.    With  600  Illustrations.    8vo.  los.  6d. 
—  BIBLE  ANIMALS  ;  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.     With  112  Illustrations.     8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS;  abridged  from  '  Homes  without  Hands'. 

With  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

OUT  OF  DOORS  ;  a  Selection  of  Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 


History.     With  n  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

-  PETLAND  REVISITED.     With  33  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

YOUATT  (William).— THE  HORSE.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo.7^.6^. 
THE  DOG.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     8vo.  6s. 

ZELLER  (Dr.  E.).— HISTORY  OF  ECLECTICISM  IN  GREEK  PHILO- 
SOPHY.    Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne.     Crown  8vo.     los.  6d. 

THE  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  AND  SCEPTICS.      Translated  by 

the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel.     Crown  8vo.  15^. 

SOCRATES  AND  THE  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.    Translated  by  the 

Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel.     Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 
PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER  ACADEMY.     Translated  by  Sarah  F. 

Alleyne  and  Alfred  Goodwin.     Crown  8vo.  iBs. 
THE   PRE-SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS  :  a  History  of  Greek  Philosophy 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  time  of  Socrates.     Translated  by  Sarah  F. 

Alleyne.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  30^. 

OUTLINES    OF  THE    HISTORY   OF    GREEK    PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott.     Crown  8vo.  T.OS.  6d. 
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